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FIRST VOLUME. 

TH£ MATERIALS of this Volume 
were chiefly colle&ed* fome years 
ago, during a residence of twoyea^s, in the 
Midland Counties*. 

But, with a view to the fulnefs and accu- 
racy of the regifter, I have fince thought it 
expedient tp make a fecond furvey of Lei- 
cestershire and its environs* where 
I fpent three months of the teft fummer 
(1789)$ my principal ohjeft, in this fecond 
view, being that of making myfelf more 
fully acquainted with the fub]e£t of xive- 
stock. . ; 

THUS 

* At Statfoli>, nearthe jtmQion of the four counties 
of Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, and Derby, 
where I chiefly refided, from March 1784 to April 1786. 
See the Adyerufemeat to the fecond volume. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

THUS THE PUBLIC are furnifhed 
xfcritH a detail of the progrefs of this under- 
taking, from the firft propofal of it, in 1780* 
to the prefent time : a period of fomewhat 
more than ten yearl. 

The practice of Norfolk was collected 
iri the years I780, 1781, and 1782, and 
jJubUfhed in 1787; , 

That of Yorkshire, in 1782 ind 1787^ 
and publifhed in 1788. 

That of Glocestershire, in 1782 and 
1788, and publifhed in 1789** 

That of the Midland Counties, ift 
1784, 17&5, 4786, 1789, and'isnow undei: 
publication. 

It may be proper to add; that the Publ 1 c 
are flow likewife fiirnifhed with the whole 
of the information I have hitherto- collefted 
on the fubjedt of rural economy; ex- 
cepting that which I neceffarily obtained 
of the eftablifhed pradtice of the southern 
counties during five years refidence 

there j 
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there*; alfo excepting a variety of detached 
ideas, which, being deemed in tbemfelves 
not fufficiently important, or not yet fuffi- 
ciently authenticated, to admit of being pub- 
lifhed in their prefeflt date, ftill remain fcat- 
tered in the original papers belonging to the 
feveral Diftri&s I have refided in ; and ex- 
cepting fuch other defultory ideas as I have 
colle&ed in pafliftg between Diftfift and 
Diffcridt. No part of either of thefe, how- 
ever, are intended for feparate publication ; 
and the practice of the southern coun- 
ties requires a fecond and deliberate furvey* 
before a detail of it can be entitled to the 
reception of the Publ i c "f% 

London, June, 1790, 

AD- 

* See Minutes bF AaiuciaTURBj&c. in Surrey. 

f 1796, That furvey has been made, and the materials 
collected are now preparing for publication. 
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fO THE i 

SECOND EDITION. 

•|N PREPARING this Edition for the 
* prefe, the fame line of conduft has been 
-£urfued, as was.obferved, on a fim3ar occa- 
sion, wkh refpe& to the Rural Economy of 
Yorkshire, The arrangement has been ad* 
jufted, corre&ions have been made* and the 
General matter* which would feparate 
without violenot, lias been feferved: with 
the intention 'of confining this impreffion, to „ 
what relates to the practice of profess 

SIONAL MEN) ijl the Ml D L A N D COUNTIES; 

and to what arofe out of my own expe* 

*IENCEj in THAT DEPARTMENT OF THE 

Island. 

London, December^ 1796* 
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RUfc/AL ECONOMY 



OF THE 



MIDLAND COUNTIES. > 



: Introductory Remarks,. 

THE ISLAND, if its furftee cMd b* 
brought within a fingle point of view, 
would appear ftrongly featured, by an^aJ5?v 
ciatidtt of mountain, upland, and vale f faw 
terfpepfed with /irregular era&s of. middle- 
&nd cq&tttttty, partaking".of the nature of vale, 
but, having net regular thain of 4figh Jafocfs 
on their fft&iigi&s* are not diftingtiiflidMe by 

Thee -flOTih&rft and tfe weiyt-n provinces 
abound witlvmOi^Giiife a^ iddfhighJafid* f 
yrhile the e&ftern, the foutkertf^aiid tfcfe mid-. 



* DISTRICT. 

land counties, though they fometimes rife 
to chalky heights, with fome few heathy 
barren fwells, are feldom diftin&ly marked, 
by continued ranges of high lands, with broad 
vales intervening. 

As obje&s of rural economy, how- 
eycr, thefe middle-land trafts are moftly 
fimilar to vale diftri&s ; the foil and pro- 
duce of each being fimilar : with, however, 
fome exceptions ; as Eaft Norfolk, for in- 
ftythce, which, though it lies flat and fome- 
what low, is moft of it covered with a light 
fandy foil ; and a few other inftances might 
be produced: but, in general, the foil of this 
defcription of country is of a ftronger, more 
clayey nature. 

The diftrift, which forms the fubjedfc of 
thcprefcnt volumes, bears the laft defcription j 
being the largeft trad pf the kind, in the 
ifland ; . including the principal parts of the 
Counties of Leicester, Rutland, and 
Warwick, with the northern margin of 
Northamptonshire, th$ eaftern point of 
Staffordshire, and the fouthern extre- 
ijutics of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, the town of Leicester being fitu«< 
atcd nw its center» 

This 
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This fertile tra& of country, which I fhall 
diftinguifh by the Midland District* 
meafiires, in fome direftions, not lefs than 
fifty mfles acrofs, in none, I believe, lefs than 
forty; confequently, it contains, "at leaft, 
fifteen hundred fquare miles of furface; 
with no other drawback from its fertility, 
than the Charnwood hills, which do not con- 
tain fifty miles of infertile foil *. 

This diftrid I have traverfed in almoft 
every dire&ion, and have, I believe, made 
myfelf fufliciently acquainted with its rural 
affairs, to give me an adequate idea of its 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT ; efpecially as it 

relates to livestock. 

B 2 But 

• Leicestershire, however, contains two other plots 
of furface* lefs fertile than the reft of the diftri<5r. One on 
the northern margin; diftingutfhed by the name of the 
wolds: a fwell of confiderable height, covered with a 
Angularly cold, dark-coloured, clayey foil. The other in 
the fouthweftern quarter ; likewife high land, with a cold 
retentive fubfoil ; but with a lighter more fendy foO. £u% 
the rocky points of the foreft hills apart, the county con 4 * - 
taihs no barren furface: it has not, perhaps, an acre worth 
left than five (hillings ; and but few acres worth, on leafe, 
left than ten (hillings an acre. . .The entire county is not, 
ajt the prefent rental value of lands, worth rough left* on n 
par, than fifteen to twenty {hilling* an acre : an eftmutye 
which, I believe, no other county will bear $ Rutland- 
shire, perhaps, excepted* 
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But the part, of this extenfive traft, which 
has engaged ^ more particular fharc of my 
attention, is bounded by. the Trent on* the. 
north, the.TAME on the weft, the Soar oa 
the eaft, and tfre Anker: and its b»nks oa. 
the foutji ; , a diftrid which, for the fertility 
of its foil,, and a fpiritednefs of management, 
efpecially in breeding, cannot certainly bq 
equalled in thefe kingdoms; 
.; The arable management of the Mid- 
land Diftrift 1st confined within ftill narrower 
limits. The diftri£t, at large, is a. grafsland 
country. Breeding, grazing, and the dairy* 
prevail in different parts of it. But, in tha 
richeft fineft plot it contains, the four branches; 
offtulbandry are united, and carried on by 
men of property and abilities- 

This diftrift is fituated, between the Charn- 
wood hills and the weftern banks of the 
Trent thq Tame and the Anker ; including 
the four points of the countiesof Leicester, 
Warwick, Stafford, and Derby; being 
feated, everyway, near the center of the 
kingdom, 

,: A more, interesting fubjeft of Andy* for 
tk\er purpofe of the plan I am executing, 
could not well be conceived; being not; 

.more 
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more interefting on account of the nature of 
its fituation, foil and produce, and the repute 
of its occupiers, than, op that of its general 
management being peculiar and regular. 

This being, fortunately, the District of 
the Station, and that of whofe arable 
management I fhall principally fpeak, it 
will require an accurate defcription. 



; S 
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THE 

DISTRICT 

OF THE 

MIDLAND STATION. 



THE OUTLINE is irregular. 
The EXTENT may be eftimated at 
one hundred and fifty fquare miles ; or about 
a hundred thoufand acres. 

The CLIMATURE is below the latitude 
it lies in (about 52° 45'.) ; its feafone are near 
a fortnight before thofe of Eaft Norfolk, 
which is fituated in a fimilar latitude ; and 
many days earlier than thofe of Glocefter- 
fhire, which enjoys a more fouthern fituation. 
On the weftern fide of the diftrift, harveft is 
generally as forward, as in Surrey : In 17&5, 
fome oats were cut, and much wheat and 
barley ripe, the 28th July. What is very 
obfervable, the feafons, on the Tamworth 
fide .of the diftridt, are a full jveek forwarder 

than 
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than they are on the For eft fide, only ten Ot 
twelve miles diftant. But this, perhaps, 
may be accounted for, by the coldneft of the 
bafe of the Foreft hills *. 

The SURFACE of this charming plot of 
country is various. Its general elevation is 
much greater, than that of moil middle- 
foiled difthds. Some of its fwells might, 
in regard to elevation, be deemed upland j 
yet, in fertility, it is equal, throughout, to 
mod vale diftri&s. 

The SOIL, in general^ is a rich middle 
loam; interfperfed, however, with a few lefe 
fertile patches. Toward the foot of the 
Charnwood hills, much of it is of a fandy 
nature ; but of a Angularly free and fertile 
quality. Taking the diftrid of the ftation, 
throughout, it ranks, in utility, with the firft 
diftrtfts of the idand. The fwells, though 
high, are generally fertile to their fummits ; 
and the dips between, though wide and flat, 
are found, and eafily freed from furface 
water. Tfie entire diftrift, except a few 
j * •" B 4 narrow 

• It i* obfervabte, that in ©Sober 1789, while the 
beans and much barley remained out, in Berkfhire and the 
furrouoding counties the Midland Diftrid, though it lie 
«par a hundred miles farther towards the north, had finifhed 
harveft, amonth or fix weeks. 



^ttaW tneadbwy vaJKes, and the immediate 
^margins of the ^ rivers, is equally produd&vf 
#f corn and grafs; 

The foil of the north of, Wanfickihirej 
•^way frpxn the; banks of the Anker, ist>f a 
cojclef Ieis productive quality ; weft of th? 
Tame*. a light fattdy foil prevails ; and per** 
byfhire,.; except the fouthefn extremity, and 
.the immediate bank of the Trent, is fiill 
^ooe bf apt upland or .mountainous, nature. , 

The District of the Station there* 
ibre>. confidered with regard t^ fpil* might 
be termed abay of theMiDLAND District* 
into \vhich it opens, to the fouth of the 
Charnwood hills; its management bek*$ 
traceable as far aa the banks of the Soa^ 
above Leicefter ; gradually affimilating 
with the more grazing parts -of Leicefteiv 
ihire. 

The SUBSOIL, prevalent in thisdif^ia, 
is a red clay, refembling the red foils .of 
Herefordfhire ^nd Nottinghamtfiire.. In fomp 
places a concretes and, increasing in hardnefs 
with the depth to a foft gritftone, occurs in 
different parts ; . and a sand y to am, or brick 
earth, mixed with veins of &nd and gravel, 
is a pretty common fubfoil. 

The 



, TheR©ADS, through the nature of th* 
foil and fubftr^ty, are neceflarily bad* B& 
i>f thefe hereafter* 

. STATE OF INCLOSURE. thirty 
years ago, much of this diftrift was in an open 
#ate ; ^n4 feme townlhips ftill remajin open,: 
there are others* however, which appear to 
have been long in a ftate of inciofure ; :aad 
in whi<?h, no doubt,, the pfefent fyftem jc£ 
management originated. 
. The PRESENT PRODUCTIOMSofth* 
diftrift, a? has been intimated, are chiefly 
corn and Grass ; little* very little* wood* 
Land is found within it. It is, however, 
furrourtded, on almoft every fide, with #ell 
wooded tradts. - -» 

In the light of ORNAMENT, the Mid- 
land Pi strict, viewed generally, and in 
Its pfefent ftate, is much inferior to the nor* 
thern ajtd weftern quarters of the ifiahi 
3The i views are frequently pleafing, through 
a variety of furface And richnefs of foil, but 
are feldorapifturablej unlefs when the Cham* 
woodhills enter the composition. The diftrid, 
in a general point of view, difcoVers a tame* 
&${$ % a kind of ftill life : which, however, 
clothed ^6 it is in the verdure and richnefs of 

herbage, 
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herbage, renders this diftrift defirable as tf< 
place of refidence ; though, at prefenf, it is 
not ftriking to the mere traveller. Never* 
thelefs, were the billowy fwells of Northamp- 
tonihire, and South Leicefterfhire, as well 
wooded, as thofe of Herefordshire and Kent* 
they would, in beauty, be inferior to neither 
of thofe counties. The furface of Nor- 
thamptonshire is broken in a manner, which 
renders it Angularly fufceptible of ornament: 
and, at prefent, the Banks of the Trent, 
cfpecially about Nottingham {Angularly 
fine Situation !) are as beautiful as ground 
wood and water can make them. 

The District of the Station has ftill 
greater natural advantages : it is in a manner 
furrounded with what the landfcape painter 
would call good distances. The Charnwood 
hills, the Derbyftiire mountains, Needwood 
Foreft, the Beaudefert hills, and other hills of 
Staffordshire ; and, in fome Situations, the 
Lickey, the Clent hills, and the more pro* 
minent hills of Shropshire, may be caught. 

Nor is it, at prefent, destitute of internal 
beauty. The Banks of the Tamb afford 
fome beautiful fubje&s of landfcape ; and a 
lovely plot round Hints, weft ward of the 

Tame, 
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Tame* is in the beft ftyle of Kent or Here- 
ford/hire. The fituatidn of Tamworth *. 
for the richnefs and beauty of the country 
round it, is one of the fined in the kingdom; 
. The, Charn wood hills are too ftriking 
a feature of the Midland Diftrift, to be paffed 
without efpecial notice. Like the Malvern 
hills, their jftyle is lingular ; but the ftyle of 
the one is Very different from that of the 
other. The Malvern hills, feen from a dis- 
tance, bear a moft ftriking refemblance to 
the Atlantic Iflands ; towering up high and 
ragged > and, on a near, view, appear as one 
large mountain fragment. The Charn wood 
hills, on the contrary, feen obfcurely, appear 
as an extenfive range of mountains $ much 
larger, and of courfe much more diftant, 
than they really are. When approached, 
the mountain ftyle is ftill preferved ; the pro- 
minencies are diftinft, {harp, and moft of them 
pointed with naked ragged rock. One of 
thefe prominencies, Bardon hill, rifes 
above the reft ; and, though far from an ele- 
vated fituation, comparatively with the more 
northern mountains, commands, in much pro- 
bability, a greater extent of furface, than any 
other point of view in the ifland. 

It 
♦Formerly the refidence of the Mercian kings. 
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- it is entirely infulated j ff anding e*&y way 
*t a confidefable diftance from land* fcquaily 
tligh. The horizon appears to rife almoft 
equally on every fide : it affords what might 
;fce ftyled an ocean view, from i (hip out bf 
fight of land ; at leaft, it is more fueh, than 
any other land vi^w I have fetn. 

The Midland Diftri<$ is, almoftf evefy acf ft 
trflt, feen lying at ite feet. Lincoln cathe* 
<lral, at the diftance of near fixty miles, mak& 
* prominent object With a good glaft, thfc 
IDnnftable hills, at little lefe than eighty miles, 
itte, 1 am well affured, difcernable. The 
Malvern hills, Mayhill, and the Sugar Loaf 
in South Wales, are diftin&ly in view* 
Enville, the Wrekin, and other mountains of 
Shropshire and North Wales, are equally 
4iftingui(hable. And the Derbyshire hiiis, 
to the higheft peak, appear at hand. An 
outline, defcribed from the extremities of the 
Views, would nearly include one fourth of 
England and Wales. It may be deemed, 
without rifque, I apprehend, one of the moft 
extraordinary points of view in Nature. 
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ESTATES, here, ve-finall. Fertile 
diftri&s were early cultivated ; and, at 
the Conqueft, the lordihips, probably, were 
dealt out feparately. Nor does there appear 
to have been, fince their diilributioft, aqy 
accumulation of landed property, in the 
diftiift immediately under furvey. It has 

few 
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few principal refidences * ; nor any offcftates, 
I believe, of more than two or three thoufand 
pounds, ayear -f\ 

In yeomanry, of the higher clafs, the 
diflrid of the ftation abounds, in a fuperior 
^manner. Men cultivating their own eftates 
of tw6, three, four, or five hundreds, ayear, 
are thickly featured, over almoft every part 
of the diftridt. There is an inftance of a 
man whofe lands, in their prefent high ftate 
of cultivation, are not worth lefs than two 
thoufand pounds, a year, cultivating them, as 
a yeoman ! 

What a fuperior character ! How much 
more refpe&able, thus, than clinging, as a 
jijinor gentleman, to men of fortune and 

fafhion I 

• Gopsal, built by the late Mr. Jennings; famous 
for his friendihips to Handel and the Pretender; and 
JJosworth, the feat of Sir Wolstan Dixie; are tte 
oply refidences within the diftri<St. Fishbi^wick, the 
princely refidence of the, Earl of Donnegal, is fituated 
on its northwefcern margin 5 and Kirkby, the feat of 
hoKD Went worth, on the oppofite extremity. 

t Lord Stamford's eftate round Groby, on die 

fouthera fkirts of the Foreft hiHs, is more; but little if 
any of it reaches, properly, within the diftrtffe of the 
ifctiop. 
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fafhion ! A German prince is probably l<sfs 
refpeded, in the environs of his residence*- 
than Mr. Prince? is, in the neighbourhood 

ofCROXAI-L* 

The Tenure of this diftrift is moftly^fi 
Jimfk 1 with fome little copy bold \ but, I un* 
defiUnd, witty little or n<? leafebold* 



GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
o p. 

ESTATES. 

THERE are few diftrids in which lefs 15 
to be learnt, on the fubjeft of managing 
eftates, than in this. The eftates are fmall; 
and the management little more than that of 
receiving the rents. It will, neverthelefs, 
be right to take a view of its practice, 

MANOR COURTS are pretty generally 
held ; even where the copyhold tenure is 
extinft : and their utility is experienced. 

PUR- 
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• Purchase of lands, some years 

back, the fame fpecies of frenzy, — Terra* 1 
mania, — fhowed itfelf, here, as it did in other 
diftrifts *, Forty years purchafe was, then, J 
not unfrequently given. Now ( 178 5 ) thirty 
years purchafe, on a fair rental value,' is es- 
teemed a good price. There are fame recent? 
inftances of lands being fold, at twenty years 
purchafe. But this may be accounted for* 
At the time thefe purchafes took place, the 
Jntereft of the funds was extraordinarily high, 
JJy navy and vi<£tualling bills* new loans, &c. 
five or fa percent w^s made of money. 
And this will ever be the cafe. The interejk 
pf the funds wilj always have more or lefs 
influence, pn the price of land. JHtence* thofes 
who wifli to fequre lands at a moderate price* 
fhould purchafe when the funds are adva*n-« 
tageous. , . 

: TENANCY. Farms* in general, ftill 
remain at willy and the occupiers, though 
Targe and many of them opulent, .(till appear 
fetisfied with this fpecies of pofleffion:. fo$ 
although eftates have been raife^, the fpirit 
of over-renfing cannot be faid to have yet 
pervaded the diftrift* Neyerthelefe, here^" 

- %i 

* See YaRKSHiR*. 



as in moil other diftri&s, there are men who* 
through neceffity or avarice, are ftretching 
their feat-rolls, and in confequence,. prudently 
endeavouring to fecure their rents, and their 
eftates, by agreements and kafes j either for a 
term, or from year to year. The prevailing 
fobm wjll b> .gjy§n at the. oloj(e of this 



For a ftrikirtg inftance of the confidenc? 
which ft® fi^bfirts between landlords an4 
their tenant*. f« miji. 94. 

. &ENT. the rent varies, of eotjrfc, with 
the foil and fittfatfan. Near townsj land 
Jets exceedingly high- Immediately round 
Tamwofth, a confiderahlo fttfrket town, and 
the (oil peculiarly rich* it lets for three to 
four pounds, an acre* This, however, is 14 
Tome roeaftre ac counted, for, in tb§ quantity 
Of garden ground cultivated, Jifcre, lor the 
Birmingham market* 

Taking the diftrtft of the ftatioh, throughr 
out, twenty millings, an acre, «, at prefeat* 
the full rent, for inclofed lands* Thirty gr 
i©rty years ago, the old iodofures, of the 
Jbeft quality, did not let for more than twelve 
tb ' fifteen fhillings : the rife, therefore, has 
been conquerable i but, ifc general, not 
. To*.. I* C exceffive. 
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excdffive. There are fmall parcels which let 
for twentyflve {hillings, and fome few much 
higher ; but, I believe, there is no entire 
faftti, df much fize, lets, at prefent, {1785) 
for more than twenty {hillings, an acre, 
round. ^ .... 

And, evert at thde rents, much of the 
diftridt is tithe-free ; or enjoys modufles 
lor grafs land: and where (he land is tithe- 
iible, the titht* is feldom taken ill kind. I met 
with only one infterices ^Bofworth Field/* 

Formerly, -the tith* of fome townfliips, in 
this neighbourhood, was taken in kind >•— 
under $ cuftom, or regulation, which might, 
When this fliftrefcful bufinefs takes place, be 
uhiverfaliy adopted. If the titheman fet up 
-his own v (heaves, he took every tenth: but, 
if the occupier undertook to fet up, only each 
tUuAitb.-* Thus riot Only a faving of labor; 
but frequently, no doubt, aiaving of produce, 
was obtained; The titheman loft nothing, 
on the whole, and the occupier was a gainer, 
with certainty. 

- The rent of tithes varies, in this as in other 

diftridts, with the value of the given land, 

and the fpfecles' of its produce. For arable 

: land (Iktlei or no fallow) ^ worth twenty 

ihillihgs. 
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Shillings, an acre, Four or five {hillings may 
be fconfidered* I believe, as the medium rent 
of the tithe; For grafs land, about two (hil- 
lings. For an entire farm, two-and-fixpence 
to three ihillihgs, an acre. 

COVENANTS. By the prevailing cuf* 
torn of the country^ landlord builds and does 
extra repairs,— tenant the ordinary repairs 
of buildings, and takes the fole care of 
fences j materials being allowed j — with, 
generally, the liberty of lopping hedgerow 
timber* 

REMOVALS. To the honor of the 
landed intereft, the removal of tenants has 
been hitherto little pradtifed, and of courfe 
is little understood. - Many of the fiHt farms 
have defcended; front father to fon, through 
a feries of generations ; and fome of them, 
there is great reafon to believe, may long 
' continue in the fame line of defcenti 

j The time of .removal is Ladyday ; tvhen* 

according to the prevailing cuftom of the 

! country, entire poffeffion of an inclofed 

farm * is given, by the outgoing to the 

C J incoming 

* In the Open field ttiwnfhip, the outgoing tenant has 
tfrhat is called tt the waygoing crops l"-^-thafit is, the wheat 
and fpring corn, fown previously to the quitting. 
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iiice&iing tenant : even fhe barnfe are gftgtf 
up, at that time; the outgoes,- generally, 
carrying off his wheat crop j and, fome-* 
times, h& laft year's manure. 

RECEIVING. The cuftomafy timefe of 
ireceiving arte Michaelmas arid Lady day : the 
tenant being allowed fix months credit. 

Formerly, an extraordinary cuftotn has 
been: m ufe, in this quarter of the kingdom ; 
Und, by fomc old leafes, ftill remains in force, 
rn the interior parts of Staffordfhire. In- 
ftead of the landlord giving the tenant fix 
mdnths credit, the- tenant, by this cu&wn, 
agree J w fee fix months in advance; cove- 
nanting to .pay What is called a " fore6ani> 
RENt ;" that is, to pay dciwn the rent prior 
to the oconpahcy. In practice, however* 
the rfeiit is feldom paid, until four or fix 
months after the commencement of the og* 
cupatiotf; namely, when it is due or nearly 
fo. -This, etiftofci Was, doubtless* founded 
on the fectttity of the landlord i and feme 
extr aordinaty circumftances, probably, led to 
its ef&bhfheierit. 

FORM OF LEASE- The teafe, from 
which the following heads are digefted, is 
the only modern leafe I have met with, in 

die 
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the diftri&< It is, at prefe&t {27.86), the 
moft prey filing form in ufc. It contains 
forne good c&ufes ;• but wants many alte- 
rations, and feveral additions, to render it a 
complete form, 

Landlord agrees to let, &c, &c from 
year to year *, • 

Landlord reserve miqssj quarries, 
See. &c, 

C 3 Tenant 

* An ^dmir^ble claufe,.fuggefted by a man, whofe ex* 
tenfive and accurate .knowledge of rural affairs, in all it§ 
tranches, is fuperior to moft men's, has lately been intro- 
duced into forne articles of agreement, from year Xp year, 
in this.4iftri(ft. 

The great ufc of leafes, for a term of yetrs^ is that of 
encouraging improvements, and the great objection to 
letting from, year to year is their difcouragement. Buti£ 
in the latter cafe, the landlord covenant, as he 4oes in the 
^laufe under notice, to rejmburfq the tenant, when he quits,, 
for fuch real improvements as he fhall make, or die Remainder 
of fugh improvements, at the time of quitting, the obje&ion 
js, in feme degree at lead, obviated. 

Some difliculty, no 4°ubt, will lie, in aftertainlng the* 
quantity of improvement remaining, at the time of quitting^ 
Tl»re %&, ^ofttteverj men, in every diftriS^ wjio are ade- 
quate $0 the tajfe of eftiiqating a .matter of this kind, with 
tolerable r accuracy. And it is' certainly preferable to rifque, 
the difficulty of fettlement, than ta let zxt eftate fuflfei- fop 
want of due. improvement* 
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Tenant agrees to take, &c. and to pay 
the ftipulated rent, * f within forty days, with- 
out any dedu&ion for taxes ;" and double 
rent, fo long as he continues to hold after 
notice given. 

Also to repair buildings; accidents by 
fire excepted. 

Also to repair gates and fences, 

Also^ when required, to " cut and plafh 
the hedges, and make the ditches, three feet 
"by two feet, or pay or caufe to be paid to 
the landlord, &c. one fhilling each rood fqr 
fuch as (hall not be done after thjree mojitfys 
nptice l\as been given, ia writing. " 

Also not to lop or top timber trees ; nor 
to cut hedge thorns, withput plafhing and 
ditchings 

Also not to part with the pofleffipn tp any 
perfon or perfons (the wife, child or children 
of the tenant excepted) without licence a.nd 
confent ; under forfeiture of the leafe. 

Also not to break up certain lands> fpeci- 
fied in a fchedule annexed, under ?ol. an acre. 

Also not to plow, &c. more than a fpe- * 
cified number of acres of the reft of the 
land " in any one year " under the fame 
penalty. 

Also 
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. A**3Q to forfeit the fame fum " for every 
acre that (hall be plowed for apy longer time 
than three crops, fucceflively,. without ma- 
Icing ^ clean fummer fallow. thereof aft^r 
the third crop/* 

Also the like fum " for every ^cre over 

and above — ; acres (clover excepted) 

that (hall be mown in any one year/* 

Also that at the time of laying down the 
arable lands to grafs, he (hall " manure 
therpi with eight quarters of lime an acre 
Vifed in tillage, and lay the fame down in an 
hufbandlike manner, fown with twelve 
pounds weight of clover feeds, and one 
ftrike (or bufliel) of rye-grafs feeds upon 
eachaqre," 

Also to fpend on the premifes, in a huf- 
bandlike manner, all the hay, ftraw, and ma- 
nure ; or leave them at the end of tlie term, 
for the ufe of the landlord ** or his next 
tenant •/* the outgoing 

Tenant being allowed for the hay left 
on the premifes, u at the time of quitting/* 

Als©> (provided he quit " at the requeft 
of the landlord (unlefs for the breaking of 
thefe articles) and peaceably and quietly 
yield and Oliver up poflefl\on") " for all 

C ^ foh 
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iueh clover $nd tye-grafs as fhall be fbwn 
in toy time in the kft year/* 
■ Also §6r fuch lime as hfe " Jhall fcatife tb 
%e^fxpeh3ed up6h the i pretniffcs, i withifltwe ! lvi&. 
months before the time he quits.*' 

At so "for all fallbws piade within that; 
vtiifcfc.^ Theft fevefal allowances tb be fettled 
by referees. 

Mtrxu Axx ir AfeitEE, ihfct, ? without any 
ndw agreement in writing being iriade con- 
ipdrning &e fairte, all and every df the cove- 
nants, claufes and agreements, herein cotu 
tatitfed, Ihall be obligatory on each of the faid . 
pa!rticsliereto, andthrir teprefentativfcs.'* 

References to Minutes. 

Pqjt converfation o$ tenancy* fee min. 24* 
For *a caution to e^traparochial pwners and 

occupiers., fee min. 33. 

For a propofed claufe againft •flcwfenlinefst 

fee min. 76. 
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F A. R M 
BUILDINGS- 



THE FARM BUILDINGS of this diftria 
are many of them large, fubftantial, and 
commodious 5 and have feyeral particulars 
belonging to them, that require attention. 

The MATERIALS of the diftria are. 
thefe, The walling material is almoft 
uniformly brick , The T r m b e r moftly oak* 
of which the builders are flill \avifh. The 
covering material was formerly thatchj, 
now, principally, in this diftrift, knobbed, 
plain tiles j but, in L^iceftetfhire,. moftly 
blue flat? *. Grqund fioorjng, moftly 

paving 

♦ Blue slates. Thefe arc raifed near Swythland, 
on thefouthern flrirts of the Charn wood hills; where an 
immenfe excavation has, within the laflfc fifty years, been 
made. 

Superficial 
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paving bricks. Chamber flooring, oak % 
f/m, or plaijler : the two laft are now moft 
common in farm houfes ; in this, an inland 
Country, deal has not hitherto been much in 
ufe ) butjj even here, it is now becoming the 
fashionable material. '* 

The cement of this diftrift is entitled to 
particular notice. In common stucco, 

PLAISTER .FLOORS, and WATER-TIGHT 

walls the midland counties excel ; but in 
{he l^ft npoft efpecially. Water cifterris are 
frequently fonped by a nine inch brick wall, 
ftanding naked above ground ; yet as tight 
as a ftone trough ! 

Something depends on pianagementj m 
forming th^fe walls; but much more on 

the 

Superficial quarries have been worked, time imrne- 
mprial ; but tiliir produce was of a coarfe quality* corn- 
pared with thofe which are now raifed ; ibme of which ix$ 
nearly equal to the Weftmoreland flates. 

They aire rafted, in block?, b&fted from an almoft feam- 
lefc rock. The blocks are firft cleft into flabs ; and the 
fiabs afterward into flates ; or, if too ftrong and coarfe, for 
this purpofe, are thrown afide, as coarfe flags, for various 
ufes. Out of the larger blocks, chimney pieces and t^mb* 
ftones are cut. 

The fame kind of blue rock is found in different parts of 
the Foreft hills j but none, yet, which affords flates equal 
in quality to " Swidlanp slates." 
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the nature of the lime, with which they 
are built. There is only one fort, with 
-which they cap be rendered tight^ with cer- 
tainty. This is the barrow lime, which 
,pot only fete with extraordinary hardnefs, 
but remains /invulnerable to the elements 3 
getting water, drought, apd froft at defiance *^ 

The 

* Barrow ume. Barrpw, fituated on the bank3 of 
the Soar, nearly oppofite to Mountfoarhill, in Leiceftcr* 
ihire, has long been celebrated for its lime. 

It is an interefting fa&, that the ftpne, from which die. 
Barrow lime \s burnt, is, in color, texture, and quality of 
component parts, the fame as the Clayfione of GlocefltrJb'm % 
from which the ftrong l;me of that diftrift is burnt; and 
What \$ ftill more remarkable, it is found in fimilar fituations 
$nd depofited in thin ftrata, divided by thicker feams of 
calcareous clay, in the very fame manner in which die 
clayftoneofGlocefterfhire is found. Sec Glocestershiee. 

One hundred grains of rhejione contain etghty&c grain* 
pf calcareous matter - % affording fourteen grams of an im- 
palpable tenacious filt, which feems tq be poffefled of fome 
fingular properties ; forming a fubje& wcU entided to fa» 
ture enquiry. 

One hundred* grains of the day contain fortyfi* grains of 
calcareous matter^ leaving fiftyfour grains of refiduum, a 
fine clay. 

Hence this earth, which, at prefent, lies an encumbrance 
in die quarries, is rjcjjer in calcareofity than the cxay 
marl of the-FJeg hundreds of Norfolk, with which very 
valuable improvements are made. See Norfolk, 

$ii\ce 
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The only preparation, of this extraordi-* 
nary cement, is that of -wafting the fand, and 
atfimihting it intimately -with the lime, by 
beating; and the only judgement requifite,; 
in tiling it, is to hurry it into *he -wall, as 
quickly as poffjble, from the kiln. 

The f ARMERIES of this diftrift, ** has 
'been intimated^ are fopie of them on a large 
fcale. That of DutwiMSJER, in this neigh- 
bourhood, h the tpoft extravagant fuke cf 
farm buildings I, renumber to have ffeen. 

The only thing noticeable, in the bar** 

i>£ this diftrift., is an improvement, .lately 

introduced I brieve, in tjie tpeans of fupn 

porting the roof. Inftead of beams and 

; principals, partial partition walk are raifed^ 

. On either .fide of the floor, and between th<e 

r bays, to take the purlins; leaving an open-* 

Ing, or large doorway, in the. middle of the 

building, to admit the corn. 

In a capital ba^n, where twp pay; of pur-* 
lins were n#pefiary, the cheeks of walling 
are narrow ; not more than five' feet wide ^ 

Receiving 

'Since writii^j this article,! have obferved, *n the V AW 
of Bel voir, at the northernmoft point of Leicefterfhtrc, 
a .fimflar ftone, fituated in a fimUar manner, an4, producing 
%• iimilar kind of lime, 
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deceiving the lower purlins only; with fhort 
beams and principals-, refting on the tops of 
the checks or partial partition walls, to fup* 
port the upper ones. 

• This mode of conftrudion is cheaper than 
ufing oak beams ; takes the weight of the 
roof, in a great meafure, off the fide walls j 
and frees the body of the barn from beam* 
(well known nuifances in filling a barn) j 
yet ftifFens the building. On each fide the. 
floor.- thefe partial partitions are evidently 
eligible, on thefe and various other accounts > 
without any evident difadvantage* 

Ba&n floors. In this diftri&, a peculiar 
method of laying wooden barn floors is in 
pra&ice* Inftead of the planks being nailed 
down to fleepers, in the ordinary way, the 
floor is firft laid with bricks, and the planks 
fpread over thefe* with no other confinement 
than that of being pinned together, and 
their ends let into fills, or walls, placed in 
the ufuai way, on each fide of the doof ^ 

By this method of putting down the planks* 
provided the brickwork be left truly level, 
vermin cannot have a hiding place, beneath 
them; and a communication of damp air 
being eflfe&ually prevented, floors thus laid 
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tare found to weal 1 better, than thofe laid 
upon fleepers. It is obfervablej that the! 
flanks, for this method of laying* ought to 
be thoroughly feafoned. 

For the mfethod of laying barn floors with 
bricks, fee Mift. 14* 

In this diftridt* I met wfth a ftriking ih^ 
ftanceof the impropriety of laying barn floors* 
with over-grown Oak. A floor laid with 
plank, cut out of the ftem of an aged tree 
but which ^ at the time of laying, appeared 
to the eye perfe&ly foithd, was beaten' tor 
pieces in a few years . Barn floors require 
youthful, ilout, ftrong-grained wopd* 

lit the, s t a b t e s of this diftr jt<ft I • have* 
fcen nothing remarkable ; except that the. 
faianger is fometimes formed with briCksV '"' 

The modern cowshed of the. Midland 
D'iftrill, more* especially I Belie Ve of th^ 
Diftrift of the -Station, is buik on an ex- 
penfive plan ; being furnifhed; notonly,with 
a gangway before the heads of theTcattle, and 
mangers for dry meat, but alfo with water 
troughs, on a principle fimilar to that oil 
which the ftill more extravagant fatting 
ftalls of Glocefterfhire are built *. But with 

this 

• SccGtOCBSTERSHIRE': Art. FATTING CATTLE* , 
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this difference, that, infteadof each bullock 
- having a feparate flail, divided from the reffy 
by whole partitions reaching acrofs the (bed, 
the cows, here* ftand in pairs, with only a 
partial, but beautifully fimple divifion, pro- 
vincially a ,f boofing," between each pair ; 
, This divifion confifts of an upright poft, 
fet in the front of the manger, or between 
the troughs, with an arm, natural br arti-» 
ficial, fpringing near the ground, and riling 
to the fame height as the poft j forming to- 
gether the upper part of the letter K * ftif- 
fened by flots or bars, running through the 
two pieces, The cattle are fattened by 
chains, paffing round the necks, and playing, 
.by means of rings, upon " flakes" fixed to 
the fides of the partition pofts. 

By this admirable contrivance, the cattle 
are prevented from goring each other, as 
effe&ually as if they were divided by whole 
partitions ; while they have the entire plat-* 
form, from end to end of the fhed, as free 
to reft on, as if there were no guards be- 
tween them *. 

The 

* In the (beds of a fuperior manager, however, I have 
feen a different method of conftru&ing thefe partial par- 
titions* which, inftead of the triangular form defcribed 

above, 
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The old farm ya*ds bf tkla &ftriQ: am 
Jpriricipally ' open ; with mangers round tiaci 
infide of the fences * and with cribs iA thei 
areas : fometirttes with hovdb, incldfed hy 
flabs^/fr upright^ or by tall fogbfs; clofeijfr 
Woven together* In the cdititi&nfkM town<fr 
(hips, here, as in the more northern provinces* 
beanftacksare> ftill, riot unfrdqucntly placed 
on thefe hovels* as temporary winter roofev 
A fpecies of farm buildiiig, this, which 1 
apprehend was formerly moft prevalent j 
but which* in a few years, trill probably b& 
forgot. 

Iii an open yard, belonging to one o£ thd 
firft managers of the diftridt, I fawa drink-* 
tNG cistern* on an admirable plan; It & 

Jormed 

above, are formed by two pofts placed upright, or nearly 
fo; the partitions being nearly the fame breadth (about 
eighteen inches) at top and bottom ; having found ehat the 
cows, wljen lying dewn^ are liable to get their heads (fre*- 
ijuently turned back in that pofture) beneath the common 
boofings, thereby fubje&ing themfelves to a degree of 
danger ; and finds that a partition) eighteen inches deep, 
does not prevent them from occupying the whole piatfbrttl # 
when lying down. Befides, thefe upright guards may be 
beneficial in preventing their encroaching on each other's 
room, as they are fometimes apt to do y with the triarigulaf 
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formal- by a watertight wail, raifcd Jbigh . 
encm'g^above ground* to' prevent the cattle 
Fnotfv stepping intorit/aad low enough, to let 
them (kink freeiy • The brickwork, which 
forms a* ciftern -atyaut four feet fquare, is 
guarded by a poft,, at etch owner/ with rails 
paffing from poft to poft, over which rails 
the cattle ^drinlu It is fed by a covered pipe 
(of pipe bricks) reaching to a large drink- 
ing- pool, at fomc dittance from the yard ; 
fo that while thir & full : (whidi it is- in 
winter 1 ) 1 tlitciftern iscfo likewifc, to' the Briftx. 
If it overflow (which it. generally dpw at 
that feafoii) a^ wafte- water pipe eomreyfrthe 
furplus out of the yard. 

Gifferns- of this, kind, when thej^canbe 
fbrmed'atan ealy expertce; are mtwh pre- 
ferable to pits, in farmyards. 

ATaftg'TRWoiii by the fide of a?ftnee t 
and guarded by a rail*, would, under theft 
circumftances, be ftill better than a ciftern. 
See West op England. 

In fome few " rick yards" of this 
diftritf, a sTacKguard, of ^peculiar kind^ 
wridt!ld€Sa?Me. It fimply confifts of a cir- 
cular parapet wall, of brickwork, two to 
three feet high; with a coping, projecting 

Vol. L D on 
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on the outfide, to prevent Vermin from climb* 
fog up; and with the area* or floor, on the 
infide; laid fccurely with brick (on a level 
with the ground on the outfide) to prevent 
their undermining ; as well as to keep the 
bottom of the- rick perfedly dry . 

References to Minutes* 

For an evidence that every hogfly fhould 
have a rubbing-poft, fee min. 4. 

For the operation of laying barn floors with 
bricks, fee min., 14* 
, For the iinproveiiient of Statfold^ra^ry, 
fee min. 25. 

For obferyationson cattle Jheds f {ct MiN.28. 
. F9r # tfie x operation. ? of charing pofls, fee. 
minI 29. . . ' • . : . „ . ■ . 

Jon evidences that slobby is reqUifite' to a 
farmry, fee min. 112. .; . 
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IN A DEEPSOILED DISTRICT, des- 
titute, in a manner, of hard materials, as this 
has been already reprefented, bad roads are 
in a degree excufable* . Yet there are few 
diftri&s, perhaps, in which genius- and in- 
duftry. might not conftruft tolerable roads, at 
a moderate expence. # 

/The roads oitbis diftrift had, it is probable, 
regained in a ftate. of almoft total negled, 
from the days of the Mercians, uptil fome 
twenty years back ; when a fpirit of improve- 
ment went forth. Its principal road, from 
Tamworthto Afliby, lay in a ftate almoft 
impaffrble, feveral months in the yean, 
Statfold Lane had long been proverbial. la 
winter, it was unfrequented ; the riding and 
driftways, at leaft, being, on trefpdfs, thro 
the adjoining iriclofures. Waggons were 
dragged . on . their bellies through it i to a 
:....'; pa coach 
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coach it was impaffable, during the winter 
months : and might ft ill have lain in that 
ftate, had not a material, which is feldom 
ufed in this intention, been applied to its 
amendment: namely, sand: a material 
which had been ndgledted* : in this cafe, 
though it was lodged, in fufficient abundance, 
in a part of the very road, which, century 
aftfcrcentttry, ♦ had- lain- in fe deplorable a 
ftate* 

Iff t&is-inftance, thebafe of the road being 
levelled;- thfe : fand was laid on, eighteen inches 
totwo^feet-dr more thkk, according to the 
nature of the bottom, or*' which it was laidi 

This circumftance I mention for thfeuf* 
of * townfo%fc that have fand* andno better 
materia!*- ift their neighbourhoods* And, 
ha^idg idtffifduced the fubjeft, it -may be 
project td make fome retokrks on* thfe method * 
of'ifiakiiw* sand roa5o*» 

-ThS p*€vailfeg efror, which hi*<< crept 
into tile modern method of forrtiing; roidv 
is that of raifing them too high in thu middle 
(SeeYb%KftHi]*E»)'~ Bat, here, the^pjwflwv 
ex$itemeis prevalent* 

The FbRM of a made rdlttfc faMfc^ & thatr^ 
of a- trough, Tife : fitt-of Tteb*tm£ being* 

~ - marked 
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masked out, the whole width, a mound of 
earth, ^rovinciaily ,a ''hutment," is r&ied 
on either fide 5 and, the bottom of the trough 
being' levelled, the hard materials arc. fpread 
tvenly over it ; leaving the furfece of the 
road as flat as a floor*. 

The efffe<& of forming a sa»d jROAD.in 
this manner, efpecially where the foil is re- 
tentive as in this country, is, ths trough tft- 
, taining the water of heavy rairts, :the And, 
inftead of being hardened and rendered firm, 
as in its nature it. is liable to be*, by heavy 
rains, is formed into a grout with the water ; 
horfes wading, perhaps, halfway to the£r 
knees in puddle ; as they would in any other 
large trpugh filled with fand and water. 
After a great fall of rain, I have fcen" the dips 
qf the road covered with large £heets of water* 
which lay there as they would in the bed of 
a river, until the roadman came with, his hoe 
and his fpade, to, open his "lets;" which* 
in the. dips of -.a fandy road, are prefently 
D 3 warped 

* Ajxjorc ragcjcrn numbed of forming a road is that of 
raifing two broad banks of earth, within the fitfe of the 
road ; leaving ohly a narrow trough * not more than three 

<*r four yards f wide r between them j in which narrow trough 

- the hard materials are deposited. 
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warped up j while the flopes are torn into 
gullies, down, perhaps, to the bafe of the 
rpad. 

A fand road formed as a gravel walk:, 
with a gentle convexity, and with, an open 
free channel on either fide, is fubje&ed to 
uonc ,ofi thefe evil' efftj&s. Wet weather 
renders it firm ; and the channels on the 
fides, when the defcent is not too great, are 
rendered firm paths, for faddle horfes at leaft, 
in dry weather. The silt road, acrofs 
the njadblancU of Norfolk, between Lynn 
and WUbeach, is a proper pattern for fand 
road makers. 

Cenfuyable, however* as the principles of 
forming roads, in. this country, evidently are, 
|t would be improper to condemn them, 
without examination: ; ^s they have their 
Jirenuous advocates^ and thefe men of the 
very firft abilities. 

Roaps incur a h^avy tax on the occupiers 
of lands, and the principles of forming and 
repairing them, are 3s fully intitled to exami- 
nation in a work on Rural Economy, as. 
are thofe of farm buildings and fences. 
Roads are neceffary to the farmer, for convey- 
ing his produce to market. And, moreover, 

the 
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the law obliges'farme » to ma&e -and -repair 
them, for the reft of the community* They 
have, therefore, a twofold motive for exa- 
mining, carefully* into * the principles of 
making and repairing them. Yet there is 
fcarcely any branch of rural affairs fo little 
attended to, and of courfe fo little under- 
flood, as that of road$. 

In the Rural Economy of Yorkshire, I 
threw together fuch practical ideas, on this 
fubjett, as I had, at the time of writing, col- 
lected, in various parts of the ifland *• 

At that time, I was fully acquainted with 
the modern principles of roadmaking, in the 
Midland Counties ; hut being, at the fame 
time, fully convinced that they were ill 
funded, I did pot there notice them ; nor 
Should I, in this place, have taken up the 
reader's or my own time, in explaining them, 
had I not, in going a fecOnd time over the 
diilri^k found th$ theory, inftead of being 
£<jen through and exploded, a&ually making 
its entry into praSlke^ 

Roads are naturally jfat, where thq fite is 
level, or gently ilpping ; an4 naturally wear 
into hallow ways> op die fides of hills. The 

D 4 fitfft 

* $ee Yo|tK$HiRE a S*3tioo RoApt, 



: #fil ^rtafoa-'prihtipal j3»t/df - the watfcr wfekJh 

X&lk upon^tibcm, and- ar^rcndercd liable to 

•Se-wornHttto inequalities,- bjr r?afon j of rain 

- water J#a#^^ while the lattfer. 

J ^re"wojn, irregularly, jby i fhc water ef heavy 

^tamsr^w^upon^thein. - >. ' 

* ; "fo obviate ^hifeincphveriienees, 'attend 

induftry have been' -employed, daring the 

~ jprefent century, at leaft, in ro«n(Kng*the-fpr- 

tner into the bakkfl orcpH%BX. form/ that 

"the water, which fills on them,-tnay iave an 

opportunity of efcaping ; and, of courfe,that 

their furfacermay not be, injured by fiagnant 

-water: and in moulding .the latter into the 

; fame43tm, that their furfaces may not be 

partially worn, by currents of "water. 

By adhering unifofmly to this felfevident 
principle, ihtjlougbs of the former, and the N 
gutters of the latter -, are effectually done away, 
and, with due care, for ever, prevented from 
returning: the entire furface, while this 
^principle is adhered to, being imooth and 
even, yet free from bardnefs ; and is, of eoutfe, 
' 'iafe arid pleafaht? to the traveller. 

Formerly, in the rtrttyroads and hollow. 
ways of our anceftors, it was a Week or a 
fortnight's journey, "from York to Lpndon ; 

now, 
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pow, the road being moulded and kept up, 
♦ agreeably tq the foregoing principle, it may 
-be travelled, in a day or two. 

Neverthelefs, the principle under exami- 
nation is diredlly oppofite to that defcribed. 

By this principle, round roads are reverfed, 
w and flat ones fcooped intp the concave or 
hollow form; the hollownfcfs being pre* 
/erved, as yrell on level ground, as on the 
-face of the fteepeft hill ; the entire road, 
from end to end, being formed into a con- 
cave hollow, or trough, to catch the water 
which fells in it z not, however, with any 
intention of impeding the pace of the tra- 
veller, or of reducing roads to their antient 
ftatte,<but under an idea of " iva/hing" them. 

The advantages held out, as arifing from 
{his principle of forming roads, are thofe -of 
freeing them from dirt, in wet weather, and 
duft, in dry ; and one which is (Hll more 
valuable, that of faving ^xpence in repairing 
them : thefe advantages being held out as 
accruing, in all situations: the principle, 
feeing like wife extended to all materials. 

1796, In the firft edition of this Work, I 
thought it expedient to examine the prin- 
ciple here afferted $ and dete&ed^ I believ$ t 

the 
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the fallacy of its foundation. But as the in^ 
veftig^tion of a general principle is better 
adapted to a qenekal tyoRjc than to a R?- 
gifter of the Pra&ice of any particular 
Pistriot, I will now confine this Se&iqA 
to the more practical matter of thefe exa- 
minations, qnd to what more particularly 

.'relates tq the Midland Diftrid:. 

^dm^ing, therefore, the impropriety of 
generalizing hgllov* roads, l$t us endfav^r 
to ascertain the particular circumftatnces un- 
der whjch th$y can properly be rendered 
useful. \t is not provable, tha| men of ftroog 

. natural abilities, 3,t\£ in a foupid ftjte of mind, 

ihould attach themfelyes to error, without 

fome fhow of troth to lead them to it, 

The moftftrikiog gopd effect of wafhways 

is that of cQvering % level road, at the foot 

af a high, hill* with fand and fmall gravel, 

brought down the defcent by he^vy rain^ji 

and this, moft efpecially, whei* 4 eonftant 

rill happens to fpread over it, and carry 

away the foil : leaving nothing but tjhe harder 

particles *. 

AnQthep 

* The moft, refined ufe that road, water could, perhaps* 
be put to, would be that of conveying it down by the Jides 
of a round road, and fpreading it oyer a Silt at the bottom 
• of a flope. 



i 
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Another goodrcffoSt <£rnwojxtg>wiArrS^ 
on a iEhoct and* gentle 'dope, where the na- 
tural foundation of tiut xoad — the. natural 
fubfoil-^happensto.beviof gravely or other 
hard material* in this cafe, a xmrreqf t>f 
water, by carrying away the foil which is 
generally mixed, . in* greater * or If ft pro- 
portions* among, fuch: ar fubfoil,— as it ri&* 
to the furfacc, keeps fuch arpad in perpetual 
frmnefs, with little afliftance of art. . .. 

But even' thefe ufes of running water^ 

confined as they are to a few Situations *, 

- are ill adapted to public roads : the flats, 

during a continuance of drizzling or even 

moderate 

* With refpe& to the idea hel4 cut, that e^ery foil ixA 
fixation affords " a fomethlng" of which running water 
will make a raid, it is much too wild to give choice to. 
That foils, in general, if worn long enough, that is deep 
enough, would, on a gentle flope, affojrd a fomething to bqar 
\ borfty or other animal, may b& trye j — for although a horfe 
path may be poached, in wet weather; yet, in dry, it fe, Jn 
the nature of the tread of horfes, trodden level, again, to 
receive, with benefit, the water of heavy ft owers:— but not 
one foil and fituation, in a hundred, is capable of ajfprding 
bard materials, fufficjent to bear the wheels of laden tar* 
rieges ; which, In the a&ion of wheel carriages, tend, not 
to fill 'up and leVel,,tmt to deepen, the holes and gutters, 
• made by running watcj : "and^ ofcourfe, aft in wnoert with 
it, tec render the road impaffable. , 



cmo4er«tej«aaas, ans. liable, to i< IwBodtrith 
-4irt : ; ja wUiaot^qoa iaathcuiajidiriftanoes, 
lifting* at Jbaft4 tO- k«p them free ; and the 
Tflopesxarc liable, to be ilrcwcd iwkh loofe 
i&asscz, and worn into inequalities, nby the 
jjtort io£ running iMrt|ter. 

A jfaai/fc Toad ; inore *efpecially a, /off road ; 
r ought to he free from . obftraftiops* in . all 
: feafops : an A soayv witlvpf&pep care, cbe.lccpt 
in that defirable ftatc- 

\With refpeft to private -andriy roads, in 
.which carriages never travel abreaft and 
v&Mom meet each other, and on which the 
be^fts pf draft arp always drawn fingle — 
.there appears to be only one right method 
pf forming them* moft especially where 
materials are fcarce, < 

The principle had long Aruck me forcibly, 
in theory, before I few it carried intp prac- 
tice, in the Midland Diftri£. 

Oh this principle, three luies of hard ma- 
terials conftitute the F<jad: a middle. path 
for thehpffcs, with 9neon v <?ach §de for^JwK 
, wheels. 

In forming a road on this principle^ th^ 

^j^i^e^athis fet out, Jpy a line, or p*het> 

wife ,as : circunrj/lgncffs r?qp4re,;#&d &efad, 

■.•..■ 'being 
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» being removed* a Carriage is drawn albbg, 
by horfes walking in this pith ; th* wheel* 
of courfe marking out the middle of the two 
outer paths. Three trenches are then dug, 
of widths and to depths proportioned to the 
quantity of materials intended to be exi- 
pended*; leaving- the paths, on filling in the 
materials, an inch or two below the' adjoin- 
ing furface* 

This method of forming wag gon p aths, . 
aptly faggeft* a fimple house path^ or 
bridle foad: and. the Midland Diftrift fur*, 
riiflies inftances of horfe paths being formed, 
on this principle*: indeed, it appeiari to bate 
beeni formerly, the Leicefterihire method 1 
of forming horfe paths by the' fide of public 
r^ads :-^tnfweriDg^ the amkward caufeways 

/Cf'9tkfcr4iftri&fc«- 

Between BofthrftK^and I**icefter are ffill 
the remains o£otie*o{ thefrpttths^ tfbich* 
-in the parts wfcftte* it^a«>toieriblyJp«Tfedt; is, 
bjptnbch* the (afeft and moil pleafant horfe 
path> by, the fide of a carriage road, I hav*r 
tm?*lfe*rij*itf*. As the line* - g£ turf oto 

thc> : 
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the fides encroach upon it, they are (haved 
eflv and the path kept free and fufficiently 
wide* 

Thefe paths are lefs liable tb be incom- 
moded with dirt* than theory may fuggeft. 
The dopes -.arc wafhed by heavy rains ; and 
the dips, if proper outlets be- opened into 
the ditches* which generally ruri by thfe fides 
of them, may be kept fufficiently free frbm 
water*, 

Thus* it is more than pfobable, the good 
effe& of flat horfe paths, funk a few; inches 
beluw the furface* led to the idea of carriage 
paths, and thefe to .flat carriage osade, with m 
f * hutments- * oa their fides, agreeably to .the „ 
pradlice of this diftrift. ' * . ;>. I' * ' ' + 
. This being as it may, flat borfe*p«ths arrt; 
produced, in argument, as evidfiicesan:J&YOr\> 
of "flat carriage xo^ds i a {firing crideneS, 
thfe .of . the dagger tf ^SftSE^AH^NQJ, 
IDEAS, without duer«amiatti«*. *?;<*? : \7 .- : 
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"Hiefe* cAu9*wAV»,'lfcweVirj s wSicR w^ere ^probjibly in* r 
terrfed tfsCccbmoto^fo^ 

are> -6r rather were, ftriking evidences of the efficacy of 
heavy rains in waflung convex furfaces ; for being narrow - 
an^ without ruts: tq^^ede v lke;4efi^^ ^HJh^iif^i i* 
general, kept perfectly clean ; mjicfc tofcetap* :ejther.ft{L , # 
eafc or/afety in travelling* 
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The futfimer of 1 789, being uiiufuilly wet, 
iaflbrded me a favorable opportunity of dfe* * 
ckling, by observations, ofi the effcGs of round 
and hollow roads. 

In traverfing the Diftritt, I did not fafl to 
notice thefe eife&s; and, in riding from 
Lcicefter to London, through Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire, &c. ficcafter^a month or fix 
weeks continuance of rains, of every degree, 
I was, being then more difengaged, ftill 
more attentive to the form and ftate of the 
roads* 

The road between Nottingham and 
Loughborough is held out, by the advo- 
cates of hollow ways, as a Specimen of their 
good eSFeft. 

This road, however, though much flatter 
than modern roads in general are, is by no 
means' uniformly reduced to the principle 
and form contended for: indeed, a part, 
which has been lately made, is thrown into 
the barrel form : a ftrong evidence that the 
trough principle, in this inftance, 19 growing - 
intadifrepute* Taking it altogether, in its 
prefent ftate (rendered" more tolerable by ; 
ports which lie fomewhat round, or which* 
lie {helving on the fides of hills) and con?'. 

fidering 
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fiderittg the materials* an excelk^t graWrfj 
and' the publicnefs of the thoroughfare to 
pay for the forming and repairs,— *the~ part I , 
faw of it, between Trent Bridge and the stop , 
of Btinny HUL #iay, without prejudice, be 
deemed one <if the' worft-kept .ro^ds in the 
• kingdom. The Jieeps torn into inequalities* 
ftrowed with large loofe ftctaes ■> and fet with; = 
fall ones,— and^ the levels loaded with mud- 
to the footlocfcs. The more gentld Jlopej* [ 
though uneven, harih, and unpleafanfr to ; 
travel upon, were certainly not indidlable : a*/ 
pfoof that on fuch fur&ces, ahd with fudi - 
materials* roods' may be- kept iiva trovekbfc 
ftate, iri defiance of running water. 

All that can be faid farther of this rited fcr 
that had the materials been putfirtto a better 
form, they would haveaflforded a better road. * 
In a country where ' good materia are fulfil 
ciently plentiful* a travelled whopays'fbr hid : 
road; whether on horfeback,, or in^a catrdagff^ 
has* a* right to expedt^ that it fhallbe, notf , 
osly found* but fafe and* pleafahtv to hirttfotf 
and his horfes : and a ftill greater right ha* 
the* proprietor of a laden carriage; tb expfc£fc ; 
W ; find the iUrfkre of therctitd-, he : pdys focy 
jfi* qt Add free from obftru&ibns;' 

Every 
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Every part of the journey from Leiceftef 
to London bore ample teftimony of the fu- 
periority of the CONVEX PRINCIPLE j 
and I have no longer any doubt of the pro* 
piiety df forming a public Carriage road j mo-* 
derately round, with an open channel, pa 
either fide* as a horft pathj With banks* 
level on the top, ai. guards to thefe paths* 
and as refourees* in wet weather, for foot 
paflengfert i and (where the width of the lane 
Will permit) with a fide road for fummei' 
travelling. 8ee Glqcestershirb, Article 
iCoT$wpi bSi 

By giving this form to roads* and by pre- 
ferring it with due attention, fo as to keep 
their furfaces free as poflible, from water* 
and, in a continuance of wet weather, from a 
fuperfluity of reduced materials > and fey pay- 
ing proper attention to the frde roads;— 4 am? 
clearly of opinion, that a very confideraM/ 
proportion -perhaps one third~perhaps oh* 
halt—of the money, which is now expended 
on the roads of this kingdom, might bt 
, eventually fayed; 

And although the whole of the expense 
x>f road* does not fall on the farmer ; yet, 
confidering the toll he pays, in addition to 

Vol* L B - th* 
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-the labor, or the rate, -he is obliged to furmdi, 
the principal part of it.may be laid to fall oil 
the occupiers, and of courfe, eventually, on 
the owners .of lands. . 
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IN A COUNTRY, which, for fome time 

paft, has been changing, from, an open 'to an 

. incloftd ftatc, we may reafonably exped a 

degree, of excellency, in the, art of hedge 

planting. It feldom happens* that, under 

fuch circumftances, the art remains in a ftate 

. of obfcurity ; b,ut that the prevailing mode 

, of execution is adapted to the given foil and 

fituation, . t . . 

This,, however, is not invariably the cafe : 
. in fkhilar fituations, on fimilar foils, and un~ 
* der fimilar circumftances, we find very dif- 
ferent modes of performing the fame op«- 
trattoria a proof tiiatthe rural arts are either 
4 very abftrufe, s or are.jjot. univer&lly. fludiod 
w with due attention- .; • 
z:':: ♦< In 



In Norfolk, wherfe a deep free fubfoil pre- 
vails* we fee hedgeWood planted by the fidfe 
of a deep ditch* 4nd perhaps near the top o£ 
a high bank ; and this notwithstanding thd 
fubflrati are naturally abfbrbent Or dfyi 
While, in th& diftrid, likewife having a deef> 
irec foil and fubfoil, the plants are laid into 
*a flat broad low bank, with a ndrrow (hallow 
ditch ; a mere trench ; and this notwiths- 
tanding the fubftrata are, in a manner in- 
variably, retentive or wet ; and the furface 
Waters, of courfe, have no other 1 way of ef- 
caping, than by means of deep ditches. In 
fc recently inclofed common field, I have feen 
ditches barely a foot deep, with water Hand- 
ing in furrows, hard by, of not lefs than fif- 
teen or eighteen inches in depth ! 

This error in pfa&ice, however, is rather 
detrimental to the lands, than to the hedges j 
which, in this diftrift, are above mediocrity ; 
and their treatment, of courfe, requires at- 
tention. 

The ufeful ideas, \colledeiij in this cafe* 
fall under the heads, 

Rdifing flew Hedges ; 
Treatment of grown Hedges. 

Br I. RAISING 
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X RAISING NEW HEDGES- the 

4bo?je inftances o£ crab tree % At prefeiu^ 
Jtaweve& ** garden .quick" joaay Joe iaid to he 
the umvet&l hedgewood; although there 
r wa$» within the memoiy of many men, TW> 
Judi bribing in ^ufe.. 

Wt» rejection pfnurfery plants, hotvevet* 
did not proceed from ignorance, in the me- 
thod of raifing them ; Jbat from principle, 
ionnded 4>n *he fali£*otiw diat^hiU5, pam- 
jiered in the richibil*f ?a ,gar4fiaH were of 
jcpurfc imprQper -to he planted, if* a ditcfc 
hank of common earth. No,no^hepfentcrs 
of jthofe sdaysknew better. " Gather them 
m woods, where they have been «cpofed Ap 
hardfhips, and have learnt to live upgn^oarip 
,fare, and, in that cafe, whea they come to 
.be tranfphmted-into hedges, tbaymuft thrive 
awaitt/* 

A,gwttenw&i near Tanuv^rth was the «&*# 
who ventured to plant garden quick, <m * 
targe ibtk* aoi&fc luccefs ruined *he Sufipe/s, 

as 

* Hoti/r hedged Ip "this difttiS^ :I «Merved a na- 
tural holly hqdge jtourifiring^as a fence agaiaft every thing, 
under very 'low-headed fpreading oaks: ail evidence of 
what«ight -be ^expe&ed from hefly hedges, under oaks 
prpperly trained. 
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ais it had fortg been, of * quick gathering/' 
The* quantity now raifccf, 'at Tamworth and 5 
ife neighbourhood, for the Birmingham and' 
other markets, is^xtraordinary. ft fc mbfttyr 
tranfpfented.. Ite price, even at Tamworth, 
is feven {hillings a tfcoufand : -at Birmingham, 
iight to ten (hfffings : yet, at thofe prices, 
cue* gardener fells, evm when no public in- 
clofuirs zrc going forward, three or four 
feundrtd thottfands annually, 
1 The moll judicious planter I met with, in 
the dxftrift^ and from whom, with the gar- 
dener fcere alluded to, I hud thefe particulars; 
ihu&s h&pfeftts at four years old, tranijrianted 
at two } anji owes not how rich a foil they 
areraifedin, 

The time of PEA^TiNG f here* is not 
unfrcquently autumn. I had an opportunity 
of making' a comparative observation, on a 
neighbour^ prattice, between plants fet in 
autumn, and others planted, in continuation 
of the £uixe hedge, in fpring. The autumnal 
planting, J* tbUcafe, hada decided preference. 
JBut the fituation was fomewhai dry ; and the 
Jpring and fujmaer 'proved fo, likewiie :— 
pndet thefe circumftances, autumnal planting 
W*H generally fticceed beft. 

E 3 The 
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TjlC METHOD OK PLANTINQ,ashasb^CH 

faid, is that of putting the plants into abroac[ 
flat mound : generally planting two rows x tex* 
Qr twelve ifiches apajrt, an4 £ fimilar diftance, 
from tke.bfqk of t^e trench, by tjie fide of 
which they. «re r planted. \ 

t The r&fan given for this jnode of planting 
js, that a deep ditch creftes- a high heavy, 
bank, $pd (hia "overloads, the roots." . 

There is, no dpqbt, (ppje truth in this; 
rcafonii\g,^,JP^ants never thrive fo \y^, as 
pn level ground j provided tfcpy are not in** 
commoded by (landing watq:; (fee Yor^c^ 
shire :) and the disadvantages of a high, 
feeavy b^nk have b?en poipted out, in Nor-, 
folk : but it is a fa£t, evident in wiou^ 
parts of the kingdom, and , particularly- in 
my own pra#ice in three different and diflant 
parts of it, {hat lodges may he raiffcd, with 
fuccefs, in the front of a high bank ; anc\ 
that its difadvaritages are by no means equaj 
to the advantage gained, by a- deep .ditcfy 
*pd high baflk, as a defence tp the rising 
fredge. ■ 

Two ro^s qf ppfts and rails ^re here the 
common guard : incurring an expence 
equal tp twice tjb&t.of a deep ditch an^ 

banklet t 
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banklet, on one fide, \and a high bank and' 
hedge, on the other. If the hedge be 
planted behind a fhelf, of fufficient width, 
and part of the mold of the ditch be applied, 
in forming a banklet on its outer brink, the 
lokd incurred, by the remainder, caufes little, 
if any, impediment to the progrefe of the 
young hedge, - ' • * 

For the method knd expence of planting a 
Jiedge, in this manner, fee m in . 1 2 3 . 

The nurfing bf young hedges,— -a bufi- 
nefs, which, in moft parts of the kingdom, 
is in a manner totally neglefted, -*-is, in 
many cafes, well attended to, here. Tliey 
ate pretty generally weeded, and, in fome in** 
ftances, hoed : in others', however, they ire, 
here, as in other places', J ieen ftrUg^fihg^ 
among weeds ;— pr&eij>aM^o£tJie following 
fpecies, : >- '•* 

I enumerate th$m, in this/ Regifter, -as I 
paid more attention to hedgeweeds, in this, 
than in any other, diftri<9: : and though they 
vary, in fome degree, in different places, they 
ere, uj>pn the whole* very miich thV f«ne* 
IP all. •,..'• 
• ^ ..■.-. . * * 

E 4 JTfipGEWEEpS 
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/|PWj of yoiihg Hedges. v . 

Couch grals and other grafles * . 

The thiftles* particularly the fpwir thiftie f 

The docks 5 
. The nettle j 

Sowthiftle? | 

Hawkwce4sj aiid a variety of iiaiaJ,! weeds, 
?vhich rob the pjsuite of their npi|rjihment t 
and ought to be ci*t off with the hoe, {q 
pffeiva§ they rife. 
, , i The. CDttyMvuJi^es j 

.The bl^^tu^divetcj^anrfp^ef inches | . 

am? -.•:.• .; :.:.,:,! ..•'•,■ •''■■■: ■•• ' 
t Tkfi&fcpf*9i ?*4 otkef dimpjng plants*; 
gfga-hurden to tfee tejle* jnore uj>ri$i$ (ho#s r : 
In h\f jnpjft ^tmtipsfi ._..;,,., 
The meadowfweet $ ; 

* The, wld jKigeiijC^j .. , . ... , : ., ; 
The^wiUpwherb? {epilobiify - t 
/v..!:':. ' -. • .' V" The! 

* Y Kaye feen, in this <fiftn&, qitfclc pfentecl^ acrafs a 
ftal aiifble incldfiffe, fa a'tf</d dfcotrch ! '-' NcMii^ cah^fltf 
greater folly f The other grafles may fee cjeftroyecl wifli 
the hoe j but fcarcely any art can free young he<jge plant? 
from couph ; which ought, at any coftj to be deftroyecj ^ 
fore the hedge be planted. 
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The perficarias, &c. &c. are almoft certain 
fuffpcation, to weak plants, die firft and 
fecoad years $ if not repeatedly femoved by 
hand, fo often as they threaten the injury of 
the infent hedge. 

Weeds of grown Hedges. 

The briar j : 

The bramble \ 

The woodbine 5 

The bitterfweet (folanum dulcamara) ; 

Black briony {tamus communis) ; and in 
ibme places, the white briony [brytmia alba) ; 
and the 

Traveller's joy {clematis vitaiba) ; are very 
deftru&ive to hedges ; efpecially if fufFered 
to grow up with them, either in the firft 
inftance, or after the hedge has been cut 
down. * 

They ought, therefore, in both cafes, to 
be eradicated, or at leaft cut out, and kept 
under, until the hedge be free from injury. 

IL THE TREATMENT OF GROWN 
HEPGES. Plafhing may be called the 
univer&l practice of this diftridt. Never- 
thelefs, I have obferved, in a few inftances, 
fL method of cutting hedges, which does not 
fprne within the defcription of plaihing. 

In 
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In this pra&ice ; one row of ftems (if f#w 
Hedge be c * double quicked") is, cut to the 
Hub, the other, hedge height '; iiot level, or' 
all of the fame height, but in fuch a manner 
as to lean back, away from the ftubs of ; the : 
fallen row ; cutting thofe which ftand fore., 
paoft the loweft, and fuch as lean of branch 
£way from them, the highfeft ; leaving the 
back fpray on, to form a blind, and to aflift 
in making a fence. * • • / 

. Under this management, tWd rows of quick 
are evidently preferable to a fingle row y 
for although I have feen " fingle quick" ; 
treated fomewhat in this manner; efpecially 
in Derbyshire, the-efffedfc is very different.' 
In this cafe, the ftools-and the fteftis are^fed 
from the fame foots ; the fame fct of fibres ; 
and the ftems, with the fpray left \ipon thejn* - 
rob the lower fhoots, from which the new 
fence is to rife, of a great part of their fap : 
while, in the other, the ftools not only ftknd 
diftinft from the ftems, but have a diftindt 
ftt of roots to fupport them, entirely inde-. 
pendent of the ftems that, are left ftandinga$ 
a temporary fence., 

The methods of plashing are various: 
the old and ftill mpft prevailing method is' 

tq 
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to.ieave part of the ftems . {landing, as "livo 
flakes"; between which the plafliers are uv* 
tgrwoyen, in the ufual manner. 

Judicious managers, however, object, and 
with good reafqn, tq live ftak.es $ which* 
throwing qut fpreading heads, in th? pollard 
nwnner, overhang. and deftroy the plafliers, 
and prevent the ftopts of the {tools from 
riling; confequently, tend to convert the> 
hedge into a rpw of thprn pollardfc ; in which 
ffate, old hedges, tha{ have been thus treated, 
are top evidently feen. On the contrary* 
vhen tjie entire hedge is ajt down (or crip^ 
pled for laying) to the ftub* the plafliers 
have no impediRient ; and the young fhoots: 
afe the lefs ineqmmqded, inafmuch as the 
plafhers flioot lefs luxuriantly than the ftakes, . 
Still,, however/ the fliopts from, the ftools, 
the x>nly offspring of the old hedge from 
which a new one can be expe<5fced, arc 
greatly injured, by the plalhers overfpreading 
|hem. 

flence, an improvement has been ftruck; 
q\it 9 in this diftrift, which probably raifes 
the art of plafhing to its higheft degree of 
perfection. This is effedfced, by driving the 
(Jead ftakes t not ii\ a line with the ftubs, hu| 

foniQ 
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feme foot or more behind them; and by 
winding the plafliers among them, &nd ed- 
dering them, according to the Cuftom of this 
country, with brambles : thus leaving the - 
flaoots, from the ftubs, the feme air and head* 

. room, or nearly the fame, as if the whole were 
cat down, and adeadhedge raifed behind them, 
,. The advantage of this method of pladuftg, 
coi&pared with the practice of felling th$ 
whole to the ftub, is, that a live hedge, 
which improves by age, is raifed, inftead of 
a dead one, which grows worfe every year : 
the disadvantage, that of part of the &p 
(of fingle hedges) being xlrawn away from 
the young {hoots ; which, in this cafe, are 
left lefs free and open, than when the whole 
of the ftems are cleared away at the ftub. 

However, where there are a fufficiency df 
young pliable ftems for pkfliers, and the 
ditch does not require mtich repair, the 
plafhing here defcribed may have, upon the 

' whole, the preference; efpecially if the 
plafliers, when the young hedge has got up, 
fee removed frojjj their interference with ih$ 
Sjpright {hoots., 

• JBut, where the hedge has been negle&ed* 
the fterns are grown few and large, particu- 
larly 
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larly wfcere vacancies require to be filled up, 
by layers orotherwife, ahd the ditch requires 
to be new made, — felling to the ftub is jn- 
diTptttably preferable.' 

It is .obfervable, however, that, in the 
diftriCt under furvey, the ditch is rarely re- 
made, and but feldom fcoured : even where 
the foil is retentive ; and a ditch, of courfe* 
neceflary.to good management. 

The rea/bning, in this cafe, is the fame, as 
in that of planting by a narrow ditch : name#- 
ly, the fear of *? overloading the roots !" In 
that cafe r there may be fome fliadow of truth.; 
but in this, in which the roots are feeding 
feyeral feet from, the bank, there is probably 
no foundation. The practice, doubtlefs, 
originates inindolenfce or an ill-timed faving* . j 

This ceofure, however, is not intended to | 

be pafled indifcriminately. There are many j 

individuals, who are aware of the utility of 
open ditches, in freeing their lands from for* 
face prater* j 

,Rejfe~ I 

i 

* Unlefs the fuperincumbent weight, by bearing on die < 
large roofs, obftrudt the circulation of the Tap* But 

iecing the well kppwn force of thefe large roots, this idea j 

ltkewife Ms to the ground. - * 
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Fpr thfe principles of Gdiehanging, fee M i N . 36* 
For obfervations on making Sodbanks> feci 

min. 49. 
Foi 4 further obfervations on Hanging gates* 

fee min, 54* 
For an inrtance oi practice, in Hedgepldnting* 

fee min. 123/ 
for a proof of the riuifariee of wider hedges f 

fee min. 131. 
For pbfejrvations on watef (landing ' againft 

live hedges, fee min. 132. 
For fremarks on the weeding of hedges, feci 

MIN. 152. 

For obfervations oil the nature of the root 

of tKe hawthorn, arid on lacerating hedge 

banks, fee mi it. 159. , 
For a proof of the nuifancd of high hedges^ 

fee min. 160* 
For further obfervati6ns on high hedges* fed 

min. 161. 
For the probable origin of crooked hedges ; feg 

MXN. 162. 
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HEDGEROW TlMBElL 

FEW DISTRICTS are lb thin of hedge- , 
row timber as this . The old enclofedr to wo- 
flrips have a tolerable fhare, but the new in- 
clofures, which, with the open fields that 
yet remain, conftitute a principal part of the 

.Midland Diftfift, are as naked,* to the diftant 
eye, as the downs of Surrey, or the wolds of 
Yorkihire. Leicestershire, more parti- 

, cularly, ftands in this predicament* There 
is not, fpeaking generally, a young oak now 
growing in the county. If this error ihould 
not be re&ified, there may not, in half a 
century, be a tree left in a lordfliip. 

This poverty in hedgerow timber, it is 

. probable, has arifen, ^partly, iri negleft, but 
much more, in a rooted antipathy, among 
occupiers, againft trees in hedges. The 

Itoifchfefs 6f the a(h, the elm, and low fpread- 
ingoaks, having been experienced* all fpe- 
ties have been indifcriminately ptofcribed. 

The 
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' * 

The aih, the elm, and Iowheaded oak^y 
are undoubtedly mifchievous in hedges ; being 
injurious to the occupier, and deftru&ive to 
the hedge. But oaks, trained in the manner 
which I have repeatedly recommended ** 
while they enhance, in a very high degree* 
the value of an eftate, do, comparatively, 
little injury to the occupier, and but very 
little to the hedge. 

The bisTJUCT of the station furnifbes 
an inftance of the latter pari, at leail, of the 
above al&rtion* The mad through an en- 
tire townfhip (I believe)-— GrindonT-r thtf 
xefidence of Lady Robert Bertie-r-Jjas on,ea^h 
fide of it a line of tall-ftemroed trees, jtooiUy 
oaks, rifing in <a pruned hawthorn hedge; 
which, far from being deftroyed by thptu* 
flourishes with extraordinary v%oy r ; ofafely 
embracing the ftems of the trees $ a feoce 
again ft all kinds of ftock* 

For an inftajiGe<>f practice m trying hedge 
oaklings, fop min* 1.55. .:*■'♦ 
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VIEWING the Midland Counties, ge- 
nerally, they are Aill well flocked with 
Wood; although there has, within memory* 
feeen an undoubted decreafe. Charnwood 
Foreft has not, figuratively (peaking, a flick 
left | — * though, within the pfefent ceii- 
tury, much of the ancient foreft remained 
Many finaller plots of woodland, and toton- 
ihips of well wooded hedges, have been 
cleared away, within the laft fifty years. 
Vol. I. F There 
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There is little danger, however, of the 
diftrift fuffering through a want of timber, 
Warwicks«ire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire, are ftill fully wooded ; 
Leicestershire, with the private woods 
fcatterfed rourtd the fkirts tof Atf foreft, and 
on the borders of Rutlandshire, has yet 
a fufficiency left to fupply its internal con- 
sumption* 

But with refpeft to coppice wood, many 
parts of Leicefterfhire, more particularly, 
muft, even now, feel a want, and experience 
many inconveniencies r which a diftribution 
of coppices would remove. It is true, that 
many of thefe woocflefs parts «f e- to6 Valuable, 
as grafs or arable land, to be converted, on 
a large fcale, into coppice grounds. Never- 
thfelefe, there, are, in moft townfliips, cold 
plots of foil, lefe produftive of corn and 
grafs, and angles in the outline of every 
eftate, which might be profitably planted 
with coppice woods. 

- ^he district of the st atio« is in £ 
manner furrburtdecT by woodlands ;*i rid* during 
my refidence in it, 1 collected, ' through this 
and other ciretunftances, more information! 
rcfpe&irig their management, than ih any 
r fcA * ' T other 



bte i fiiVe rfefidfcd in. the fubje£, there- 
fore} inquires* in this pfcec* t(ptcii\ At* 
tento;'- ' • ■ • 

tfh£fatomdtibhj obtained, thtik* tthde* 
ttic ftafewiiig fubdivifioas : 

i; Railing. 4- tlmfefeh- 

*;'Sfc!Hng: $; fc»k; 

•"p TateiigdiiWn; & CoppTee* 

1. . RAJSlfrcl m it ii. more than ^rotable, 
that moft o^the private wobds f: tb£&h we fee, 
it. prefent, fcattered fever the iilandj have 
teen raifed fey art i and that they, ate not, as 
they a je generally fuppofed to be^ remnantfe 
ef the ancient foreftsj of native tvbocUr 

In. tfee old woods of this quarter of the 
kingdom^ it is pretty generally observable* 
that t&£ iiorth and eafterrr margins abound 
With affy while the body of the wood is prin- 
cipally °*k > A n & lt 1S believed that the a(h, 
teing a q^iGk-mounting tree, was propagated 
there a$ a fcteen to the oaklings *. This is 
a circvimftantial evidence of their being raifed 
jby art ; while the evident veftiges of the piow, 
in othef inftances, are proofs of tlie pofition; 
jrt leaft as to tjiefe iriftances. 

F 2 But 

• But fee win. 166. 
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But the practice of p rop a g a t i n o wood* 
XANP5.(I mean. ordinary woodlands of oak,, 
afli, or other native woods) can be traced, by 
cifcumflances only, in ?very part of this ifland 
I have obferved in, excepting North 
Warwickshire -, where the pradtice may 
be faid to tye, at prefent in ufe. Several young 
woods are now getting up., from acorns, and 
other tree feeds, fown hy thg hands of men 
now livipgl. Yej their appearance to the eye, 
bri thejclqieft examination, is' the fame as 
that which we : obferve/lh cafes, where the 
proof is lefs politive. 

% 'The mode oV propagation is that of 
fqwing acorns, keys, &c. with the feeds of 
corn ; oj of dibbling them irito grafs land ; 
as will more fully appear in mxn. ^24. 
; II. SELLING TIMBER TREES. The 
prefent mode, of difpolal is by au&ion, — as 
it ftands :— a mode always to be recommended, 
for reafons already given. See Yorkshire* 
. In theqiethod of valuing timber, th6 

i 

only circumflahce which 'requires to be 
mentioned, here, is that of valuing the* timber 
and the bark, Separately ; keeping two di£* 
tinft accounts. This is done, by the timber 
merchant, when he fells the bark to the tanner 

by 
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by fuch valuation : a pra&ice which is not 
uncommon: the tanner, of courfe, making 
his counter valuation of the bark only. 
Vague a& this mode of valuation may feem, 
and various as the proportions between the 
timber and the bark of different trees really 
are, there are men, accuftomed to this mode 
of eftimation, who will come fufficiently near 
the truth. 

For inftances of the mode of 4iifpofal,-^ 
conditions of fale, &c. fee the minuteV 
hereafter referred to. * 

IILTAKINGDOWNTIMBERTREES. 
Three methods of felling are hereon <ufe: 
Stocking,, - • } ' . 

Axe-grubbing, and . j 
Axe-falling. 

Stocking (a provincial termfor grubbing, 
or digging with a mattock, &c.) is a kind of 
partial grubbing. The roots are cut through, 
a foot or more from the item ; and, again, a 
foot or more from the inner cutting ; taking 
up a fhort length of the thickeft part of the 
roots, and digging a trench round the tree, 
wide Enough to come at the downward roots. 

Axe-grubbing is fimilar to the Norfolk 
$rub-ftlling (fee Norfolk), except that 

F 3 the 
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the ejjcj <g the butt if left larger* here* tfeai* 

AxetFAIlisg iathe common iratfcod of 
Tarkfl^cp a^d qther pUpes, of putting pff," 
ahovegrownd, with the axe : -r- a ctiethod 
which |s jfed4ocq pr^tifed; except in ibme 
few <?ftfea ? wfcefe t&oifcfir prop of timyr^dt 
o£ cqppicfe :wood ? . i$ intended tobc taken. 

Stocking is the prevailing method j-^thcj 
WUpj? Fpi ^A&ftfis dows varying with 
tj» fizciof the tree i .feiMree of *wp» feet 
diametef, the price is ahout a flailing s and 
about fewr pence more for cutting $(£*the 
butt* thp Adcking and hutting hdsg gene* 
rally let together. 

Peeu^g Ba»k^. Tfo |V*ifef£ 5ftp/ com- 
monly made ufe of, hcrf # is pf '^aw. The 
thigh iuid the Alio booes of an aft *«; pre- 
fttmei Th$ &rn>cr (a two-hwded inftr^r 
ipent) ior:the fteraandthe larger bought j: 
the k^er, for ^he fmalier branches. The 
handle 19 a forked piece of wood, faced in thq 
end of the; bpne* The point oace givei^. 
hy the igfindmg' ftpne, or a ra{p, ktops \tfelf 
fl&rp, by wear. . 

: The arms, or boughs, aire out up into 
ftijhi r^h t and cordwood, for ^ajippax* 
>:\7 ' ^ '"" : V" ' " 'The 



wood* tf about twoifcjlljftgs, a.qc*4»Qf "iffify^ 
wood." A " ftatutc cord" nwa&rcs &W- 

&«fc ft^r fa* feff* *#<* *n<i f^ %** 

nient to the charcoal burners, if J& g^nfi^ftfi 
<?ut into lengths of tfcrf e feet t confagieR^y, 
a cord of ysirxtwopd koniy %e$.. foij#l$s r o£ 
3. feitute cord *. - . ._< . [w; 

; Tte SfRAY is generally ptfew jajtpj 
fcgqtf * Irk? *a$e. of labojr. being a. foxing*. % 
lpa«| t af flacky fagote j or, jtf j^iypd^nj^fLa^ 
bindings, .fifteen Qr fixt^en pf oee> a loadv » 

tSS&ej?t £T$wa' if* ti^s ceatraj |W*.«f fk« 
ifl^a^ (excepting thePaflks pt *%/%%& 
falls cMJy $«qng inland deajers. 
. Ju * marittf?*? country, the tree^ar^w* 
cied b@dJUy ft? t&e (hipyayd: her*, they ar* 
BMjjftlydiyided, jn ^epjace^ of tUcy* growth,. 
ibftQttrafety <£**!*£ Hence, the bufinefc 
of suiting «^rr-j»p*jncjaHy,, and firopeclg, 
twined " converting" tjmljier, -^ is, h^re^ 
aanfta3fi& ia % frp^^ jpa^sr, j, ajgiuick 

♦'TW »?ATfc*I €OR» pf this country, therefore, 
9gKes pretty neady with. the. .sir ack of the 4Cbuihen| coiuv. 
ties j {hough their diixienfions are very different. 
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judgment of the proper wares; into winch 4 
given tree ought to b# converted, requiring 
jnuch practice! 

The wares, into which the timber of this 
neighbourhood are converted, will appear in 

theMHrNUTES. r . 

V; BARK, Oakbark is difpofed ef in 
two different ways : one of them peculiar, 
perhaps, to this diftridt ; in • which, as has 
been iaid, it is fometimes valued upon the 
tree* the wood merchant carrying on two 
valuations $ one of the' timber,, the other of 
the bark r felling it to the tanner, who like- 
wife malcfes>his eftimate, by the lump, • 

The' other mode of'difpofal is' the common 
<£rie of <cfling it, ; by the ton,' in the rough * 
the method of weighing it, or rather of efti- 
mating its weighty is, however, noticeable. 
The <bark*ftaving been fet up, in the ufual 
manndty but with more than common car* 
aTs to' evenncfeof quantity, againft- horizontal 
poles or treffels,— rand having flood fome nine 
Or ten days, more or lefs, according to the 
weather, until it be fit to carry,*— the buyep 
choofes one, two, three, or a greater num- 
ber of yards, in one place, and the feller a 
Jike number, in another. Thefe yards of 

barij 
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feark are weighed, and thfc reft meafured and 
fftimated accordingly *. 
- VI. COPPICE WOOD. The two prin- 
cipal coppices, of the Diftrift of the Station, 
are thofe of Seal and Hopiyas ; the former 
in Derbyfhire * .the 4attpr in Staffordshire, 

The age at which coppice wood is cut f 
in this part of the kingdom, varies ftiuch 
with the intended ware. F or pofts, rails, and 
eoat-wood, twenty years or more are requisite 
to bring the wood to fufficient foe, Bufy 
lor the finallec wares; into which the pfd- 
duce of the coppices of this neighbourhood 
are chiefly converted, they are felled much 
pftenen 

The prevailing wakes are flaies, eddcrs, 
bur dies, brooms > and cratentmd; the laft 4 
ipecies of coppice ware I have not met with, 
before ; but which is, here, a confiderable 
article : the Staffordfhife potteries working 
up ho fmall quantity of wood, in making 
their various packages. 

In this quarter of the ifland, efpecially ort 
the Staffordshire fide Of the diftria, where 
jron forges abound, charcoal becomes an 

: Objett. 

* The* fame eftimation being taken by the tanneran4 
#$ peelers^ 



ftfe^<S of eeafidwa^le magnitude to th* 
woodman. I had an oppprmnity, hw«, of 
p«if »g «We attentfwar $9 Jtto-precefs of own- 
iftgilj a*vW fpjpcaria^e.Mjiiv^f*. . , 

References toMinittesv 
r ■ ■ for $h* '©nv$G6 . a$4 &&frt of ^uUho^ng 

: • f?or fiance*©/ «<$£ ifiiyji being defoliated 
gliti i*7»- . ••-;; ' v .. ; ... u 

:• Far rmm k* 4>^ ^M% **fo. w%g %ww 

taneoufly in grafs land, fee 128, 

. For fqtth?r ofcs. 9»> the O&i/fr, $39, * 

, FortVccu^e^ent^^ra/it't' of the oak* 

For dfc?. pn. iOwgrouith of tl^e ^, 1 33, 
For ohs. on the gro^ti ( of the <?/*/,, 134, 

: For q\>$. on $&g*(wtb4>£ the ppfar* * 35* 
For an account of the jfcZr 0/ Merevalo, 

timber* jlfe ura. 136. 

.. F«h? q^ervajiew Q» fa rifi of tbf fop In 

*& *^feer aafcs, fee mi y . 1 37. 

. ; Fob thcjale of Weeford Park timber, 1 38, 

: For fafak of Statfold, Q8& timber, 139* 

?9I 
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For obfcrvations pn the tip^ offeffibg 
pak timber, 149. 1 

For remark? on the ** %" in timber, 141, 

For further observations ai) die jr^fr ayf A&r 
^ of paks ? fee $iiif f J4?* : 

For pbferyatipas on the metfyxl andcautiQi} 
in felling timber, 14?' ^ 

For remarks on tapping oakc, 143. 

For r$marl|s on training timber, 143, > 
. For general obfcrvations 05 die 4ge ^ 
///w&r trees, fee *mj. 144. 

For remarks on the timber of Needwood 
Forejl, &c r apej pn the *£* fif o*k tunhfTj 
149. . 

For 3 4pfcripjipn pf the Shikar oqk n &?• 

?49- 

For an i^ftfflce of the wk being injurs4 
fry an /ff/&7, fee min. 150. 

For farther obs. on charcoal, fee mi n. 15$, 

For reflexion? on the dtcfmt afotb timber % 
fee Mi*}* 154, 

For farther obfervgtipas on the cukwattifc 
ymdJands of North Warwickfhire, fee 1 $6. 

tor remarks on the propriety of floating 
bs ? fee min. 157. 

For an evidence of the experience requifite 
lytbpbnime&Qfctm^ 158. 

For 
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For remarks on the advantage of woods 
$n rock, fee min. 158. 

For ihtfale of Statfbld affc andelm, 1 63 . 

For rejharks on adapting perennial plants 
fo foils and filiations-, 164. 

For observation on pra&ice, in converting 
$ak timbef; 165. - .: •.-;•• ■'" 

For remarks on the age, &c. of afh and 
$lm, j66. ;;' 

For a defcription of the Middfeton oak) -i&p* 
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THE ART OF PLANTING is feparable 
from that of raifing woodlands, in a more 
natural and fimple way, immediately from, 
the feed. This is a fummary operation, like 
that of lowing a crop of corn, or laying down 
Jand with grafs feeds. The other a pro~ 
greflive work; confifting of various nice and 
difficult operations j both in the nursery 

and 
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land, in the ^LvAjItatiOn. Nevertheless, 
planting i& at this day* the prevailing 
mode of propagating trees; whether for 

USE Or for ORNAMENT. 

With a view to inhere utility* however* 
planting, except in hedgerows, can 
rarely be adopted with propriety. . But where 
ornament is a.jointorthe principalobjeft, 
planting, is in moil cafes eligible. 

It is not my intention to introduce the 
fiibje& of ornament, merely, in a work 
of rural economy. Neverthelefs, the 
A^t of planting, which is applicable, on 
manyoccafibns, to use as well as ornament, 
is profefledly a branch of the prefent work. 

Planting is indeed an art to which I have 
long been partial, and on which I' have, at 
different times, beftowed coniiderable at- 
tention- 

Some years, ago, I digeftcd my ideas on 
the- fubjedi, and revifed them, in the prefs, 
iduring my refidence in this diftridt *. . 

Warm with the. fubjeft, and wifjiing to . 

extend mypradtic^, I undertook*, while I 

was wprovmg this eilatc, to ornament it. 

. How 

• Sec Planting and Rur al Ornament, a Prac- 
tit^l Treat ife> in two volumes o&avo. 
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How far I have fueeeeded* the place iijfetf 
tmtk fpeak. What I purpofe to convey in 
thefe volumfc$,are feme practical obfervations 
on planting : an aft which my fuceeft 
has led the to believe 1 have in forte raeafiire 
advanced; 

But thefe retnaf k$ being fen my oWn prac- 
tice, they will app*at with moft propriety 
in the fecend volume* See the iiiNt/tisfc 
referred to beldWi -*- 

Th* pkntetiofts fef this diftrift &rfe fewi 
and aSord little information otr «he fabje&.-^- 
Excepting thofe at FisherWick* dbhe mfc 
dfer the dire&ion of the late Mu Bftcrtw; 
few have fuccceded well. Btttj ift Zttty part 
of the iflatidi we fee lhn3ar;thifcairiage$ in 
planting : a pfoof that the art is nbt genetafly 
tinderftood, or ilot fufficiefttly attended to; 

The only circumftanee that requires to hk 
noticed, rtfpe&ing the pra&iee ofjplantihg, in 
this diftrift, is that of the ttthferymari's fl£ 
faring the plants, the-firft fteit; : Iftat is, If 
they do fldt grow* he farriiffces h& dtoffomers 
With fi*& ones iii their fteU i ri affd thS 
whether he plants then* hitnfelfy or leaves 
it to- others to put them in j provided that* 
in rhe latter cafe, ttoey fotlmvhfe di#daion*i 
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This practice, I underftand, was firft efta* 
blifhed by a. nurferyman of Covtniry ; but 
has fince, through, a kind of* neceffity, been 
adopted by other nurferymen. 

Wfieie tfcffrfxlffeiyiflali is^rilpfcytf^to^put 
in his own plants, this is a reasonable practice) 
but, when we confider how much depends 
on the operation of planting; it can fcarcely 
be deemed fuch, to. Infure the fuccefs of 
others. 

References to Minutes, 

For incidents in my own practice, in thd 
fpringbf 178$, fee Miw. 146. 

For kiHaftces of the wan* of fuceefs in 
planting, in thfe dry fifing of 1785* fee 
MIS. 14& 

Fbr fatther remarks on my own jirra&ice,* 
in 1785, fee 1 53. 

For remarks on the advantage of planting, 
fteep flbpe, fee 157* 

Fbr ferthef incident!* ifi my oWn pra&ice; 
In the autumn of 1785, autf the fpring of 
17$6, fee min,.i6£. 
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THE Sizes of Farms, throughout tha 
Midland District, are large, con- 
-fidering the quality of the foil* 

The district of the station contains 
feme capifal farms. Brsmcot, Tooley, Alncot, 
Amington % Sierjcot* Hog/hi/l, Dunmmeer,Stat+ 
foldy Thorp, Seckington, &c &c. lying imme- 
diately within this neighbourhood, rank in 
the fijfft clafs of farms of the kingdom* Moft 
of them three to four or five hundred acres 
of land, worth twenty to twentyfive {hillings, 
in acre. 

Thefe farms are fituated in the old ill- 
clofed parte of the diftrid* How they have 

been 
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fceeii aggregated to their prefent fize is hot 
obvious; Probably, they have never been 
in the fkte of common field. Formerly, 
much of them lay in large €k feeding pieces," 
or grazing grounds* of fifty or fixty acres 
each* this accounts for the prefent ftraight- 
hefs of many of the hedges. Some of them 
are exttepafochial ; and they may be fub- 
diviiions of totf nfliips * that have beefa given> 
by the feudal lords* to their defendants* 
This, however, by the way *. 

The characteristics op fr AkMs vary* 
Of courier with their ftate as to mclofure* 
The opeirtownfhips, as well as thole which 
have been recently inclofed* are moftly in a 
ftate of aratiom 

The farmtf of the oldet iiiclofures* of which 
Only I £baj$ {peak* are much of them in grafs % 
being fubjefted, in the manner which will 
be foown, to an alternacy of grafs and arable* 

VoL.h O FARMERS. 

+ 1796* Hetiwofore, theft lamb were, doubtlafc, ap- 
pendant 16 the Mercian Court, which refided at Tain worth, 
found which tbefe Farms are fituated. 

At prefent, they refemble, in appearance, as well as in 
the Plan of Management) the Hams of Devoirihins. See 
Wss* or £m«.A^D r SedtonPirAN orMANAOitajirr 
09 Faam$« 
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| ^ EVERY DISTRICT has its leading men j 

| its " capital farmers:" their* proportionate 
number varying, in fome degree at leaft, 

. with the fi£es of farms which are prevalent, 

j and with the ftate of husbandry at^whieh it 

I has -arrived; % ■ ^ 

| Thefe men confift either of tenant^, 

j whofe fathers, having profited by their good 

] management, have left their fons fufficient 

j capitals aftd knowledge, to increafe them $ or 

j| of thefuperior clafs of yeomanry, culti- 

|i vating, in continuation, their paternal eftateS. 

j This clafs of occupiers have many ad- 
vantages, over the lower orders of hufband- 

( -mtxi. 'They travel much about the country; 

| • efpefcially thofe whofe principal ofej^dt is 

ij liveftock. They ate' led to diftaiit markets, 

I! Japd perhaps to the' .metropolis. They .fgfc 

) *#i Gftttrfe* various: jnodes of management* 

I; ^ * and 
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khd mix in various! cbmpanies : confining 
not merely of men of their own rank in life : 
men of fortune and fcience have, of late 
years; admitted them into their company ; 
and to their mutual advantage. 

Thus* their prejudices are worn off, their 
knowledge enlarged; and their difpofitions 
rendered liberal and communicative, to a 
degree which thofe, who have not mixed 
and converfed freely with theip> are not aware 
of. 

The MiuiAND District may boaft of 
a greater number of this defcription of men, 
than any other I have yet been over j and 
We may, I apprehend, venture to add without 
rifque* than any diftrift of equal extent in 
the kingdom; It is not only a large-farm 
-and grazing country } but the fpirit of breed- 
ing, which has gotie forth of late years, has 
• infufed an ardour and exertion among them, 
unobfervable in other diftri&s; Except in 
Yorkshire, Lhave found the spirit of im- 
provement no where fo high. 

Beiides thefej mafcy of the midland 
farmers have had other two great ad- 
• Vantages^ of which farmers in general are in 
Want* 

•G 2 Formerly, 
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F<?03«erly f *nd flail in many diftri&fi, 

.yeomen and iarrncrsi who were able and 
willing to educate their fons, did it iblcly 
with a view to fk them for trade, or enable 
them to follow one or other of what are em*- 
;pha*ipaHy termed the pr&feffions. Being edu- 
cated, they were of courfe incapacitated for 
fanners ! 

Not fo, however, in this country. There 
$i»e meOj now at the middle age of life, wha 
have had a regular school education; 
and who, inftead of being fent out of the 
country, to a trade, or a " prdfeffion," have 
been placed as pupils, with fuperior far- 
toers f at fome diftance from their fathers* 
residences : thus, at once, improving their 
knowledge, by a double tuition* and break- 
ing off, in their tender ftate, the , attach- 
ments to cuftoms, right or wrong, which 
thofe, who have feen only one mode of ma- 

- nagement, are too liable to form. 

. . Hence, we find this defcription of men, 
not only adopting fuch improvements 
4$.haYe gained a degree of eftablifhment, but 

.ifcriking out. others, by experiment ; and 
: ftill farther enlarging their ideas, by read- 
ing : and this with little danger of being 
- ." . milled. 
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milled. Their judgements arc w a degrefe 
formed. They heive % bafis to buiMboa, 

Among die cifing generation-, a»d m * 

vc*y few years, we may expeflt to find num- 

* fters of this ctafs of occupiers^ Almoft every 

febftantaal farmer, now, educates his fen*, 

and brings up one or more to his. <rmn frt* 

feffim. 

If ever agriculture he brpughfc mar to ger- 
fedion, this is the ck& of mem who muft 
raife it. - Msn op fortune may, and ought 
fpr their own intereft, to encourage and pro* 
mote,, for with them, eventually, center th© 
profits of improvement. But the superior) 

C^ASS Of PROFESSIONAL ME» Jftttft juggtfk 

and execute *» 

With refpeft to the low?:*- classes erf 
husbandmen, who form the main body of 
pecupiers, their bufintfe is xpjblfcw: «nd, tf 

** By professional men, I do not mean thofe, only t 
Who have been bred up to hufbfcndry, from their youth. 
Tbe^e are men, in every quarter of the kingdom, who* 
baying attended p*rfo*aUy % and cleft fa during a pourfc of 
years, to die minuti* of hi^flwndry, 4; 4 frtftfl?*** a ^ c *f 
courfe become brofbssjoKal: an^many men of to** 
TUNE, who, having paid a fimilar kind of attention to 
Practice, have acquired, <X courfe, a fiteilar kind of 
B&AQTiCA*, SNQWWPC*. 
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the jncn. Whom they are in the habit of loo^; r 
ing up to, lead the way, though it may be 
flovrtyj they are fure to follow. 

Thus improvements, ftruck out and ef? 
j^Sted, by the fuperiof clafs of profeffional ; 
occupiers, are introduced into common prac-» 
ticc*; while thofe of unprofeffional men,' -if 
they nxerit adoption, die for want of .being 
properly matured ; or, if raifed into indi- 
vidual practice, feldom become fervjceable 
to' the community at large, " : 

The great bulk of occupiers confider every 
man, who has not been bred up in the habits 
of huibandry, or enured to them by Ion 
praftice;. as. a vifionary * and are more in-r 
J clined to fneer at his plans, than adopt them ? 

■i though ever fo excellent. 

$ ' ■ t^cnco, probably, the inefficacy of the nu- 

,t pierous societies of agriculture, which 

■j Have b<?en formed, in various parts of the 

I* kingdom. There is only one, that of Bat;*, 

1 which, from all the information that ha§ 

'* come within my knowledge, has been, in 

> any cofcfidfcrable degree, fuccefsful -, and the 

,il ' fuccefs'of this, probably, has been, in fome 

i degree at Jeaft, owing to the profeffional men 

I y/ho belong to it. ' 

* Societies 
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Societies formed of professional men, 
{Hcoifrflged and ajjifted by the landed in- 
terest, could not fail of being beneficial, 
in promoting the rural affairs of thefe king- 
doms ; and the midland counties, whe* 
ther from centrality of fituation, or from the 
number of fuperior managers- in -it, are fin-* 
gularly eligible for fuch a fociety. 

But societies, on the plan which Jias 
hitherto been adopted, though they were to 
jbe formed of profefiional men, under the ' 
patronage of the landed intereft;, would <ftill 
be, i^their nature, little more than tbeanticaL 
Mete fftgi^ties want the fuhjeft -before ^hem, 
.Their moft probable good effe& could b* 
tha£ of Mftmilating, by*fire<|uent meetings, 
the fefttiments of the proprietors and 
the occupiers of lands; thereby encreafing 
the n^^eflary confidence between them.;, and 
$m$ far, pfcourfc,, becoming eifentially Ser- 
viceable to their common intereft. . But they 
faljh far ihort of being : th$ ihoft eligible in- 
stitutions, fpr the advancement o£ rural know^ 
jedge, ' 

.. In the Digeft 0&&&MIWOT1& qf JtGRr- 
culture, on the. Jubje<3: PUBLrc AGRir- 
culture, I prapofcd! an cftabhftuilent of 
Q 4 AGRI-? 
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AGRICULTURAL COLXEGES, tO be diftri- 

bated in different diftrifts, as seminaries 

pf RURAL KNOWLEDGE, 

It is apw xjoof c than twelve years finpe that 
propofal was written, duping which time my 
attention has been bent, unremittingly, oq 
fural futypfts ; and the refult i$, that I now 
fee, ftill more evidently, the want ctf JiURAJ, 
seminaries. 

Tho'temiiuuies thefe propofed arc, how-, 
ftver, on too large a fcale, for ^ny thing loft 
than national cftabliihment ; and com-? 
jyfEflucg, rather than agriculture, a|>pears 
to c&gagc* at .prefent, the more immediate 
attention of government * &nd this, net* 
,withfta©4ing the present fcaf city 9f grain k 
fuch, that we are afking, eyen the Ameri-? 
PANS, for a fUpply 4 and notwkhftanding a 
y$ry ponfiderable part of the cat t lb, which 
4iow come to market, are the produce of 
Ireland. See mist. i22 t 
* I have already faid, in the courie «f thi^ ' 
work, that it is. not my intention |o obtrud^ 
my fentiments, unfecmingly, ^national 
concerns - r but fafk&kd of th? mafs of in- 
formation, which, in the nature of my piirfuit^ 
J> nwft: necdj%ify have accumulated, — no 

man, 
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p$n 9 perhaps, baying had a fimilar oppor- 
tunity, — I think it a duty I Owe to fociety, 
gnd aa infepar&ble part of my prefent under* 
faking, to regifter fuch ideas, whether po* 
litical or prpfeffional, as refult, aptly and 
lairly, put of |he fubjeft before me * and f in 
this place, I think it right to intimate the 
probable adyantage which might arife, from 
ABOARD OF AGRICULTURE; — or; 
piorp generally, of RURAt A*FAiss; tP 
fake cognisance, not of the ftate and pro^ 
piotipn pf ApR jctjlture, merely ; but alio 
pf the cultivation of wastes and the 
^ropaOatjon Of timber: b^fes, pli 
which, not cpmjnerce pnly, but the political 
pxiftencg pf the nation is founded, And 
when jnay this cpnntry expeft a more f?i- 
yor^bfe opportunity, than the prefent,( 1790) 
pf laying a broad atnd fitpi bafis pf its |utur<i 
profperity? ♦ 

The ESTABLISHMENTS, I am now 
gbout to prppofe, might be formed by infix- 
vi duals, in various parts of the kingdom 5 
gnd might feadily bp railed into PRAC- 
TICE, 

The situation of an eftablifhment of 
fhis nature ought to be (though not necet 

farily) 
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farily) upon a considerable landed eftats j 
as *five thoufan4 apre$ of tolerable foil. 
: The inunediate site might confift of 
five huhdre4 acres,; more or lefs ; laid q\i% 
ipto Twp farm^, or general , divifions ;•— 
$he :one pr actjcai,, the pther e^pei^i-* 
a^sntal * f . 

r , The p^^ctical dinfion to be eflabliihed ? 

-in^thp : putfct ? on the beft pr*dtice of the 
^iftridl it .may lie in* #nd. to be coixdufled 
on. jths.pipffc rigi4 principles Qf pecuniary 
*dv^ftgf, . r;/ . ... •, ., 

. ..{Ik? e^pe^ime^tai, part to be^ appp* 
p^ated,*.chiefly, to hus^a^pry, with a com* 
partrtfent for planting, and anojther.fbf 
#QTANY«- . ~ ■; ,;.. ';: - - •. r 

^ The part appropriated tp planting, tp 
?pn#ft of a nii^sery ground, ..and fuch 
Cprher'or fcreen plant^tjo^^ 'ij5 may b<j 
wanted for the ufe of the eftate ; the, in? 
^tion being that- of making^xperimpnte on 
the.propagationofwoopLANDsan4if^D(jE$j 

;n. •"..; •:'," '".."": ■':::■ '.:' . '. V 

~ V If-tht *iAiMili»iiEinr of est ATfes, including 

FLANTING, RURAL ARCHITECTURE, &C. &C. fllOllId 

jornv ; parts of the eftabliifymen/, an estate ^"W be in a 

degree requifite. Bu*> \i it were, confined to Agricu4j- 
JV&Z) folely, a farm, fcnly, woulii bd wsinte£ 
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jas well ^s (hat of raifing n£w varieties of 
jtrees and hedge woods. 

The botanic garden to receive a col- 
lection of native plants, as well as. of 
the feveral varieties pf .cultivate^ 
p l a n t s T whether nati ve>xr . exotic : its in* 
tended ufc being that of a school of 
107 any ; as well as that of raifing new 
v a r 1 e t 1 e & of the agricultural plants air eady 
cultivated ; and: of endeavoring to difcover, 
imoiig the ijncultivated fpecies, . fresh 
plants, fit for the purpoffe of cultivation* • 

The r^ft to be appropriated tq expert 
ments in husbandry; on the feveral dc- 
partment^ pf the ARABLE^ancMhe gkass-i 
land management; as well a$ on live* 
stock $— r% npft jntesefting: |ubje& pf ex* 
perirnent, ; 

The ufe of this compartment requires joot 
to be explained. It may, however, be pro* 
per to fay, that the general intention pro- 
pofes, as the main purport pf the eftablifti* 
ment, that, as an operation, a procefs, or a 
general principle, fhall be fully /proved, by 
experiment (but hot before, however plaufibk 
it may be in theory), it fhall be transferred 
to the part which is purely practical, and 

be 
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be there regi/kned 9 as an imfkovjbmeFnt of 
the cftabliihcd pra&ice. 

Tim buildings of the two fen»$ tabq 
diftinft. Thofe of 4be pradfcipal, the ordi* 
pajy femi buildings, which may be ibppofed; 
to be on the pren»ifes, Thpfe of the experi-t 
jnental to confift of 

A farmery, or regular fuite of fow* 
buildings, on tfye beft plan, and in the beft 
ftyle of rural archite&ure, afcprefcnt koown*, 
endeavoring to unite, 4& far as fixation awl 
materials will, permit* fipxplicity ancl convex 
jiieray :with cheapnefs and durability.. 

- A frEPQSITORY ,Q£ JMPJWSM&EtfTS, ami 

Momu of farm buildings^ fences, gates, &c. 
Not the ingenious febrics of theory ; but fuqh 
asLaret admitted ijrt© the sftsbliflwd jjra&ice* 
of the different diftri#s of the ifland;'o? 
fed*, as have b^5«^ oihtsmtfe*foIfy prwted* by 
a ojn^mued'eoutf^ of pr&Skice: in order, 
that* by bringing: the whole under the eye^ 
regularly arranged and duly clafFed, thci* 
comparative merit may be more readily aft 
pertained ; and the judgement bs, of courfe, 
jrffifted, in fele&ing foch as may be beft 
adapted to a given foil and fituatioiu With 

* MANUFACTORY OF IMPLEMENTS J fo* 

the 
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the more eafy domination of thofe which 
we already proved to be fuperiorly ufcful ; as 
well as for the conftru&ion of fuch new 
implements as invention may fugged* 
Aim! with a trial ground, adjoining; for 
the purpofe of tefting new implements (when 
no other ground may be at leifure), and for 
regulating and fetting to work, thofe to be 
transferred to diftant difVifts ; that lefs im- 
pediment may arife, when they reach the 
intended places of practice. 

An experimenter y, for analyzingsoiLS 
and manures, investigating the vegetable 
and the animal economy ; and, generally, 
for the ftudy of the more abftrufe branches 
of the fcience. 

A library, for the reception of books 
on rural subjects ; as well as of thofe, 
on every other fubje#, which may ferve to 
elucidate rural knowledge. 

A lecture *h?om, for the purpofe of 
ioftrufting pupils, in the principles of the 
rural science ; whether they axife out qf 

DATURA!. OT SCIENTIFIC KNOWtSPGEt 

The PJLOPESIOB9, requite to fiich an 
cfUbliihn^nt^ would he $ principal, to 
form and cc»d«ft, with (u?h assistant*, 

as 
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as cifcumftancss woiild readily pbifitf dttft 
when the fcale and the departments were 
determined. 

But, Who woiild Wifh to have 1 ftrcfr aft 
incumbrance upon his eftate? arid, What 
individual would be at the expense of fueh 
an eftablifhment i 

Such queftion? wtfuld he futile; 

Rather let it be aflced, Who would fie*' 
wifh to have the rural knowledge of the 
ifland collected upon his eftate ? and, What 
liberal mind, especially if bent to Sgrifcul- 
tural purfjuts, would not be gratified in feeing; 
improvements, in the firft art and fcience the 
'^human mind can be employed upon, grow* 
ing daily under his eye ? and, What man, 
who regards the intereft of his family, would 
not with to fee the beft cultivated farm in 
the kingdom upon his eftate $ and* of courfe* 
in due time, to be in poffeffion of the beft 
cultivated eftate in the kingdom r 

This, alone, might be a.fufficient recom- 

pence for ; the original experice ; which 

would, in all probability, be repaid, with ftill 

greater ititereft; by the pupils: which, fuch 

vtfn eflablilhment would, With a degree of 

.moral certainty, draw together. '* '-:-. 

- The 
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The prefent premium, given with, a, farm 
pupil to an individual, varies with the ability 
or chara&er of the tutor, and with the 'treat- 
ment the pupil experts to receive. The ufual 
term is four years, and the premium forty tp 
two hundred pounds. With the firft, they 
are treated as a fuperior kind oifervatits^ with 
the latter, as ajjiflants. 

What man, whether of the fuperior. clafc 
of yeomanry or tenants, or of the fuperior 
clafs of tradefmen or others^ who are nod/ 
Winging up their fons to hufbandry, would 
not, after his fon had gone through a courfe 
"of private tuition, and received the rudi- 
ments of inftru^ion, from himfelf or fome 
profeflional friend, wifh to perfeft his edu- 
cation in a PUBLIC SEMINARY /— where 
he would have, not only an opportunity of 
feeing practice in its higheft fiate of im~ 
•provement, and of converfing with profes- 
sional men of the moft enlightened under- 
'ftanding; but where he would be dulyinitiatetf 
in the theory of rural knowledge : in the 
method of makipg, regiftering, and obfervihg 
the refalt of experiments j of afcertaining 
the natural qualities of soils and manuka 
of improving* the varieties of cultivate J) 
v crops, 
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crops, as well as of afaSrtainirtg the irffi&f 
Tent qualiticsi arid improving the various 
•breeds, of livest ock j where he wotild f<te # 
order and fubordinatibii, and teafii the pro* 
per tfeatinent of Servants j and Srfiong 4 
variety of other branches of tifefiil know* 
ledge, the form and method of keeping farm 
accounts, and of afcertaining, with accut* 
racy, the profit or lofs upon the whole and 
every part of his bufinefs j confequently, of 
bringing it as nearly, as in its nature it is 
capable of being brought, to a degree of 
.certainty. fc 

And what poffeflbr of landed property 
.would not wifh to have the heir of his eftate 
initiated, at leaft, not in the maitageoaent of 
estates only* but in the proper management 
of farms } without a knowledge of which, 
-00 man can be a judge of the proper ma?''' 
uagemeat of an eftat? : a part of education, 
4S effehtially requifite to an heir of landed 
property* as the acquirements of political 
knowledge are to the heir of a kingdom* 
Jadeed* the more immediate happinefs of a 
Jfrriaeipai part of every nation* Spends rathe* 
OH ti*e poflfejGfcrs of eftates, than m th^paf* 
ioflta; of ita wtown* A*4 J* is a &#- ipcoa* 

trovertible* 
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trovertible, that, in cither cafe, the refpeda- 
Ibility and perfonal happioefs of the poffeflbr 
will ever be reciprocal with tbofe of the 
people ; on which alone they can be built, 
with iitmnefs and full fecurity. 9urely> 
then, a branch of knowledge, which natu- 
rally leads the poffeflbr of a landed eftate to 
live in the hearts of his tenets* can be no 
inean acquirement; 



Workpeople, 

DAY LABORERS may be faid to- be £ 

fcarce, in this diftri£t. 

Neverthelefs wages are moderate. In re- 
gard to difp&tch, they are much below me- 
diocrity ; and in what may be termed the 
honeft pride of wQrkmefy they are very de- 
ficient. 

Yearly servants are proportioned, of 
eourfe, to the number of laborers in the given x 
neighbourhood. . 

Vol. I. H Tfreir 
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Their wages are very low. Seven or eight 
pounds are the ordinary wages of a maiv 
fervant ; ten pounds the higheft. A woman 
three* guineas. Not much more than half 
• the wages given in Yorkshire. But a want 
of exertion, . and an extravagance in keep, 
efpecially in 6eer, more than counterbalance 
the difparity in Wages. 

The ridiculous cuftom of the cider coun- 
try J in regard to a fuperfiuity of beverage, 
has been feen, in Glocestershire. A 
cuftom, equally abfiird, and much more ex* 
travaganty prevails iri the Midland Dis- 
tricts. 

In the cider countries, in a cider year, the 
a&ual coft is inconfiderable. But, herei the 
enormity of extravagance is annual, and in a 
degree certain. The price of malt is much 
lefs fluctuating than that of apples and pears. 

The quantity of liquor wafted may be fome- 
what lefs, here, than in GlocefteHhire : b^it 
iri quality and in coft of the beverage of farm 
laborers, this diftridfc far excels every other: 
fee min. 22. 

The time of changing fervants, here, 
is Michaelmas. 

The places of hiring arethe"ftatutes." 
* . References 
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References to Minutes., 
For a defcription of Pole/worth jlatute, fee 

MIN.U. 

For calculations and remarks on ieer, fee* 
min, 22. 

For inftanceS of allowing laborers to plant 
potatoes, in the nooks of arable fields, fee 44. 

For inftance of laborers being allowed half 
the crop of potatoes, for cultivating it, fee 63. 

For an inftance of the hard living of farm 
laborers, fee mi n. 94. 

For the inconveniency of farm laborers 
living at a diftance from the farm, fee 101. 

For a rare inftance of ftrong natural ability, 
induftry, and honefty, being united in a farm 
laborer, fee 117. 



BEASTS OF LABOR. 

HEAVY HORSES have been, time im- 
memorial, the beafts of draught of this diftrift. 

Of late years, however, fome few oxen 
have been worked ; and a fpirit for working 
H 2 them* 
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them apptkrfc to be gairfing grotlhd, apicd* 
among fuperior managers. 

The horse TfeAM of this diftrjdt is grown 
to a fhaifteful height of extravagance. The 
pride of.Jhdw teams, a folly ofefervable more 
6v lefs in moft dlfiri&s* is here truly abfurd* 
The ffrft C6ft, the trappings, and the keep* 
Afe all equally out of chara&er, for farm horfes, 
. A fajhionahle fixyeafold horfe cannot bfe 
purch&ied, under thirty. or forty guineds. 
Five horfes are tonfideced as a team. A 
fiiow teftm, fit to be feen, canttot, therefore, 
be pqrchafed for lefs than one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

The firft coft, however, is not more ex- 
travagant than the annual expence. A fhd\V 
team is a fhame to be feen, unlefs the horfes 
have three or four inches of fat upon their 
ribs. To bring them to this exquifite ftate, 
they are of courfe limited in work, and un- 
ftinted in provertden " A ftrike, a meal, for 
fix horfes is counted fairifh feeding:" Two 
meals, a day : fourteen ftrike, a week ; near 
two and a half buftiels, a horfe, a Week I 

The Trarnefc, toa, 'specially the houling, 

h truly -ridiculous : ; J at once expehfive land 

ifnornamcntal : ftanding lip aukwardly high 

• •- above 
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^bove the back of the horfe j like the faiU 
fin of {he nautjlus ; as if it we* e intended 
to catch the wind, and accelerate or retard 
{he mptjofl pf th? fnijpal. .. . 

With refp?£t to attendance, however, 
the cuftom of the Midland Diftrift i$ huf* 
£andly, compare4 with that of the fouthen* 
counties ; where a man and a boy are allowed 
to each team, of four horfes. Hpre, a n>an 
alone, ufually takes care of fi# horfes (as a 
team a$d a faddle h?rfe)-: a \yaggoner and 
J^is lad, frequently of two teapis *„ 

,£s a fp^cies of pRoyENPER* ieaps fire ftill 
ufed; though i*pt fo liberally-,, a? they were 
formerly, when the fields were open; and 
beans of courfe more plentiful, than they are . 
now. They are pretty generally " kibbled" 
—that is, cfufhed in a mill ; whether for old 
or for yqung horfes, Bar fey 9 which is not 
maltable, is fometimes given to hoyfes * but 
it is not a, favourite, or rather hot a fafluon- 
able provender ; it is apt to * c tari* the horfes \ 
This, top, is frequently kibbled f and fo*ne-» 
tiines oats aye eiruflie t d. 

. H % When 

♦ By the cuftom of this Diftrica, Farriers charge a 
(hilling, a journey : thro which nftean% a wafte of drags, 
. At/l<jaft» is frequently prevented* 



I 
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When chaff* is not in plenty, all horfe corn 
ought, no doubt, in ftridtnefs of management, 
to be crujhed. 

Another provender of horfes, which is in 
ufe in this diftrift, and in which, only, I 
have found it in ordinary pra&ice, is " cut 
meat:" that is, oats in ftraw, cut into very 
ihort lengths, in a chaff-box, and in a man- 
ner which will be fpoken of under barn 
management. This is an excellent horfe 
food, efpeciaHy when hay is fcarce y being in 
itfelf both- bay and corn. ' The cutting, it is 
true, is fome : expence ; but thrafhing and 
pilfering are thereby avoided. 



LMP.LE MEN TS, 

THE species of implements, requiring 
notice in this place, are, 
The Waggon, 
The Plow, 
Tb$ Harrow* 
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The. WAGGON is noticeable on account 
of itsaukwardnefs, clumfinefs, unwieldinefs, 
and, in the prefent ftate of roads, its unfitnefs 
for & farmers ufe. Its weight (with narrow 
wheels) a ton to twentyfiye hundredweights ^ 
Jts height, with the " geering" on, feven or 
eight feet {when empty!). The length of 
the body fourteen or fifteen feet ; from tug 
'to tail, twenty or upward ! — The height of 
the fore wheels is four feet nine orten inches ; 
without any . infe&ipn in, the body of th^ 
\yaggon to receive them ! No wonder it 
ihould require near an acre of ground tq 
turn Lt pn ; and a horfe or two extraordinary 
to draw it. . 

The gawkinefs . of its conftruftion origi- 
nated, no doubt, in the depth of the roads, at 
the tinie it received its prefent form .; a tall 
waggon was* drawn on- its belly fcliomer than 
a low one. But, now, when the roads are 
rendered mare paffable, a more convenient 
carriage ought to be adopted. 

If any leading man would introduce the 
West-country waggon, he might be 
rendering His country an effentiaJ fervice. 
The fuperiority of a waggon which, when 
goaded with a full harveft load, is not much 

U 4 higher 
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higher thai* the prefent waggon of this 
diftridt, when empty, could not fail of being 
readily {cpn t. ' 

' The old PLOW of this d|ftria 'is iimila F 
to that of Glocefterfhire : a long heavy un- 
wieldy implement : requiring five or fix 
horfes to work it. At prefent, the prevail- , 
ing plow is the modern plow of Yorkihire ; 
from whence it has not been many years ifi<- 
troducfed, into this diftrift : even the fteep 
ndges ojj/fome of the common fields are now 
flowed, in ordinary, tyith this light fhort 
£low and three hoffes. 

But a ftill more modern invention is the 
doubi-e plow : an implement which took 
its rife ih this. neighbourhood; and which 
na$ madfc the moil rapid progrefs, toward 
(rommon ufe, that any implement of hus- 
bandry, perhaps, ever did, 

* £Vfery circumftance that fcfTens the ex-» 
pence of tillage, without leflening its efficacy* 
is pf the firft consideration in huibandry. 

• * }n ftis 4nlar4 cbtmfrjs Ufaifefiril c fobs aae not cafily 
bad, and where, tilts ate not yet in aft, for fanners waggons, 
hair cloths are common, for covering body loads, or for 
fjpreading, ( occafionally, aloug the middle of a top load* 
They- come high, \\xi are Vefy durable. 
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In Glocefterfhire, we have feen the ex-» 
peffive coft of plpwing, with an ill formed 
plow, and with five, fir, or feven horles to 
this one plow : a mode of tillage which, hero-? 
% tofore, has probably prevailed in moft parts 
of the iftand. 

, In Norfolk, and in Yorkfhire, we have 
I feen this folly done away, by a better con- 

j * ftrudted plow* and twp horfes, without a 

driver. And, in the Midland Counties, 
we find the fame abfurd pra&ice now under 
eradication, by five, or perhaps pnly four 
horfes drawing two plows, without a holder. 

Double and even triple plows I have feen 
in ufe, many years ago, by a mpft ingenious 
Jmfbandman, Mr. D u c ke t of Surrey, Thefe 
were formed with a crooked beatn % and kept 
in an upright pofitipn, £> *s mpt to require 
a holder, by means of an upright fpindle, 
pafling through the end pf the beam ^nd the 
fetoliter, &c. ©fa pair of ooeamon plow wheels ? 
fiich as arp in ufe* for the Norfolk aod the 
turnwreft plows. 

Abowt twenty years ago, a farmer of tfcia 
neighbourhood fetched a double plow out q£ 
Worcestershire :butthi$,a$MrJ>Mcket's, 
did ;not. 4 . ff 4tfft# J1 the bodies of the plows 

bein* 
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being fixed, at fome certain diftance from 
each other, without any means of regulation. 

The " double shifting plow " appears,* 
evidently, to have been the invention (or 
rather perhaps. . an. . improvetiient of the' 
Worcefterfhire plow) of one Bush, a wheeU 
wright of Hurley, in the north of Warwick- 
ihire, aboujt feventeen years ago, 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, he ad* 
verttfed it, and delivered printed directions 
for ufirig it ) but never had, I underftand, a 
patent for it, 

This Bush is flill (1786) the leading* 
maker 5 but double plows, of his conftruc- 
tion, are now macld, .by all principal plow* 
wrights ; and may be faid to be in the hands 
of every farther, in the diftri£t, who has 
ftrength enough to work one. 

The great merit of -the inventioa lies, in, 
introducing the ends of the two beams into 
the axle, or what amounts to the axle, of the 
wheels : thus giving, at once, firmnefs, 
fteadinefs, and truth to the machine ; and, afi 
the fame time, admitting of eafy means of re- 
gulating, at pleafure/ the width of the furrows/ 

Its rapid progrefs into common ufe among 
formers of every clafs, who work horfes enow 

to 
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to draw one, is beft accounted for, perhaps, 
in the circumftarice of its meeting the ap- 
probation of the " waggoners/' who, to a 
man, are partial to it $ becaufe it requires 
their whole team, and a long whip to drive it; 
while they as uniformly disapprove of whip- 
rein plows ; b % ecaufe they break their team ; 
and wreit part of their horfes from them ; 
befide fubjedt them, as they conceive, to the 
difgracefu) tafk of both holding and driving 
their plow. And the farmers with good 
reafon approve of it j becaufe, in fome cafes, 
five horfes and one man, with a double plow, 
will dp ^s much or nearly as much work, as 
fix horfes, two plows, two men., and two 
boys, ufually do with fingle plows. 

On ftraight even ridges, and level ground, 
the double plow makes very good work ; but 
wherever the lands are crooked, or are wider 
at one end than the other, or the ground lies 
in hills and hollows, fuch work is frequently 
made, as a good plowman would, arid as 
every farmer ought, to be afhamed of. 

However, ip level work, when the land is 
wet (and liable tp be poached by horfes 
abreaft), the double plow gains an advantage 
over the two^horf? plow. Neverthelefs, it 
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is allowed, by men in this difixift, vyhp worl; 
both on a large fcale, that though the double 
plow may, in jome cafes, be ufed with fupe- s 
fipr advantage, two hoffes abr§aft are, on tb$ 
whale y the moft eligible plow team* 

The feme principle of guiding by wheels 
without a holder, has f)een of late years ex- 
tended to the fipgle plow. I have obferyed 
one map antd a boy driving and directing twoi 
pf thefe plows, with three hprfes, at lengthy 
ji* ejich^ The pian going firft, and haying 
guided his own plow $t the end, and eptered 
it fecurely, drove put the boy's tearji ; and. 
Jiving feen th^Lt fairly entered, ftept forward 
tci his own. This method applied to two 
double plows (to which it is equally app]in 
cable) is reducing the mffluql l^bor pf plow- 
ing to the low&ft degree : one man and a 
l>oy to four plows ; and, in a cle$n foil, in 
good working order, with 21 level furface and 
loi)g ftraight parallel lands, good work may 
in this way be made* 

The HARROW* which requires to bp 
particularly noticed, here, is Qj\e pf very large 
dimenfions (as fix feet jby five and a h^lf, with 
$ve bulls and tweixtyfive tines) very heavy, 
f.n4 with tfe tynes very long and ftrong,— 

hung 
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hung behind a fair of w/jeels, — with fliafts* 
fimilar to waggbn fore wheels — dnd with a 
** running bull** 

This, in tearing up to the furfacfe, and ex- 
p ofing there* the bufied clods of a fallow* 
ftfter thofe on the furface have been feduced, 
is an excellent implement. 

I do hot mean to fpeaK of a large fingld 
harrow as being peculiar to this diftridt ; but 
I have not elfewhere fccn it drawn with 
wheels; which, bearing up the fore part; 
tenders it much more effe&ual than when it 
has not this fupport. 

Nor have I feen, in any other diftriffc, the 
u luiNriiNG bull ;" an admirable part,; 
whether of a Angle or the double harrow. It 
confifts,-in the cafe under* notice, of a firing 
of iron, an inch or more in diameter, fixed 
on a crofs bar, in the front of the harrow* 
and reaching almoft, but not quite, from end 
to end of the bar (the immediate corner of 
a harrow being an improper point of draught) •-, 
On this ftring of iron, a ring, with a chain 
"paffing to the wheels, plays freely from end 
"to end ; — c6nfequently. whichever way the 
"team turns, whether to the right or to the 
left, the harrow, by the point of -draught 

being 
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being at liberty to fhift from fide to fide> I^ i 
not liable to be ftrained nor overturned -, nor 
is the hind horfe fubjedted to any unneceffary 
exertion at the ends. 

A more fimple, and equally effeftual, 
ftiethod is to tenon the crofs piece> in front, 
into the two outfide bulls* leaving the inner 
bulls {hort, fo as to admit of a large iron ring* 
to play upon the crofs piece, made round 
and fmooth for that purpofe ; with an iron 
pin a few inches from each end* to prevent 
the ring from running up quite to the cor- 
ners ; thereby giving, as has been faid, a 
more eligible point of draught. 

For inftances of large farms haying each a 
blacksmith's shop, fee min. 48. 
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THE WEATHER* 

THE BAROMETER is here in good 

efteem. I have found it nowhere fo well 

attended to, as in Yorkfhire, and this diftridt : 

• and, what is obfervable, in thefe diftri&s a 

' general 
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general fpirit of enquiry and improvement is 
Angularly prevalent. For want, however, 
of paying due attention to other circumstances 
of the atmofphere, than its weight , difap- 
pointment in the weather tnuft of courfe fre- 
quently occur, in both diftridts *. 

During my two years refidence in thd 
Midland District, I paid an almoft un- 
remitted attention to this fubjedt ; efpecially 
during the harvesting months of July, 
Augufti and September : in which I kept a 

REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, On the plan 

of that formerly kept in Surrey -j- \ noting, 
with fufficient accuracy, the state of the 
atmosphere, with refpedt to its weight, 
moifture, heat, motion, and appearances ; with 
the quantity of rain, or, more generally, the 
state of the weather, which refulted, 
each day, from the present and preceding 
ftate of the atmofphere $ the only philofo- 
phical bafis on which to found a foreknow- 
ledge of the weather. 

J3cfide thefe regifters,in fummer, I marked 
the progress of spring, and .caught the 

charaftcriftics 

* See Yorkshire, Art. Weather. 
f See Experiments and Observations on Agri- 
culture and the Weather. 
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tharaSeriftics of seasons ; fuch as, haViftg 
feldom occurred, require to be regiftefred** 

April 28, 1784. The laft month as well 
*s the prefent have been Angularly cold and 
peevifh: this far, it is the backwlrdeft fpring 
I havfe known. The hazel did not begin tr> 
1>low» until the fecond week in March ; 
and continued ^to b!ow> until the middle of 
April ! 
i It feldontfr happens, that there are not a few 

; genial days, in February or 9 March, to bring 

but fome of the earlier plants ; t$ut> this year* 
! tven the cdtsfoot and dwarf deadnettle did 

j not begin to blow before 6th April ! nor did 

! the grofberry foliate, until the 1 8th April \ 

i and the hawthorn hedges are ftill as naked, 

as they were at Chriftmas. 
I Extraordinary ! the fwallow, this year, 

; returned, and the groiberry foliated,, the fame 

; day! 

* 1796. Thofe Regifters of the Weather, being 
! elementary, rather than pra&ical, I omit, in this Edition : 

detaining, however, what relates to the Seasons ; as well 
! as. Tome Pra<fti£al Remarks on the Hygrometer ; and a 

cftriking inftanee of the value of the Barometer; to^ 
gether with fome General Observations on the re- 
sult of the information gained, by two years attentive «x- 
i "pertciice, in the difficult but ufeftii art of foreshowing 

! THE WEATHER, 
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day ! and notwithftanding the backwardaefs 
of fpring, the cuckoo began to call the 26th 
April : in a fharp frofty morning ! 

How various are the circumftances attend- 
ing the progrefs of fpring, iri different years ! 
in 1779, the grofberry foliated the 20th 
February, and the fwallow did not appear 
until the 8th May ♦* " 

*ro(}re$8 bp sfkitta rffyf* 

fclazel blowed, March- April ! 
Grofberry foliated, 1 8th April ! 
Shallow returned, 1 8 th April ! 
Cuckoo began to call, 26th ApriL 
Sallow blowed, 27th April ! 
Poplar in pride, 7th May* 
Hawthorn foliated, 9th May* 
Blackthorn blowed, nth May. 
^ine-leaved elm foliated, 1 3th May^ 
Oak foliated, 1 8th May. 
, Afh foliated, 24th May. 
hawthorn blowed, 31ft May. 
Wheat fhot into ear, 20th juiie. 

Vol J. I ]vt+ 

* See Norfolk, Mm. 125. 

fin this neighbourhood: an fcarly fituatioa. See 

CtltfATURE. 
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. ~Jtit V $v The firft week in May, fumine:* 
;fet in* ,fo that* this year, there was no pal-* 
pable progrefiion of fpring : it might be faid 
td be winter, one day, and fummer the next* 
Vegetation broke forth, at once, with unufual 
Vigor* During the principal part of May* 
and the firft three weeks of June, it was rapid, 
perhaps, beyond example* But toward the 
wane of the month, either through too much 
moifture and coolnefs, or fr6m the powers of 
vernal vegetation having exhaufted them- 
felves, thpre was an evident check in vege- 
tation, efpecially of gjrafs< About the firft of 
jiily, the rains took up, and dry weather gave, 
at length, a loofe to haymaking. 

Aug ust i %i Anhygrometer, in the houfe, 
is not, invariably, a guide to the moifture of 
the air, in the field. 

Yefterday, two hygrometers, in the houfey 
though expofed to a thorough air, ftood at 
7 to 8° moift ; wh#e hay fpread upon the 
ground, as wet as rain could make it, dried 
fufficiently to be carried (by the Midland 
farmers) about three o'clock in the after* 
iiooa. 

To prove the comparative ftates . of. ab- 
fqrbency of the air^^within^doors, and without, 

I placed 
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t placed one of the inftrumepts, in the open 
air : it fell 5 or 6°, in ab<>ut an hour ; while 
that in the houfe remained uamoyed. 

In this cafe* the probable reafon of fo great 
a difparityy was the local dampnefs Qf the 
fituation, in the houfe ; caufed by the un-> 
tifual dampnefs of three or four days pre^ 
ceding ; and which had not yet had time t<J 
efcape* 

August 14* The firing of a hygromete* 
ihould be gently ftretched, before the true 
ftate of the moifture of the atmofphere can 
be afcertained by it : more efpecially after 
the air has been remarkably maift, and is 
growing drier. 

Notwithftanding the air* to day, is as dry 
as fun and wind can make it, and, to com- 
mon appearances, as dry in the houfe ?s in 
the field, the hygrometer, in the fonper, flood 
at.3*mpift. 

Being impatient to fee the index fall, I 
|>refled it down gently with the finger, fome 
two or three degrees ; and, to my furprige, 
it flood there* I then forced it down ftill 
lower ; where it refifted the preflure, and, 
on being fet free, rofe /deliberately to fome- 
what above par ; where it ftill remains* 

ia This 
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This incident led me to another ihf&U* 
ftient, placed in the fun and wind; and 
which ftood at 4* dfy : but after forcing down 
the index to the ftretch, below the extreme 
point, it refted, and now (lands, at almoft 
extreme dtyhefsi 

Exceffive moifture, Oil being dryed upj 
teatres behind it a gumminefs (efpecially per- 
haps in a linen fubftance) which the weight 
fcf the index is not able to overcome. It is, 
therefore* as neceflary to pjrefs down the 
index of a cord hygrometer, as it is to tap 
the cafe of the barometer. 

August 15. The air is at length become 
thoroughly dry, as well in the houfe, as in the 
field. 

One hygrometer, placed in the wWtend 
fun (very warm ; 89* in ihe^r ; 77* in the 
jhade) dropt to 8° dry. Removed it into the 
jhade > but full, as before, in the wind, — it re- 
mained ftationary, for fome time ; but after^ 
wards funk i° ftill lower. Replaced it in the 
fun: no perceptible variation took place* 

A proof that the fun, when the wind is 
abfo^ent, is of little ufe, in the drying of 
vegetable fubftances ** 

Another* 

. * Neverthclefs, in what is termed the weathering of 
bay, &c. the fun may Ue moft effe&ive. 
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Another, which remained in the houfe* 
fell equally low ! and* on returning the port^ 
able one to its place in the houfe,-it did not 
rife even a hair's breadth ! ... 

Proofs^ that when the air is highly ab- 
forbent, it has the property of drying quickly 
and thoroughly, without either wind ox fun. 

June 30. The laft winter, and fpring 
have been ftrongly marked % $nd the Rum- 
mer continues no lefs ^extraordinary The . 
froft, taken altogether unufually long and 
fey ere ; with but little fnow j and this little- 
drank up by the fun, or diffrpated by the dry^ 
nefs of th^ atmpj(phere ; a very fmaty portion 
flf it penetrated the foil. Yet not one drop 
of rain (frvne drizzling fhowers excepted) 
from Noreinber until thp latter ead of «May, 
when the groun^ w^s moiftened nearly plow 
deep. But, from that time to the prefent, 
the weather has been uniformly dry, and 
often excefljvely hpt ! . » r 

The early part of ^his. fpjing ad voiced 
more flowly, even than that of the l^ft #4 For 
although it made, p effort about the 20th 
of March^froft and faow returned *hft*2 2d, 
and continued till the beginning of April. 
Ji*q cofyjfoo$ 4id 09t ihew itifelf j <. before the 
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5th of AJ>ril 1 nor the pilrwort difclpffe its 
bloffoms, till the 6th- And thofe of the 
kazel were never confpicuous : it ipight be 
faid to blow about the iirft pf ApriL The 
gr<tjberry did not foliate till the 16th ; before 
which J faw twofwjsllows nefting ! 

PROGRESS OF SPRING ^785. 

Hazel Mowed, about fhe ift April. 
Pieldfates finging their parting fpng, 6tfy 

April*. 
S&id ihartin {hirwdo rtparia) nefting, 
. ... . 13th April. 

Swallows netting, 14th April. , 
• Gro&erry foliated, t6th April} 

Sallow Mowed (a pale fic:Kly color) %6%h 

April, 
Jiawtharn foliated, 26th ApriL 
' Poplar in pride, ?6th April. 
Female wafps, 26th April, 
Cuckoo-— uncertain-*— 
Blackthorn Mowed, 5th May. 
Oak foliated, 1 2th May ! 
A& fpliated, 24th May ! 
HawtJtttfn Mowed, ift June ? 
Whtetft ihbt into ear, 24th June 

The 

f Bit tlWigh in Ml chords, on that (fey, they dft not 
fttfe flight, till fcNnpe time afcer^cl^ 



I 
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The foliation of trees was, tfiis Tprkg, 
Angularly rapid, Tfie elm, the maple, the II 

fallow, &c. &c, and the oak ! were all in H 
ftate of foliation, at the fame time J the 7th 
May, 

But the moft obfcrvable <:ircumftanee, in 
the prpgrefs of vegetation, this fpring*— - -was 
the eatrly foliation of the oak, compared with 
that of the ajh, and the blowing <& the haw- 
thorn : the afh near i fortnight, and the haw- 
thorn near three weeks, after the ode 1 

It i§likewife remarkable, that the meadow 
trefoil (the wild red clover)* Wowed, this 
fpring, with the meadow foxtail and vernal f 
beginning to blow the 1 2th of JVf ay • i ado- 
pted, probably, by the fame law of nature as 
the oak: both of them tap-rooted, deep* 
ftriking plants : while the aih, the hawthorn, 
the foxtail, and the vernal $re irterely fibrous, 
^nd feed ? comparatively, near the fUtfadd 
Hence, admitting the principle of ^gt:ta$6h 
to b? merely that of comp^rafiv^rtrefa^aon, 
thefe extraordinary cirturtiftane^r ffray bfe 
accounted for, in the differeitt 3 fl*tei8 df thte 
earth and the atmofpHere, at Ae^tqnes thefe • 

fir^umftances took place. % ' • 
* I 4 August 
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August 7. On Wedneii&y laft, the 3d 
pf Auguft, ended the j>*[quG 3 t of ^ightyt 

Prior to that day, partial thundej- fhowers 
had quenched particular fpots ; but no g&? 
neral rain tpok place, in this part of the 
ifland, {ill tji^t 'day,-~when ap inch of rain, 
%t leaft, -fell?: Th*^ W^h fame fhowers, be r 
fore and fince, have moiftene4 the foil to 
th? \>ottpfn j arid fully fatisfad the farmers ; 
who are ppw, palling; out fqr fyir weather, 
to get in their Harveft, 

A *Vdrysu^m«#" is 3 phenomenon tp 
the nnjdjdleaged men of this country.- .01$ 
.Geofge^Barwell/* (feyentytwo) fays no man, 
' who cannpt recoiled: forty years, knows 
anything .of V dry fuminers :" about forty of 
fifty years jgp, he fays,. %fi$r$ >veye thfep or 
four, diy-funamers^'nearlyrfu **& 

.Qtfeer ; ap<| fpeaj^s of one, about twenty years 
*g° f adding, th^t h^ nf ver knew a dry fux$* 
poer^ whjchj/AY 25 nq^. preceded by a fevere 
mfintef! an4 fucceeded, by great crop£> He 
foretold, w|th great confidence e^rly in the 
ipring, fajfeyppfs. oi^this fummer : faying 
$at He did not remember ap inftance, before 

t gee Mm. i$q. 
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Jaft year, j&{ a long frpft wi|Jiout a dry fqm^ 
mer tp fiujcced it *> . . 

Tfee fummer ^ftef t% " niae weeks Ifort^' 
he fays, was dryer than this has been j and 
the crops ~pf that fummer, particularly the 
wheat, did much worfe, than they have -donf 
this ; pwing chiefly to its beipg more iu ? 
jured by the frpft. The price, the enfuing 
printer, got up to nine (hillings a bufhel. 
But the next year's cj-pp was fo profufe, i| 
.got down to half a crowii ! and continued 
low, for jfeyeral years after?yarcls \ the crop§ 
being remarkably good : -owing in part, h? 
thinks, to {he frpft j but ftill more to the 
-fought. He feems tp ponfi<|er jhe rays of 
the fiii> ^s % fpefi^s pf jnapwe I 

;' • •* '• *' v ; • ' % Be 

* This year, 1789, is another exception. Laft winter 
was remarkably dry (fee Glo. Ecok.) with a very long 
ftoft; and this fummer as remarkably wet. Not more 
$an ttapee weeks or 3 mqRth^s harveft weather, for both 
}&y and corn, The earfy cut grafe, and the late cut corn, 
were in a manner wafted. Summer floods were perhaps 
never more mifchievous. In going down into Leicefter* 
ftire, in July, Tfaw hot only hay cocks, but waggons, 
floating in the gsea<fc>W$. An4 in .returning, in O&obe^ 
by the way cf .Oxfordshire an,4 Bqrkfcire, the bean crop 
alihpft entirety; and much barley were ftill out And by 
authentic information, from Yorkfhire, the (ame craps were 
then in a fimilar ftate, in November ! wnen, on the lower 
Unds,littfcw^eathadbc«ifcwnj nor anyprofpe&of faw«* 
*ngit. ' 
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Be this as it may, his natural underftanding 
is remarkably ftrongi* and his pbfervations* 
o^ rural matters, generally clear, and fre* 
quejitly juft, 

Tt> the DRY SUMMER OF EIGHTY- 
FIVE I have paid -fome attention ; and it 
may be fight to prefer ve fuch particulars, 
refpe&ing it, as are now frefh in my mind. 

It was preceded by a continuance of 
froft without fno w ; a remarkably dry winter. 

The attendant "Circumstances, be- 
side thofg of the weather whi?h appear above, 
were, ■ " 

An overabundance of infeBs : the oak ancj 
the apple have been in a manner disfoliated, 
by a caterpillar (fee mj-n. 150.) The turnep, 
too, befide the beetle and the tenthredo* has 
been peftered, this year, by a new enemy—-* 
#n aphis (fee ivcin. 6j mid 84). But, wha$ 
is ©bfervable, the chafer (the common browij 
•beetle) fcarcely mad| its appearance, in this 
diftridt ' . " ' 

Vegetation, in the early past of thp fpring^ 
though ^he ground was fufficiendy moift, 
was in general weak; owing principally; 
perhaps^ to night froft^ * -and, in the later 
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part of fpting and in fummer, it has been 
unable to exert itfelf; the fubterraneous ' 
moiilure being exhaufted, without being 
replaced by a fupply from the atpofpbere. 

Pajiure grounds were, of courfe, bare, and 
meadows ihort, Neverthelefc, it is obferyable, 
that 

Cattle, were their pafture ever fb naked, 
looked fleek and healthy. But, unlefs where 
ground was underftocked, cows gave little 
milk, and grazing cattle gathered little fat. 

Even borfes were diftreffed for want of 
water. See min. 58. 

Sheep alone did well. In a moift country, 
dry weather is favorable to fheep. It raifes 
them to their natural fituation. • 

Wheat* injured by the froft, got thin upon 
|he ground, in the fpring ; in feme places, 
it was fo bare as to be f^arcely worth pre- 
ferring as*a crop. f 

Spring corn, in general, came up partially, 
Some, however, fown early and immediately 
$fter the plow, came up well together, and 
preferved ^ pretty gqod flrength of vege- 
tation. 

P/^/^//^,andfre£h-planted hedges, farfcd 
extremely ill. The &a&$ continued Jate* 

and 
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and 'were immediately preceded, by <by 

parching winds. See^MiN. 148.: r. 

- . -Fi/vx.were never fo frequent : no lefs than 

two;yillages have fufferec} almoft, total dc-% 

ibu&ioa, in the Midland Counties alone. 

...No thunder^ .until laft month %\ when it 

became very frequent : otherwife, in much 

probability, we fhotrid ftill haveha4 a con T 

v tinuance of drought, • / For, generally fpeafc^ 

irig,we hgve had qoxain which has, not beeq 

accompanied with thunder and lightning, - 

The barometer, has been no certain guide 
to the weather. Thunder, alone, feemed to 
prefide in the atmoiphere* 

Drinking pits were, of courfe, dry : many 
fprings the fame r .and rivers, in confequefcee, 
unufually low. Miliars, perhaps, never ex- 
perienced a greater wan f t of water, than they 

did, for feme time*, before the late rains 

♦ ,"■** 

.brought a fupply to their pools. • Even thq 

Price of wheat was affeded by the circums- 
tance : tbeif mills hciog full, aad their 
;pprf<?s«, empty, the markets hecaine crouded 
with faipples, and; a £dl in. price was th$ 
natural confequence. 

. A remarkable faff in the price of Ihejiock^ 
la the ipungv ftock w?ta. unufually dear c 

there 
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there was not nearly enough in the couhtty* 
to fupply the cravings of the graziefs i 
bwing, perhaps, hot more to a real fcarcity, 
than to a fuccefl^on of good grazing years* 
The rage for ftock did not abate, until the 
middle of May* when lean cattle began to • 
drop, and continued falling, in price, until 
Tamworth fair, 26th July; where ftort 
cattle could not be fold, at any price. ' Evert 
pigs, which, four months ago, were worth 
fifteen fhillings a head, might, a fortnight 
ago, have been bought for ten. Horfes, too, 
experienced an extraordinary fall. Sheep 
alone kept up* 

The consequences, fo far as they arc 
yet unfolded, are — 

Fallows appear to have received an extra- 
ordinary degree of melioration. The turnep 
falkny of No. 2. is in a ftate of tilth (friability, 
mellownefs) in which I have not, I think, 
feen plowed ground, before \ owing, perhaps, 
not more to the dryhefs of the fummer, than 
to the froft in winter, when it lay in ribs, 
or narrow lingle-furrow trenohes. The 
rootweeds appear to be totally annihilated* 
and the -feeds of weeds, unlocked by the' 
jWlverizationof the foil* >md now fufficiently 

moiflened 
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pioiftened by the late rains, are vegetating i 
thefurface is green with feminal weeds. 

Fallows that haire this fummer received 
tolerably good management^ will, it is highly 
probable, communicate a degree of fertility 
to the foil* for fome years to come ; and it 
is equally probable, that foils, not in a ftate 
of fallow, will receive a fimilar kind of im- 
provement, from their texture being broken 
by the froft, and their crudities drawn out| 
or corrected, to an unufual depth, by the 
fun* I fpeak more particularly of ftrong and 
middle foils* Thef e is indeed an idea* which 
is probably of ancient date, as it has grown 
into a maxim, that ** a dry fummer Was never 
bad for England *." 

A failure of the turnep crops i except a tew 
Jpatches which were fown early, when the 
fpring moifture was riot yet exhaufted, and 
when their enemies— from what caufe is a 
myftfery — perhaps for Ivant of k fhdwer to 
affift their exclufion— fufFered the plants to 

rife 

* The Fummer of 1786 1 {peat in London, and cannot 
(peak, from my own obfervation/of its crops. The fum- 
mer of 1787 (hewed fuchaftrength of vegetation as I never 
have, in any other fummer, obferveA See Yorkshire > 

Se&. Weather* 
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fife Without a check. But the middle and , 
the later fowings have been cut off, wholly, 
by the beetle and the aphis ; which would nof 
fuffer the caterpillars f though numbers of* 
flies wete ariiong them, to partake of the 
fpoil ; the plarits being commonly devoured 
before the eggs of the tenthredo had time to 
he matured* I found one nearly ready fa 4 
exclufion, and another half naked in its nidus; 
part of which had been devoured by the ra- 
pacious beetle. 

AJcarcity of hay. Not one fourth of a 
common crop ; including both meadows and 
upper lands* See min. 56. 

An unevemefs in corn crops : occasioned by 
the wheat being injured by the frofts ; and 
the fpring corn riling partially ; through a 
want of fufficient moiiiure, at the time of 
fowing ; appearing, throughout fummer, in 
two or perhaps three crops. 
. A plumpnefs of grain: efpecially of wheat* 
* and of pats that were fown early *. 

Afcarcity 

* Mr. Bag£, of Elford, on wbofe accuracy I can rely* 
mentions a remarkable ciitumftar.ee refpe&ing his wheat - f 
which, this harveft, is fo full in the ear, that while the ftraw 
was yet underripe, the grain, aflifted by die late fhowers 
and glsams> burft its bounds, (hewing i'dfelf to the eye, as 
k flood upon thft ftalk ; and (bedding, in the a& of reaping 
a quantity nearly equal to the feed fowrc. 



Afcareity ofeheefe* Not more, perhapi, 
than two thirds of the ordinary produce of 
fedtors cheefe will go to market* 

A fedrcity of fat cattle, It i$ probable/ 
that half df the u feeders/ 1 in the diftrift, art 
y not of more value, now, than they wert 
when turned to grafs ; and ftill more pro^ 
bable, that hot fcnfe in ten is .what is termed 
good befef. See min. 53; 

Upon the whole, this dry fiirnmer is likely 
to produce, in the firft inftance, a very bad 
year for farmers ; and all the confolatibn they 
have, at prefent, is the hope of a fucceffictt! 
of better crops, in future *. ■ 

August 30. Yefterday, in much pro- 
bability, the barometer and hygrometer v/tt6 
inftrumental in faving three times their cdft< 
I had fome wheat to carry, and fome barley 
tomow." The wheat was in fine ordfcr, ex- 
cept the immediate buts of the (heavfes £ 
which, being fet up when the grdiirid was 
moift, the bottoms remained damp j and thfi 
ftraggling ears, which happened to touch the 
ground, were fome of them damaged. It 
was therefore proper, that the fhucks fhoul4 

be 

* Great quantities of muJhrooms y arid of wafps s were 
Other eonfequences of the dry Cummer of Eigbtyfive. 
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Ibc laid Open, and the buts aired, before they 
were carried ; and my intentions were, to 
have mown barley, in the .early part of the 
day, and to have carried wheat, in the after- 
noon ; allowing the buts and the inner fides 
of the (heaves all the forenoon fun and air to 
dry {hem* , f 

The three preceding days had been to- 
lerable harveft weather, and the early part of 
the morning was bright and fine : general 
appearances, then, befpoke a fine day. But 
the barometer* though high (3 1 9 heavy), was 
finking : the hygrometer getting moift. The 
preceding momihg had been marked by a 
white froft (the firft this autumn), and the 
canopy, the two preceding days, had been fre- 
quently fcattered with ftreamers. The Jim, 
too, began, as the day advanced, to lofe its 
fplendor, and to be partially hid among the 
Qlouds*. 

, It was therefore deemed expedient to lofe 
fro time, in airing the (heaves $ and to carry 
them as faft as they were ready; 

The 4a*ft load was barely in the barn, when 
rain fet in : but, thanks to the barometer, on 
which chiefly I refted my judgement* < the 
wheat i&fecured, andthe barley is (till ftandifig. 

Y&L. L K General 
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General Observations. On &e 
whole of this fummer's experience, i have 
been kfs certain, than on that of the laft ? 
owing, principally, to the barometer refting 
about par: the atmofphere, remaining in 
equilibrium, was fufceptible of the flighteft 
alteration of moifiure, wind, lightning, or 
other impute. 

Considering, however, this circumftance, 
as weHjas : Afft ef myfejdom having an op- 
portunity of feting the itfeftem horirav 
during the letting of the fun 5 and with thefc, 
the extreme wetnefs of the corn harveft 1 it 
is not, perhaps, lefs remarkable that I fiiouM 
have been caught, only once, this fummer, 
thin that laft iummer I (hould e&ape with- 
out an accident. 

At present, I am clearly of opinion, that, 
by attending to the barometer and the 
setting sun, only, the weather may be 
foretold, frequently for three or four days, 
generally -for twentyfour hours (a length of 
time eflentially ferviceable to a fanner) with 
a degree of certainty : provided the atrno 
fphere be not, in the mean time, agitated by 
thunder and lightning ; againft. which there 
appears to be, at prefent, no certain guard. 

The X 
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They will {bmetimes ferefhow themfclyes. 
for feveral hours, ip the figure, and col^f o.f 
the plpuds : but in general, pprkfip^ |hey ar$ 
not there tp be fbreieen, j; an4 Jhe grani ds* 
fjdpratum, now wanted, is a p^p^Hflprjf? 
of lightning j as :^rg}l a^ a p,ra<3ticaj. left 
of the prefeifce of the eje&rical #uii, 9f the 
prwciple pf honing ; V ^ ^ mw &W 
probable, tfo»t thif has j*s infJweace o,n the 
ajmp&Jwe, though j* do W* % w #<# W 
^toning, or ftill 1309^0 forcibly deckse jtfelf 
inthunde*. 

certain harbinger of rain, cannof he fyffif 
known with any degree of certainty ; this, 
CPjifidpring its comparative unfrequency, 
ought to be no difcouragemeiit to the farmer. 
• The fatter, though he cannot calculate 
the lojjgkude, with certainty, is neverthelefs 
affi4i*ou$ in making and reg#erjftg fc/P-Pj* 
&rvatk>a8. 

*Te purffte ^hecomparifon, a farmer w&iout 

a barometer, in haytime and harvest *, 

K 2 is 

* From general observation, as well as from the in* 
cidents regiftered aforegoing, the weather appears to be 
influenced, in fome degree at leaft, by different caufes, in 

different 
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is a failor, at lea, without a quadrant. And, 
in the ftri&nefs of good management, it is 
not lefs requifite to the latter, in that fitu- 
atiori, to be attentive to his log-book, than 
for 4 the former, in thofe fcafons, to pay due 
attention to his regifter. 
: To' the ftudent, at leaft, a register is 
indifpenfibly reqtrifite: it is not merely a 
ftimultis to his attention, but, by preferving^ 
what no memory can retain; becomes an 
kutHentie titk:umerit of ftudyi is a record ojf 
reference to a combination of fadts : : th4 
pureft fountain from which- to draw pra&ical 
knowledge. • f : . j 

.,'•■. ..•■.. r 

difftrertt fcafons : and. although it maynbt be wrong to 
obferve thefe influences, in autumn, winter, aqd 
spring ; yet I am clearly of opinion, that the fa£h fifing 
Trom fiich obfemtions, ougbt not, in drawing inferences, 
to be misted with thofe colle&edin the suMMfeR- MONTHS. 
Tor ojthcr remarks on this fubjeit, fee ExP.and Obs. on 
Agriculture and the Weather. 
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PLAN OF MANAGEMENT 

OF 

FARMS. 

THE OBJECTS of the Midland hufbandry 
vary, in different quarters of the general 
district, as has been already intimated/ 
and as will more fully appear^ in the courfe 
of this volume. 

In the district of the station, th$ 
four grand objects are mixed, in a lingular 
jnanner; 

Grain of almoft every fpectes* 
, Breeding in all its branches ; 

Dairying on a large fcale; and . ^ 

Grazing, both cattle and Iheep *• 

JC 3 The 

• And to thefe might be added a fifth,-— jobbing ; 
which is not here, as in other diftrifls, confined to, wfyat 
might be called profeffional dealers y but enters, more or 
lefsj intp thebufinefs of farmers; as will appear in MXN, 107* 
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The OUTLINES of management confift 
.in keeping the land in grafs and corn* alter- 
nately, under a Angular fyftem of praftice % 
and in applying the gfafs to the breeding of 
heifers for the dairy, to dairying, and to the 
grazing of bafreh ahd aged Cows j with a 
mixture of ewes and lambs for the butcher : 
all together, a beautifully fimple fyftem «>f 
management ; afid, being profecuted on 
large farms, and hy wealthy and fpirited 
farmers, becomes a Angularly interefting 
^ubjeftofftttdy. 

Iti giving ia detail of the a k Able ma- 
ttA&ftta&NT, I fhall attend folely to the in- 
cibSfeiS tfototf ships ; which, tohethfcf the 
inclofures be new or of an tjldei- date, art 
cultivated Urtder the fame courfe of rtianage-i 
ilient. 

The hufbandry of common fields is thfc 
fame, in thkny different parte of the iflahd 5 
as if a geheral otdtt of arret had, at fome 
early period, gone forth for their regulation. 
In Yorkfhirfe, in GlocefreHhire, and ift the 
Midland Counties* ont uniform practice pre- 
vails; uniform, I mean* in the outline: in 
the ihbtutide differences are traceable; and 
as, in a few years, the common field huf- 
bandry 
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4ttft4ry.of this ifland will probably be no 
more, I have endeavoured to catch theie 
minutkLdiflferences in the Midland Coun- 
ties For which fee min. 98. 

COURSE OF HUSBANDRY. Nocir- 
cumftance, belonging to the provincial prac- 
tice of this kingdom, has been, to me, a 

, matter of more furprize, than the succession 
of crops! in the prevailing practice of this 

.diftria:. . 

,Jhe general principle of manage- 
ment is that upon which every middleibiUd 
diftridt ought to form its practice : namely f 

that Of CHANGING THE PRODUCE* from 

graft to arable crops, and frem grain to 
herbage. 

But whether the minutije of pradice, 
eftabltfhed in the diftrift under furvey, be 
eligible, in every other middlefoiled diftrift, 
I mean not here to fay. I will endeavour to 
give a faithful regifter of the practice, and 
leave the reader to adopt the whole, or fuch 
part of k, a* may be found eligible in hia 
Own fituation. 

In the prevailing practice of the diftri<ft f — 
a pra&ice whofe origin I have not been able 
to trace, having been prevalent in the inclofed 

K 4 towiv* 
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towrifhips, I underftand, time immemorial,^ 
the courfe of management is this 1 ' ' > 

The land having lain, fix or feven years, in 
a ftate of sward, provincially " turf," it 
is broken up, by a fingle plowing, for oats ; 
the oat ftubble plowed, two or three times, 
for wheat 1 and the wheat ftubble winter- 
fallowed, for BARLEY and GRASS SEEDS; 
letting the land lie, during another period of 
£x or feven years, in herbage $ and then 
breaking it up again, for the ferae fingufcr 

SUCCESSION of ARABLE CROPS. ' 

There are men, however, who objedt tQ 

• this pra&ieej arguing, that the foit cannot be 
4 kept Efficiently clean, under this courfe of 

management j and, on the lighter lands, on 
the foreft' fide of the diftrift, it is become 
prevalent to clean the foil, for bdrley artd 
grafs feeds, by eturnep fallow: aprac- 

1 tice which has fpread itfelf, more or lefs, 
over the whole diftrift. But the turnep crap, 
as will be fhewn under the head Turneps, 
is lofing ground, on the' ftronger foils ; on 
which, nine acres of ten are kept, regularly, 

" pnder the fuccefiion of 

Turf, 



O&tSj 



Wheat, 
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Wheat, 
Parley, 

Turf, 
£s the lands of Norfolk are, under the Norfolk 
fyftem of management. 

References to Mjnutes, 

For converfation, and refle&ions, on the 
Arable management of this diftrift, fee m i n . 1 9, 

For a caution to the occupiers of extra- 
parochial farms, 33, 

For general refle&ions pn the bufinefs of 
farming, 67. 

For an inftanpe of unpardonable manage- 
ment, 76. 

For pbferyations on neatnefs and minutial 
fnanagement, 78. 

For an inftance of the ufe of experiments 
to farmers, 89. . 

For reflections on jobbing, 107* 

For an inftance of the folly of /peculating 
falju&agdjy, 114, 
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8, 

S O I L S 

and rat f ft 

MANAGEMENT, 

THE SPECIES OF SOILS have already 
been mentioned, in defcribing the difl$i& at 
large. The prevailing fpecies Is a deei* 
sandy loam; varying, however, in ftrength 
and produdivenefs : but, taken throughout, 
few diftridts can equal the diftridfc of the 
prefent ftation, in uniformity of foil ; the 
variations in produdtivenefs being frequently 
occafioned by 

The SUBSOIL, which, though likewife 

remarkably uniform, is not altogether fo* 

-Beds of /and, and thin feams of gravel \ are 

found in different parts of it ; and a red clay* 

provincially " marl," in others ; but the pre<- 

vailing fubfoil is a sandy loam, or brick 

earth j varying, like the foil, fomewhat in 

ftrength. 

This 
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This variation of fubfoil is a natural caufe 
of variation, in the produdivenefs of the foil ; 
Water, itnbibed by the abforbeiit ftrata, and 
thedked in its courfe by the retentive, is pent 
up, and forced toward the furface j rendering 
the foil cold and ungenial. 

Neverthelefs, UNDERDRAINING— 
found its way, late, into this (Mrift. Its 
firft appearance in it was upon this eftate, 
about thirty years ago ; when fome men from 
the Morelands of Staffordshire, into which, 
it is probable, the art had travelled out of 
Lancafhire, brought it into this country. 

Its ejiablijhment, here, Was probably owing 
to a ttiere circumftance. A farmer in the 
heighbourhood, ftruck with this novel prac- 
tice, prevailed upon one of his laborers, 
who was a clever fellow at a ditch, to go 
and feu thefe 4t foreigners" at work. He 
went ; caught their art and their tools in his 
eye ; brought them both away with him ; 
got tools made; commenced " fougher $" and 
ftill remains the moft experienced of the 
diftrrft : though, from him, feveral others 
havfc taken up, and long followed, the bu- 
finefs ; fo that, in the courfe of a few years, 
moft of the principal farms have been "gone 



over:" 



t 
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• 

over ■:" that is, have received the benefits of 
this cardinal improvement. , 

Thus genius and judgement, when Jiappily 
joined, are valuable, even in a ditch* Old 
Samuel, who is furnamed Clrverd yche, 
and from whom I have thefe particulars, is> 
in truth, a genius of the firft caft. See 
MiN. 106. 

It is obfervable, however, that, previous tp 
, the introduction of the prefent art, a fpecie$ 
of underdraining had been pradiifed in this 
diftrift,— with three alder poles ; which 
have frequently been found, not by oldSamu&l 
only, but by other experienced foughers, 
buried in very wet boggy patches, one upoa 
two, in the triangular manner; forming a 
kind of pipe in the center, 

But it does not appear, by the fituations ipi 
which thefe poles are found, that the modeqi 
?urt of" killing fprings," as it is termed, was 
known to the more ancient foughers, 

The-M ate rial offoughing, made ufe qf 
by the M^relanders, was wood: and old 
Samuel continued to drain with this material,, 
for many years* But finding, that, in the 
courfe of twelve or fourteen years, the fprings 
broke put again, he has not, for many years, 

ufed 
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tifed wood ; except in very difficult cfcfes j 
and, there, not alone. lie reckons ttvelve or 
fourteen years to be the longeft duration of 
wood drains : let them be ever fo well made. 

The ufes of wood were, therefore, fuper- 
fededby jione ; pebbles • provincially u bowl- 
ders }* picked off the arable land ; the almoft 
only Hone the country affords ; and better 
ttones for the purpofe need not be defired. 
With thefe ftories, the principal part of the 
effective drains, now in the country, have 
"teen done. The method of forming thefe 
•drains will appear in mi n. i 06. 

Sod or'" turf* drains, Hkewife,have been 
introduced, into this diftrift; btit thro a 
different channel ; and in a manner whjch 
ought not to bt paffed unnoticed ; as it fhewfc 
*what may be expe&ed, from the experience 
and exaihple of the fuperior clafs of profef- 
fionil hufbandmen, affifted by the fpirited 
encouragement of landed gentlemen. 

Some twenty years ago, Mr. William 

More of Thorpe, in thif neighbourhood, 

'having obferved, in a diftant diftridt, this 

method of draining, ^mentioned it to his 

'landlord/ the late Ifir. Inge of Litchfield 

(whofe charader, as a landlord, and as a 

magiftrate, 
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magiftrate, was an ornament to his country), 
and intimated his defcre to make a trial of it. 
The reply was, — w Send for a. man, and J 
will fot him to work ; and if you think it 
will anfwer, you may then employ him j if 
not, | will allow youJiis eypences." A mm 
was fent for, and the foil being found proper 
for this mode of draining, he. was employed 
fome length of time ; the tenant paying nip 
wages * the landlord, the cxpencei of ^ 
journey. 

„ JTr ow. Thorpe tfeis method of undepdrafo?. 
ing travelled into Lwce#erih}re ; where jlVfo 
Paget, a fuperior manager of the Jugfreft 
clafs of yeomanry, made, himfelf mafler.flf 
the art, taught it to his laborers, praftifed & 
on an ejeten^ve fcale, upon his own sftats, 
and has £nt young que#, of jhis infou&iag, 
into various dtftrifts, as turf-drainers ; eyeja 
/^neighbourhood hfks, now, its turfofraining 
done, by m^n from that quarter. 

How fortunate for jural affrirs, when 
fuperior talents are ^ffifted by fcience and ifetf- 
pra<fti«ej yvfm may. not he e^cp^ed from 
profe^Tional menof this defcri^jtion. 

The outline of the method of forming 
turf-drains, here, is this : The upper part^f 

the 
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the trench is opened, with a common fpade, 
june to twelve inches wide* at the bottom* 
and to a depth fuitable to the given fituation; 
leaving it with a finooth, eyea bottom : in, 
the middle of which a narrow channel is 
funk with a draining tool *, and cleared 
with a fcoop, to a depth proportioned to th* 
firmneis of the fubflratum, in which it is 
made; leaving a fair even ff fhoulder" on 
either fide. On theie fhoulders, the firil fpit 
or fod is laid, with the grafsfide downward, 
and, being trodden down, firm and clofe, the 
trench is filled up with the excavated mold. 

If the fubfbil be too tender to bear the turf* 
or of too lpofe and crumbly a texture to Jftand 
firmly, foas not to "run in," the wide trench 
b funk down to the required depth, and • 
(houlders formed with fbds, cut fquare, and 
fet firmly, on each fide of the bottom pf the 
trench* leaving a channel, three or four 
inches wide, between them ; and laying the 
inverted ibd upon theie artificial ihoulders. 
; The expewe, in either cafe, is about a penny 
a yard ; which, being the whole expence^ is 
Very low. 

Neverthelefs, 

* See Nortolk, mjn. ». 
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' Neverthelefs, the duration 6f fod drains^ 
if thcf fubftfata be fufliciently firm, appears 
to tie milch longer than thofe of wood, and,; 
perhaps, equal, in fome fituatiorts, to thofe! 
ofjftone. 

Mr 4, Mote fho\ved me fbme, which had 
feen ttiade upwards of twenty years, and whicB' 
appeared to be quite perfect, adting, in wet 
wdather, as well, now, as they did the firft 
year*. On cutting through fome of thefe' 
old drains, and examining them carefully, he 
found the fod had riiiitdd with the mold of 
the fubfoil, into one firm inafsj forming k 
regular arch*; the pipe, fo far from being 
tvarped up, or even fouled, was wider thari 5 
when it was made* Polecats and other ver- 
min fottfroto in thefe drairis :— this, reafon 
fuggefts, would, in making their inner cham«* 
befs, be liable to clofe the pipe. Moles are, 
in theory, ftill more formidable enemies. But 
feafon and theory cannot fet afide fafts, 

Mt. Paget, likewife, having occafion tct 
make fome additional drains, in a ground 
ivhich had been'-pipe -drained, fome ten of 

twelve 

* I had ark opportunity, after a heavy fall of rain, to ob* 
ferve their operation. One of them, in particular, afforded 
a full and impetuous, yet clear ftream. 
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fovqlve fiats, found, in cutting acrbft the old 
dfaiib, that they were in a ftatfe of higfe pre- 
fervatt^ri.- 

FALLOWING. The ptevallitig fallow 
of this diftrift is the pin^f allow, for barley 
(fee the article Barney) ; the summer 
fallow is rarely attempted ; and the Tim- 
nep fallow, as has been intimated, is con- 
fined, at jarefent> to the pra&ice of a fe\V 
individuals. 

If fallowing can be difpenfed With* in any 
cafe, it may be under the management of 
this diftri<5t, where only three arable cf ops 
are taken, Before the land be laid down agaiii 
t6 grafs; But, ey&t undef this maftagement, 
much 6f the knd is foul and unpro#u£fcive^ 
through the want of proper tillage. 

And it is a fact, which ought not to be 
concealed, that one of the firfl: managers in 
the diftrift is ayerfe tQ the pin-fallow prac- 
tice* His argument is ftrong. €€ See what 
a piece of feeds (raygrafs and the clovers) 
after a-fturnep fallow will do. It will require 
a cow and perhaps five or fix fheep, an acre, 
to keep it down; efpecially in the fpring, 
when grafs is valuable* But look into a 
pieee of ten or twelve acres of turf, after || 

Vol, I. I» ' pin- 
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ptn fallow, and you won't fee, perhaps, 
more than five or fix cows and a few {haggling 
iheep in it : with fome parts eaten as bare as 
a common, and others fcarcely touched/' 

References to Minutes. 

For an inftance of praftice in fumfner fal- 
lowing, fee m i n . 1 8 . 

For a propofed improvement of the pin* 
fallow, feeMiN. 19. ," 

For the probable caufe oihigh ridges, fee 
min. 21. 

For an inftance of pra&ice fafurface drain* 
ing 3 32. 

For inftance of pradtfee in underdrawing* 
fee 106. 
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6. 



MANURES 



AND THEIR 



MANAGEMENT. 



THE SPECIES OF MANURE made ufe 
of, here, are dung, lime, and what is called 
"marl*." 

DUNG is become, in this neighbourhood, 
an extravagant fpecies of manure. I have 
found it nowhere elfe fo highly valued. Half 
a guinea a load is not an uncommon price* 
The load, however, is large : that of a wag- 
gon, with five horfes. Neverthelefs, the 
price is a ftrong evidAice of the ftrength 
L 2 and 

* The cores of HpRNS, crufhed 1 in a mill; have been 
ufeil, in this diftrift; but with what luccefs I have not 
karnt. As an animal production, there can bq litt|e doubt 
of their efficacy : the only objection to them lies in the dif- 
ficulty of reducing them. 
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and fpirit of the farmers of this diflridL 
The garden grounds of Tamworth may,how-* 
ever, be, in fome meafure, the caufe of this 
extreme dearnefs. 

In the management of dung, one 
circumftance, chiefly, requires to be parti^ 
cularized : the method oijprcading it on the 
land* 

In the ordinary pra&ice of the kingdom, 
dung is fet upon the land, in hillocks, and 
fpread, afterward, by a man {landing on the 
ground. But, here, the prevailing cuftoni 
is to fpread it out of the carriage, as it is 
ferought into the field; by a man or men, 
ftanding on the carriage* 

For the minutiaofthis practice, fee m in* 1 2* 

For farther observations on it, fee min. 1 8* 

LIME i«, here, in high, eitimation, among 

fatffrcrs M general; though fome few indi* 

viduals dbje<$ to it. 

' : In* tke ordinary practice of the daftrift, a 
felttfw is iekfom madfe without bemgdjaeifed 
wfth lime ; under aft idea that it " mellows" 
the foil and makes it " work well/' while in 
.tillage y k and M fweet$ns, r ' ' improves the qua- 
lity of the' herbage., vthtn laid down- fo gra&M? 



fcJnfor- 
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Ujifortunately, however, for the diftrid of 
' the ftation, bo calcareous fubftance has yet 
been difcovered within it, tp fupply it with 
Jime, jri quantity as a manure * : for which 
purpofe it is fetched, into this neighbourhood! 
eighteen or twenty miles, 

There are two sorts of LiME^in ufe : tht 
one burnt from a.ftone of peculiar hardnefs, 
the other frpm more common limeftones; 
fhe firft is of fingular ftreneth, as a manure * 
$he latter of a more common quality. - Th? 
one, I believe^ is peculiar to fome hillocks 
in Derbyfture, on the northern flcirts of the 
Charnwpod hills j the other is common t$ 
that quarter a,nd to the weft of Staffordfhire : 
the former is called Breedon lime, the latter 
TicknaHor Walfal lime, from the names of 
the places, in or nedr which they are prin- 
cipally burnt. 

Theqature of theBnEEi*ON lime is a fit 
fubjedt of enquiry. 

A general description of it will appear in ' 
$«n< %o vid an experiment; m^de with it, in 

h. 3 MIN, 

* (ameftonfejp. found on the banks of the Anker, in the 
jpcighbourhood of Tam worth ; and by a proper fearcb, might 
perhaps be* found ii\ fufli^icnt; quantity, tp \?$ profitably 
burnt into Hme^ .'", 
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min. ioo. All that require to be given; in 
this place, are a defcription, and the analyfis;, 
of the ftone. 

, The prevailing variety, that of which the 
lime may be faid to be made, is of this de- 
fcription: The color' — of the furfaces 
formed by the natural feams or fifliircs, is red, 
or ftrong flefhcolor,— of that of old frag- 
ments, a lighter flefhcoldr, — of frefhbrokeh 
fragments, a ftill lighter blufh. The con- 
texture is uniform ; breaking with rough fur- 
faces ; extremely hard, arid c/ofe, refifting 
acids in an extraordinary manner j the mu- 
riatic acid ftanding fome time on its furfoce, 
before it take effeft ! and, when pounded, it 
diflblves flowly and quietly. Neverthelefs, 
under the hammer, it flies as the St. Vincent 
ftone. See Glocestershire *. 

One hundred grains contain only three 
graina of indiftbluble matter,— a red, brick- 
duftlike powder, with a few ruftlike frag- 
ments. NeVerthelefs, the tinft'ure of galls 
produces no fcnfibk effect on the folution ;, an 

alkaline 

* It fs a noticeable circumftance, however, that not- 
withftanding the r'efeniblance .between thefe two foffils, the 
lime from 6ni is whiu as fnow, from the other (now, 
Under notice) the color of wood ajbes* 
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, alkaline folution throws down a purely white, 
calcareous matter. 

Another fpecimen of a ftill higher red — a 
diredl ruft color — and which is fufpedted to 
be a fpecies of iron ftone, proves, under 
analyfis, to be of the fame quality as the 
main rock ; except that it contains a greater 
proportion of indiflbluble fragments. 

Hence, it is moce than probable, the idea, 
that Breedon lime contains fomething of a 
chalybeate quality, is void of foundation: an 
idea, however, which deters fome fenfible 
men from ufing it. 

The management of lime, in this 
diftridt, is entitled to lingular praife. In the 
common pra&ice of the diftrift, the load 
heaps are' generally ivafere'd, as they are 
thrown down from the waggon ; and always 
turned over, to complete the falling more 
effectually. See Yorkshire, Art. liming. 
For an inftance of this pra&i ce, fee m i n . 3 , 
.Another judicious practice, in the manage- . 

ment of lime, is equally entitled to notice, !■ 

x If a quantity of lime be fetched, in autumn, 

[ or the early part of winter, to be ufed in the 

fpring, when .team laboi^ is njore valuable/ 
1 it is thrown up into a regular rooflike heap 

M <-' pr 



\ 
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or B^aurjd, and tbatcht $s a flack.: a fmaU 
trench being cut round the ikirts, to receive 
rain \vater; witji an .outlet to coijvey it away. 
Py this |4n>irab]e pfecgiution, the Surface of 
the. heap, perhaps to q. considerable depth, 
}$ prevented irom being rijrj to a $iqrtar}jke 
confifte^c^, by the fnpws and wins of jyujter* 
and thereby rendered m $ manr*?r ufekfs 94 
pfianure. See Yqr^suirp, a? a&oye. 

MAR4V The red e§rth which has bseeij 
fet upon tl^e lar$ s qC <hi« diftrift, in grea$ 
abaB4a*icc* as " j^a^,''— is much of it in a 
manner deftitute of calcareous matter > find, 
of cowrie, cannot, .witj^ propriety, fye claiTed 

gmong MARLS, 

Neyerthelefs, a red fp#il is found, in fom$ 
parts of the diftrift, which contains a pro? 
portion of calcareous matter. 
, The marjl of Cro^all (in part, of a 
ftonelil^, or flatey contexture, and of 9. 
light red color) is th$ ricfyefl in c alcareofity ; 
one hundred grains of it afford ffy'rty grams 
q£ calcareous ^matter ; x and^ Jgventy : gr^ips q( 
fine, impalpable* v$$) $rkl jkp pawfer *• » 

\, :' ' ' ' • 1: ♦ ■ ■'■•. 1.. v' • ^ 

t c * This ixiarl is Angularly tenacious of its calcareous 
matter % ' diflbhrmg reijjafkably flowlj.' Oae hundr-eij 

grains, 
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And a marl of El _;ord (in colojr and con- 
t&Xture various* but A °fembling thofe of tho 
£roxall marl) affprds near twenty grapns ; 

Y?t the pwl of Barton, on the oppofitc 
fide of the Treqt — though farpewhat of % 
fimilar contexture, but of. a darker more 
$ufky color — : is in a manner deftitute of caU 
c^reofity !~ one hundred grains of it yielding 
little more ihan .one grain — not two grains of 
calcareous matter. Neverthelefs, the pit* 
from which I fcoojc the fpecimen analyzed, * 
\s an immenfe excavation, put pf whicfy 
faany thoufand loads have been taken. 

And the marls of this neighbourhood 
{ which mo&ly differ in appearance fron^ 
thofe defended, having generally that of 3, 
hloodred clay, interlay ered, and ibmetimes 
inteimingjed, .with a white gritty fubftance) 
are equally pqor in calcareofity. 

One hundred grains of the marl of St a t - 
fold (which I believe, may be taken as a ;r~ 

"■". .' . '• • " ' * '• fair j 

grains, roughly pounded, was twentyfour hours in diffol ving ; 
£nd another hundred, though pulverized to mere duft, con- 
tinued to effervefce twelve hours; notwithftanding it was 
firft faturated with water, and afterward fhook repeatedly. 
The Breedon ftone, roughly pounded) diffol ved In half die 
$ime ) notwithstanding \t% extreme hardnefs* 
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fair fpecimen of the red clays of this quarter 
of the diftrid) afford little more than two 
grains of calcareous matter*. Yet this as 
feid to be * 6 famous marl ;" and, from the 
pits which now appear, has been laid on in 
great abundance. 
" I do not mean to intimate, that thefe clays 
are altogether deftitute of fertilizing proper- 
ties, on their firft application. It is not likely 
that the large pits which abound, in almoft 
every part of the diftrift, and which muft 
have been formed at a very great expencs, 
fhould have been dug, without their contents 
faeing produ&ive of fome evidently, or at 
leaft apparently, good efFedr^ qn the lands 
on which they have been fpread. 

I confefs, however, that this is but con- 
jecture ; and it may be, that the good effedt 
of the marls, firft defcribed, being expe* 
f riznctd, :the fa/hion was ftt ; apd, the diftin- 
guiftung quality being unknown, or not at- 
tended to, marls and clays were indifcrimi-? 
nately ufed. 

The niofl intcreftfyg h& that can be 

brought hpm?, refpe&ing theffe clay pits is, 

: that 

* Lodged, not in the fubftance of the clay ; but in its 
natural cracks or fifiures. 
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that they were made, chiefly, by the laft 
generation ; and that the prefent generation 
are experiencing, or believing that they ex- 
perience, an evil effe& arifing from their pro- 
duce : the fertilizing quality of which (if it 
ever exifted) being now fpent, the dead clay 
remains a clog to the native foil ; rendering 
it tenacious, and difficult to work* 

This is at leaft the opinion of intelligent 
profeffional men $ and the idea, I believe, i$ 
founded in fa<ffc. Lime is found to do away 
this evil effeft j and this may account for the 
fpirit pf liming, in the prefent generation. 

On the fouthern banks of the Anker, is 

Found aGREVMARL; refembling,, in general 

appeapmce, the marl of Norfolk, or father 

the fullersearth of Surrey. In contexture, it 

. is loofe and friable. 

This earth is fingularly prodigal of its cal- 
careofity. The acid being dropped on its 
furface, it flies into bubbles as the Norfolk 
marl. This circumftance, added to that of a 
ftriking improvement which I was fhownas 
being eftedted by this earth (fee min. 89.) 
led me to imagine, that it was of a quality 
fimilar to the marls of Norfolk. 
'■ '; ""-" ' But, 
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JPirf^ frqojt the refttlts of two experiments-** 
i|ne of them n#de with granules forpied by 
the weather, jaa4 colle&ed on the fite of im- 
provement, the other with a fpecimen takei> 
|rorn the pit — it appears that one hundred 
graijis of tfois ^^rth contain no more thaiv 
j&y gr#jns of calcareous matter ! the reficjuum 
a creamcolore^ fapQnacepus cjay, with ^ 
jbalaU proportion of cearfe fand. 

Hence, it is evident, that the aqid applied 
fuperfkiajly, as a, test, fc no, guide whatever 
to the intrinfip quality of c^lcaseous fub-? 
ftanpes. The m^rl of Hjdl ^nd appears, by 
$he ac;4 of fea felt* u£d as a test, to be of 
tenfold ftrength to that of Croxall ; but, by 
tfre fame acid* ufed as a menstruum, the 
latter proves to be Qf £vetim?s the ftrengtl} 
of the former : while the Breedon flone^ 
which appears tq be noncalcareous to the 
$cid, as a test, proves, on analysjs^ to b^ 
almoft purely calcareous *, 

f This by vtty of cation, |p. thpfe yiebp wy have oc- 

cpfiou to fearcH for calcareous fubftaaces. The Breedoa 
ftbns by merely, touching its natural .furface, ia the" ufual 
way, with the acid* might b& paffe<t as non -calcareous* It; 
is obfervable, however, that if the furface be fqraped, fo as. 
t^ loofeu fome of the particles intcx a powder, it inftaatl^. 
yields to the acid. 
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ftEFEltfiNCES TO NflNTJTES. 

For an account of the Breedon lime, fee 

MIN.2. 

For an inftance of pra&ice in the manage* 
ment of lime, 3. 

For the method of fpreading dung out of 
carts, 12, 

For an experiment with dung, on fallow, for 
barley, 18. 

For obfervations oh fpreading dung out of 
carts, 18. 

For art incident Of plowing bt fumeps, as a 
manure, 34. 

For an inftance of dutig being too drjf to 
digeft, 45 & - 

For an iaftance of watering a dung heap, 4^4 

For the pra&ice, and the price, of mixing 
manures, &c. 5.0. 

Fof fefle&idns of* growing aquatic manure, 

For ataatJxer imftance of watering dung, 57* 

For an ihftance' of collecting compofi^ 86. 5 

' For an account of the marl of North Wa£- 

wickfhtre, 89. 

Fori an inftance of growing turnepsy on k 

JbilBmp^fpS* . : • . 

For 
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For experiment with lime* for barley* i66* 
For further obfervationa on Breedon lime,, 

For inftances of lime ufed as a iopdreJpng % 
108. 

For the effeft of aquatic manure \ on tur* 
HepSi fee teitt. 111* 



S fe M I N A T I O N* 

IN THE SEED PROCESS of this diftrift, 
though there is nothing particularly cen- 
fttrable, there is little to praife* Broadcast 
may be faid to be the univerfal mode of 
sowing: though, of late years, drilling, 
aprocefsnewto this quarter of the kingdom, 
has been tried, by a few individuals. With 
ffcfpe&topLANTiNG or setting, by hand, 
I met with only one inftance, and that with 
beans. 

In finally adjusting the furfece after 
fowing, the Midland farmers are entitled to 
comihendation* Barley lands are clotted^ 

with 
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With clotting beetles ; which, on ftrong land* 
are perhaps much preferable to a roller: and 
oat lands are " turfed :" — that is* the fods 
which have been tora oiF the plits by the 
harrows, and lie oil the furface, probably 
with their grafs fides upward, and of courfe 
in H ftdte of vegetation, are thrown, by hand, 
or with forks, into hollows, with the gtafs 
fide inserted : thus tending to neatnefs, 
cleannefs, and the relief of th6 infant crop j 
while the expence is inconfiderable *• 

References t6 Minutes. 

For an inftance of mice hoarding up Jeed, 264 

For an evidence of the propriety of /owing 
the whole furrow, the day it is plowed, 40. 

For obfervations on fowtng by the trees, 82. 

For further obfervations on the fame fub- 
jeft, 90. 

For opinions on the change of feed, Qi« 

THE 

* By obfervatidn, in my own pra&ice, eleven acres took 
ten womens' days works, Or about fixpence an acre* 
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THE MANAGEMENT OP 
GROWING GROt>S, 



THE VEGETAf I^G F&6C&SS of tk 
Midland District, confifts, merely* in 
HAND weeding ; the ufe of the hoe being 
ixi a manner unknown to farm laborers, "ind 
ftever attempted by their wives or shildf en 
(fee Glogester shire)* Turneps afe.thV 
only cro£ which is hbfcdj and fhefe are geAe- 
rally hoed by gardeners, or by men \tfha 
make a trade and myftery of it. See tfod 
art. Turn EPS* 

The arable weeds moft noxious, in this 
diftridt* are the following* They are divifible 
into three fclafles, agreeably to the ftates of 
aratiori, in which they are, refpe&ively, moft 
confpicuous ; as thofe of 

Fallow, Corn, New ley. 

Fallow 
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Fallow Weeds: 

Provincial. Linnean. Englijb. 

Tvritch,—triticum repens, — couchgrafs. 

Black twitch,— fejtiica durtufcuta>—haxii fcf- 
cue. 

Running twitcYii^dgroJits alia, ^ creeping 
bentgrafs. 

Common thilHo,— rfcrratula arvenjtir- com- 
mon thiftle. % 

lJoar thiftle, '— : car duus lanceolatus, — fpeaf 
thiftle. 

Do€ks,- nrurnex crifpiis *, — curled dock. 

Corn Webj6s. 

Rough cadlock, —jinapis arveqfis -f f — toifci 

muffard. 
Smooth cadlock, — brajfica nafius, — wild rape; 

Vol. L M Fat-htn, 

, * •' In this country, an in&tnce of praflice occurred fo 
me, which is well entitled to a plate in this regiftcr : that 
of employing a woman to follow the plow, efpecially in 
fallowing, to piek up the rodtsof weeds, expofed in the 
| furrow i more particularly thofe of the dock. When root 

| toeeds are abundant, the praftice is evidently eligible : the 

exp^nce is nobbjeft, and the benefit, in fbme cafes, may be 
almoft invaluable. Major Bowles of Elmhurft, near 
Litchfield, is entitled to the credit of this thought. 

f With a few plants of the wUd radish, raphanut 
rfyhtniflrunu 



i6* MANAGEMENT or GROWI^® CROPS* 
Provincial. I<irffl&aih Englijb. 

Fat-hen, or wild fpinage, — cbenopodium viridc^ 

redjointcd goofefoot. . . x 

pcadnettlc,orwiidhemp,-^^j^ ietrahfc* 
wild hemp. 

carduus lanceolatus,-^- Ipear thiftle. 
ferratula arvenfis, — common thiftle* 
carduus paluftris,— ^narfh.thiftle. 
' rumex crifpus, — curled dock- 
Vofrfenne\g-*-antfamis cotuIa,~^mutl&w$?b 
or ftinking camomile. . • 

\ 9 matricflria chamomUla^'^covamovi coja- 
camomile. 
Sow thiftle, — ^Jwcbus eferactus, — common 

foivthiftle* N .• . - 

Hard iron, — ranunculus aruenfis,-^QomQxovr^ 
fpofc. . . . .., . 

Lapjpve* — convolvulus arv?n/is,—cQfn con- 
' "volvulus* 

r ■ . -'; »>* ^Wc cwwfaulutt .— clirabiiig 
buckweed* ' 

Corn mint,—- Mentha arvenfis y^-corn mint. 
carduus ^r^^^rrcwled thii|l?it. . . .. 

****** r*r^/rfr<5i$^^ twe* 

Mairough^gtffl&rar ^nw,--cfeavers. ' 

* V :' Willow 
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Provinctah Liftman* Englijk. 

WilloW Ttfze&>— polygonum fetifyhanicum^ 

pale perficaria. 
Goofe tzh&fi—fwtettfilta offering — filver- 
weecL 

Nettles,— Wrtica JmVa,^<)tnmd)Xnttfe. 
iPoppy, -^papaver dubiuM> — tehgfiJlooth- 
headed poppy. 

Vockle^agrofiemma gitfiago,— Cockle. 

iS%gaft ^iieidie,— /^#* l peWi\t-veWis\r-^ 

fhepherds needle! 
£hibkeft ^€^^alJinffAedia 9 — dhfck Weed. 
eUph^raJi^ odontites ^—red eyebright. 

." ^! ^ 

[jcilmfo fcafcious. 

ft! 4 Clover 

• This inveterate enemy ofaraple crops is riot common 
to* tfie diftriiifc! Sutton Ambion," the bloody fcene on 
which the brunt of^ the batde oif boswoiIth field was 
probawy fought, is the' only fpoton wfiich I have found itf 
sind, there^ it is fingular^preval^nt. The" wi)cat crop, in 
i^SSjwasxn z manner de'ffroyecf by this We^eifcourage* 
in it* miTchiefs by the drynefs of the feafon. 
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Clover Wejeds, 

Linneatr. Englijb. 

Jilago germanica, — tromfBoncudweed. 
cerafiium vu/gafum, — common moufe-* 

car. 
geranium diffeEiurnf— jagged cranesbill. 
cerium lane eclat us, — fpear thiftlc; . 
*•. rfimex cri/ptf^-^curltd dock. 

foncbus oleraceus, — common fowthiftle. 
ferr-atulaarvenjis *,-^oinm0tt4iui}le^ 

'References to Minutes; *' 

For an inftance of the mifchievou£i£is of 
mack twitch, fee mi#. 59, 

ForobfcTvationsi)n the couckyfafitgnajs, 73: 
^ For, an inftance of the fhameful predomi^ 
nancy of thifiles and docks y 76. t r > 

For ^n inftance olwepding^ yAizkXftuhbktfi.. 

'■;:!/ • -'.■ ^HARVEST 

* I -met with ai^ inftance, irv this diftriS, ao4 in the 
pra&ice of the firft manager in it, of the CQMMpN CORtf 
thistle befng drawn out of liew leys^ with a docking 
iron, fuch &s docks are ufually drawn with ; and although 
this operation, is not found to be a radical cure, the firft 
drawing, yet it weakens the roots verjr much; and, by 
continuing the pra&icie a few year's, is (aid to extirpate the 
plants. This I mention fey way of hint to thole who wifl* 
to afcertain, on their, own particular foils and fituations, the 
moft eligible way. of overcoming this moil: formidable 
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Harvest; "management. 
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THE CORN HARVEST pf this diftri^l, 
(although it cannot be called, emphatically, 
a corn country) is not got m without fome 
foreign affiftance. The wheat^is much of it 
cut by itinerants, who are tehned " peakrils" 
and "low country men : u nkmfely, men, and 
fome women, from' the Peak of Dertiyfhire, 
&nd the Morelands of Staffordfhire, 

The ordinary harvest iaborers, of the 
tJiftridt, are not hired for the barveji month, 
as in Surrey, &c, nor for the harveji, be it 
fhort or long, as in Norfolk $ but yrt?tk by 
the day^ as at other feafons of the year ; and 
for the fame wages -, a (hilling a day ; but with 
the addition of full board, fo long as the har- 
veft lafls : and, in addition to this, each la- 
borer who has been conftantly employed 
fhrouA the fummer, has a right; by cuftom* 
Mj, to 
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4o the carriage of a had of coals, in autumn, 
It is alfo a pretty common cuftom, for farmers 
to let their conftant laborers haye their bread 
com, fomewhat below the market price; 
more efpecjalty when cpxn is dear. 

The hours of work, too* like the wages, 
^re the f^p,inharye$, i&inlfis bufy feaftpsj 
arid the fame flow pace is too generally ob- 
served • No coming at four in {he piorning $ 
pp jtrotting vfixh f^Hty waggpns; flpr any 

Jiarve^i ftvjng fu^s aff ^^Je^wit^ 

..,,T$£ ^^4 i: 9£ HARVESTING StfEA? 

-COR#* Vhe|^pr. wb$<$ .or 0*&y is* in ghig 
diftn& ? above cpejijocrijty ♦ In part, it is new 
to me": rjl&finq jbemg g?ner^ly dofie, by 

A tfcratve is t^enf^four fhepyesj ea^ 
jfheaf Kpeafwri^g ft yarfj fpund, in thjp banding 
.pjac^j; the firing .qx^ing- the bajid iij xnea? 
■fifWg* . A better £zpd ^a£* for fgafipn? a?$ 
prop? in general could p<?t, firbaps, wejl bg 
fjpd qpQA, (&£ ^LOCESTEiLSgigg, Se^ 
^heat). 
• T^e..pnly ^cuk^jj} gaping by ths 

" • ' ' • flieave^ 



Hheaves made up to the ftahdard* The de- 
viation, howler, is 6*i the df hi fide i Whtt** 
as, in reaping by the aftre, it will always be 
<kt the wrtfflg. For, in that eafe, it is thfe 
intereft of the reapers to make iafgfc fheives ; 
havitig therfcby fewer bands a&d left binding. 
On the comrary, in reaping by the threave, 
it is their intereft to make finall {heaves. '- 

Another conveniency arifes from reaping 
by the threave : any number of hands may 
be fcattered over a piece of corn, as cir« 
cumftances may require, without the extra- 
ordinary trouble of oieafuring the land, in 
this cafe. Each man flicks to his " throo," 
whether it confifts of one or more lantfa, 
and fets tip his own {heave*, in one row of 
{bucks, of twelve fboaves each : fo that the 
trouble of afcertainittg dy? number $f threavw 
n inconfiderable. 

The price, for v)heat, is fourpencc a 
threave, with bier ; provided the crop be 
tolerably good : if very thin, fivepence or 
Sixpence is fometimes given ; or fuch thin 
wheat is fometimes reaped, by the acre ; at 
about fifc or feveii {hifliiigs, an acre. For 
<&ts, threepence is the common price. 
. . M 4 In 
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In car r yino flieaf corn, the! bats are laid 
put ward, all round, as in Surrey and Norfolk;; 
forming the load, not into a long, fquarpi but 
into a %ure between that . and an oval i 
binding it aer©f$* in three or four places. 

Themethod of harvesting jlopsecorn, 
whether oats or barley 9 .is reduced, here, to 
the lowcft degree of fimplicity. 

In Yoj-kfhire, barley and oats are mown, 
inward* agiainft the (fending corn, and haru 
veiled in iheaf. 

In Surrey, and in fome parts of Kent, they 
are mown, outward, with a cradle* laying 
them fo ilraight and neatly, they might be 
.bound after the fithe ; but are haryefted loofe. 
In cocking theija, the South-country farmers 
jtnake ufe.of corn forks \ laying the ears all 
one way; preferviog. the feme neatnefs and 
regularity, even to the flack; the eutfide 
courfe of which is laid with unbroken pitches, 
xyith the buts outward, having thereby a 
fecurity nearly equ^l to that of flieaf corn. 

In Norfolk, they are Imown, outward, with 

fawsy fixed to thp heels of the fithes j which, 

however, do not lay them fo neafly 3$ 

£radle$ * but ftill tlie he^ds, if the crop fland 

anyway 
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unyway fair, lie one way, and the tails tb$ 
other. There, too, the com fork is ufed.' 

Here, they are mown, outward, with naked 
Jitbes! and cocked, or rather rolled into 
rough bundles, with common hayforks ! and 
this, generally, two or three days before they 
be carried ! ! a crop of clover, a crop of 
b&rley, a crop of peas, a crop of oate, and a 
crop of beans and vetches, being harvefted 
, yery much in the fame manner. 

Mowing barley and oats, with naked fithes, 
and pulling them about, with hay forks, 
have, %o a ftranger, a flovenly and wafteful 
appearance. But with refpett to cocking 
Joofe corn, before the day of carrying, fome-> 
things perhaps, may be offered in its favor. 

|t is true, that, in other diftridls, it is con* 
fidered as very bad management, to leave 
even a few cocks remaining, unearned, only 
one night ; under an idea that, if loofe corn 
pnbe get wet, in cocks, it is difficult to get it 
dry again, without a great wafte of labor and 
corn. . Neverthejefs, experience fhows, that 
even a very heavy fhawer has not that evil 
effedt, in the pra&ice of this country. 

An incident, which fell within my own 
experience, convinced me of the fadt : I had, 

through 
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through ncgkaft, # fewroats in x:ockie£t pu$ 
all night. Next day, much rain fell 5 but 
the fucceeding day proving fine, they Were 
got into very good order, again, in this man- 
ner. The tops were 6r& dried, by railing 
jfeem up, light and porous, with the tines of 
a fork 1 fo a&. to let the fun and air into them ; 
#ad, when the tops were dry, the bundles 
wen. turned over, to air the bottoms. 

In this manner, and without greater trouble, 

j:orn cocks are generally dried; though fome- 

iimes it will happen that they require to be 

'pulled to pieces : in which cafe, thtere is> of 

courfe, confiderable wafte. 

The Midlan4 farmers have one very goo4 
plea, for harveftipg oats in this qianner. For, 
by cocking them a few days before carrying, 
the labor and wafte of turning is faved: be- 
sides, by being cocked, while a portion of 
the lap .remains in them, they are not fa 
liable to be fhed in. cocking, as when they 
?re difturbed in a dry parched ftate. 

This praftice, probably, took its rife i% 
opea common fields. Formerly, mack of 
the diftrid lay in that ffcate ; the foil, being 
raifed into high roof like ridges. The furrows 
#nd ikirts of the land* lay, of courfe, pro* 

portionably 
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nortionaWy ^w ; andjhe cor© being thereby 
fluently deprived of the benefit of th$ 
win£, ^t )f3&} it ^as found, by experience* 
jnoft eligible to gather the corn into heaps, 
^nd place thfjtt upon tfye tpps of the ridges. 
$nd this :j£ t^e prefent practice of "field 
farmers," Jn a few days after cjutting, th$ 
jjvfyole c^qp may be fee*) landing in pitch? 
cocks, p&P,ed in clofe order, like ftrings of 
$>eads flretched ajpng the , ridges. 

Bjft xjot^rithftw4ing this pra<$ice ipay be 
eligible, where porn is mo,wn with the najkedt 
lithe, ^nd rolled *JP intorqugh porous bundles j 
it do<?s not follpw that it fliould be univerfally 
gdppt©4, Were a Kppjilhpian tp leave hi* 
yijruffled clofg piles eyppfed, even to one 
heavy fhowqr, he would find fome difficulty 
|n gpttiftg them thoroughly dry, again, with- 
put Spreading them abroad. 

A|i pyU attendant, of the Midland method 
of harvefting lpofe corn, is the increafe of 
bulk, which corn harvefted in this way ac- 
quires^ spflipar^tively with the fame quantity 
pf corn, jbafvefted in the Kenttfh manner. 
I^fore barnroftm is of courfe wanted, and a 
greater number pf load? are to bp carried, 
fpuf lpa4fe 3P apre^ is no un9pmfopn crop : 

five 
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five loads are talked of, and are fometime* 
carried . But the method of loadings and that 
of framing, both of them tend to iccreafe 
this eviK 

The method of carrying loofe corni 
here, differs from that of other diftrifts, iiV 
having only one loader to two pitchers ;• and 
in loading, not with tht arms, but with a 
fork i the loader .ftandihg in the centre of the 
load, and piling the corn loofe and light 
around him. Thus the entire procefs tends 
to encreafe the number of loads. 

And the method of housing is hot calcu- 
lated to do away the inconveniency. I never 
met with in instance, in this diftrid, of 4 
borfe > pr any other afyr$ffl % being ufed on * 
mow. * - ■ * 

Ricking, however, remedies the evil| 
and in this diftridt, where baqiroom is more 
contracted than in fome other, loofe corn is 
pretty generally put into ricks ^ 

In the method of ricking loofe corn, nothing 
is noticeable ; excepting the laft finifli. To 
endeavour to fecure the ftems from the pil- 
laging .of fparrows, and other fmall birds, 
they are, generally, either M tucked" or 
*' pared ;" that is, either the loofe e*rs, ex- 

pofe4 
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pofed on the outfide, as many unavoidably 
are, itt the method of harvefKng above de- 
fcribed* are doubled back, and thruft inte 
the ftem j or the entire Item is fhaved with 
a lithe, laid longway in the handle, or fome ; 
other fimilar inftrument : in a few inftances, 
I have teen the items, thatched, as the 

roofs. •,.;..-;..- 

On ricking Jbeaf corn, a few particular^ 
may be mentioned. . Though built on a fquare 
frame, the. ftem, provincially the " wall, 7 
is not carried up fquare, as in Surrey and 
Norfolk; nor round, as in Glocefterfhire > 
but in a form between the two ; the corners 
of ricks being rounded off, as thofe of loads. 

Large ricks being fafhionable, and it being 
cuftomary, in carrying up the Items, to bind 
with . the ears, inftead of the buts of the 
fheaves, they are of courfe liable to Jljp. This 
has taught the Midland rickers an admirable 
expedient, — when any fymptom of flipping, in 
carrying up the ftem, is perceived, — to pre- 
vent the mifchief ; namely, that of laying, 
tong green boughs acrofs the part affe<5ted : an 
excellent thought. 

In fetting on the roofoi a fheaf-corn rick, 
the Midland rickers are above par : laying 

the 
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, the laft courfe of the ftem fo asto jirojedt: £ 
few inches* and form a kind of cornice fo£ 
the eaves of the thatch to reft tipon* aind to* 
cany the drip clear of the ftem. The middle' 
is then filled in> full, and round * fb that th^' 
buts of the outfide fhtfaves hang downward. 

This* though riot peculiar to 'the 1 dfiftrift:^ 
is a rule which ought always to be obfef ved* 
in forming a rbof : ftJr, in this 'cafe, if rairt 
Should happen to p'erietfate thrbugh the 
thatch, there i* little fd'arof its doing, even! 
the roof of the rifck, much injury - : every 1 
ftraw becoming a 'conductor, to lead 'if to. t&C 
furface; 

Ahothef commendable' pra&ice', in fbrrn^ 
trig the roof of a fheaf corn rick, ahd Which 
is new to me* is that of carrying if up with- 
out a pitching hole, A nian fftcks his heels 
into the rtoof, and {lands' with great 1 <&fe and 1 
fafety. This might well be "cdjJiedTby bther 
diftrifts: pitching holes are dahgerotis; urilefs 
care be ufed in makihg them upland' lii 
thatching them, fecurely. For,, if Water enter/ 
in' this part, it finds its way directly into; the 4 
center of the rick, .''.„. 

* The method of fecitring corn ticks{ in* a 
catching' feafon, previoufly to* their' 1 being 

thatched* 
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thatched, is likewifd entitled to notice. It 
is eA^ied with > € \ battins^— iiritll trufles of 
ftraw-rwhich are afterward' ufed a$ thatch. 
A row being laid clofe, apd pegged Jecurely 
along the eaves, with their buts downward, 
others are laid (firmly but without pegs), as 
tiles or dates are laid on a roof, with their 
heads downward ; ipreading the ears (with- 
out untying the bands) fo as to prevent the' 
rain water ffom finking through, between, 
thofe which lie below : continuing, thus, till 
the- ridge be reached. 

Having plenty of thefe battins, in corn 
harvtift, feady at hand, to cover a rick with, 
in catching leather, is deemed a great conve-> 
niency. « A rick o£ eighteen or twenty loads, 
roayi be;^fecured, in a few hours : or, with 
plenty of hands, in half an hour. 
- The ' mfethbd of thatching ricks is alfe> pe- 
culiar, in this diftrid:, and requires to be men- 
tioned. f Ii^leadof thrufting^ the; ears of thch 
ftraw into the roof, and spreading the buts r 
outwardly, as a fecurity ; the ftraw, in thatch- 
ing, is laid on, as the battins, with the ears 
downward, and of courfe outward (excepting 
the firft courfe at the eaves), and is fecured 
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in its place, by pegs and hay ropes * $ paflirig* 
horizontally from end to end of the rqof j 
at the difteknce of twelve of fourteen inches 
from each other +* . 

References to MinWte£. 

For obfervations onjhucking fheaf corn, 10* 
For remarks on reaping by the threave, 75*. 
For reflections on gleaning* 80/ 



FARM- 

* Sometimes thatch is bound with ozisr twigs* which 
ire much more lafting than hay bands (that are only 
annuals), in a fimple ingenious manner. The fmall end 
is formed into an eye, like that of a withy, and the other* 
end run into the roof, as a peg, thro the eye 'of the pre-* 
ceeding twig* - ' 

f An inconveniency attends this method of thatdiing, 
A rick cannot be thatched, with propriety, until the roof 
has done fettling. For, if it fettle, after it is thatched, thd 
firaw is railed into puckers between the bands, and tbd 
uptfer, of courfe, is let in* 
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ON THE BARN MANAGEMENT of 
this diftridt, little requires to be faid. The 
fouthern method of t h r a s h i n g ,and the s a i l 
f a n , are in univerfal practice . I have, however, 
met with fome two or three machine fans; 
and thefe,. in the practice of the very firft 
managers of the diftricft: neverthelefs, even 
the fuperior clafs of farmers, in general, ftill 
remain in the old dufty path, 

Chafcutting, as it is pretty generally 
termed, but here provincially "jlrawcutting" 
is in great ufe. Not, h&wever, the ordinary 
practice of cutting hay and jiraw into what 
is, inmoft places, called chaf or c'utchaf, but, 
here, more properly "gutmeatj" but by 
reducing oats 9 in Jiraw, into this fpecies of 
fodder ; which is given, not to horfes only, 
but to cattle ; efpecially fatting cattle. It 

Vol. I. N is 
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is thought to give, not only fatnefs, but a 
finenefs of fkin, to all forts of flock. 

The chafbox made ufe of, here, is of 
a peculiar conftrudtion. It unites, in fome 
meafurey the old fingle-hand machine, and 
the modern one, with a wheel of blades. 
This, ki ufe here, has a long upright knife ; 
fmt feeds Jtfelf : by which means the cutter 
has both hands at liberty, for the knife* It 
i$ made at or near Birmingham, and is fold 
at moft of the market towns of the diftrift. 
It is r however, fomewhat complex; and 
fitter for a man who makes a bufmefs of 
u fbaw cutting, " than for a farmer's fervant. 
The price of cutting is three farthings a 
leaped bufhel 5 but it is cut extraordinarily 
fine. 

. The strawy ard management, here, 
falls between the northern and the louthern 
pra&iees : cows are pretty generally boufeJ, 
in the fheds that have been defcjibed : but 
young fiock ftill remain in open yards ; and 
fome are kept out, in the field? a principal- 
part of winter* 
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THE PRINCIPAL MARKETS of the 
^mediate district of the station; are 
Yamvudribi Lichfield > Burton (on Trent), 
4fl»hy (De la Zouch), Jfherjhn, Boftoortb. 

The firft three are good markets j the laft 
is almoft in difufe j though fituated in the 
Center tff a fertile diftri& $ a charming plot 
Of country. Bnt there is no manufactory, 
no navigation, nor any great road, within 
fcvefal miles of it j its own road very bad ; 
with Aihby and Atherfton on either fide of 
it ; and Liicbstrr within reach. 
. But. the metropolitan market of the diftricr. 
is Birmingham, with the manufacturing 
towns df its neiglibourhood. The produce 
of this diftrift, whether of liveflock or grain, 
may be ftid to center, eventually, in Bir- 
D^Bgtwm i which beat* a fimttar relation 

N 2 to 
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to the market towns of the country round it, 
as London does to thofe in its neighbour- 
hood ** 

The more fouthernjparts of Leicester- 
shire and Warwickshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, &c. are influenced by the grand 
vortex. The fat cattle and fheep of thefe 
diftridts go chiefly to Smithfield. 

It may be right, in this place, to notice a 
difpute, which arfcfe, during my refidence 
in the diftrid, between the townfpeople of 
Tamworth and the huckfters of Birmingham : 
the difpute arifiiig to a degree of riot : the 
townfpeople driving the liuckfters out of the 
market. 

This is : an interefting fubjeft. Markets 
are, or ought to be, adapted to the mutual 
benefit of the producers*, and the confumers, 
at large ; but more particularly to thofe of 
the given town, and -its neighbourhoods 
Mere market towns have no . huckftars to 

fupply 

* Lately, a weekly market has been eftatyiflied at 
Rotherhai^, in Yorkfhire, to which fat ftockls driven* 
from the northern parts of Leicestershire, &c. v Th6 
Buyers, at this market, are the butchers, not of the ntymi- 
feduring .toWnsLof Yorkfhire only, but of fc^ncaftire. : 
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i, 
fupply then}, -They depend entirely upon 

the marketday, for their fupply : and if, ip 

times of fcarcity, dealers, from large towns, 

repair £9 a country market, they may, irk a 

few minutes, clear the market ; and leave 

the townfpeople deftitute of a week's pro- 

vifions. 

On the oth£r hand, if dealers be wholly 
precluded, even from buying up the furplus 
of a country market, the market itfelf, and 
of courfc the townfpeople, eventually, will 
be injured. The producer will, in prudence, 
endeavour to find out a market, where he 
pan fell his produce, on a certainty ; without 
running the rifque of having it to bring 
Jiome, or of felling it, at an under price, to 
{he monopolizers of the town. The market 
of courfei becojnes badly ferved, and the 
\vare, in eonfequence, inferior and dear. 

The markets of Lichfield and Walfal (with 
many others in the kingdom) are, therefore, 
wifely regijlateci* They open, at eleven o'clock ; 
but no huckster is permitted tP buy, until 
twelve : fp that the townspeople Jiave an 
hour to fupply their wants, JJy {his judicious 
regulation, the markets are eventually ferved ; 
%ad this* without injuring the- town, in the 

• ■. : N 3 m 
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firft inftance, by rendering its inhabitants 
liable to an uncertain fopgfy* 

For remarks on Birmingham cattle market, 

6t MAUKPTS for FA T 4 CATTLE, in this 

:•'*• «. • .• •. « \ > «. ..... i . * ! , .k 

Volume. 

References to MtfcuTss. 

For a description of Belton fair, i« 
for a dcfcription of Farley fair, I p 
For a dcicription of Tamworth fair, ^5. 
For remarks on the delivery of corn, 3 i[ . 
For a dcfcription of Afhbyftdlionihaw, 3^ 



WHEAT* 

I. THE SPECIES prevalent, fe e rc, fc the. 
*,' R»? lammas ;" the ordinary red wheat 
of the kingdom. 

Of late years, the '« Essex Dw/'triwiikt 
to die KentiJkivMte cojh of Norfolk* and 
^e#^/^r^/w^w^*ofy<Mi«s«iRB,--has 
keen making its way into t*as diftrift. 

" v "'-' ' : '" " Thofc 
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Thofe who have given it a fair trial, like 
it, on account of its giving a great produce : 
but the millers are not yet reconciled to it ; 
though they give no fufficient reafon .for 
their diflike, But fo it was in Norfolk, on 
its firft introduction, there: fee Norfolk* 
Sett, WHEAT. 

Formerly, cone wheat was grown, in 
this diftrift ; but it is, at prefent, out of ufe. 

Spring wheat (triticumajlivum) is here 
cultivated, and with Angular fuccefs; owing; 
principally to the time of /owing : thq wane of 
April! I 

This proves, that it is a fpecies, widely ■ 

diftin£t, in its nature, from the winter wheats. . 

In the practice of a fuperior manager * it 
was difcpyerpdi that, by fowin£ e^rly, as the 
beginning of March, {hp grain was liable to 
be fhrivelled, and the flraw to be blighted ; 
while that fown, late, as the middle or latter 
end of April, or even the beginning of May, 
prodded glean plump corn ! effect? (Ure&ly 
oppofite to thofe of winter wheat. 

JJowever, it^ppe^s to be atpreient (1789) 
growing into difrepute ; the quality of the 
gf ain is found tq be lefs valuable^ than that; 

N 4 Pf 

* ^t. Paget of IMM* 
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of Lammas wheat. Neverthelefs, In fome 
fituations, and under fome circumftances, I 
am clearly of opinion, it may be highly eli- 
gible : more efpecially in a turnep country. 
It appears to me to be well entitled to the 
attention of the farmers of Norfolk. 

II. SUCCESSION. In * the ordinary 
practice of the country, wheat fucceed§ oatf ! 
Perhaps, nine tenths of the wheat, grown in 
this diftridt, is what is termed" brufh wheat :" 
ife fown, on oat jlubble, provincially " oat 
brufh ;" with a fmall proportion of " barley 
brujh" A fadt which a ftranger, riding 
through the diftrift, and feeing the fiite crops 
of wheat which it produces, would not readily 
credit. 

I met with a few inftances of wheat being 

fown, on tyrf y of fix or feven years leying ; 

and with feyeral, on clover ley, once plowed : 

alfo with fome, of wheat after turners *• But 

the beft crops which this, or almoft any other 

diftrift produces, are fown after fummerf allow. 

The pradtice, however, is confined principally 

to one leading man; — Mr. Princep of 

Croxall. 

Never- 

* Weftward of the Tame*— the foil a light fandy loam,— - 
it is the prevailing praftice to fow W^eat after turneps, fed 
off with (heep in autumn. 
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Neverthelefs, viewing the diftri£t gene^ 
rally, the univerfal matrix of wheat may bfc 
faidto be oat stubble) of x^hich, only^, 

4 1 fhall fpeak. 

III. TILLAGE/ The foil prqeefs varies, 
in the practice of different individuals, Scfais 
plow, once, length way, Sis the 'old turf was 
plowed for oats. Others plow, once, acrols* 
cutting the plits of the old turf at right angle; 

' afterwards, gathering a bout, thaf is, laying 
two plits back to back, in each interfurrow? 
to drain more efFe&ually the wide ridges, in 
which the lands of the diftrid: are chiefly laid. 
Others break the ground (provincially "work 
their brufhes" — ) by fte>0 plowings; the firfl: 
acrofs, the laft length way : and fbmefew by 
three plowings ; lengthway, acrpfs, length- 
way. 

The firft.is a filthy ^looking, flovenlyprac- 

' tice ; though a common one. The fecond* 
with the fame labor, is infinitely preferable 5 
and, in a wet autumn, may be more eligible* 
than breaking the ground, by a greater num- 
ber of plowings. When the feafejn and other 
'circumftances will permit, the lail is, i» 
^oubt> to be preferred. 

IV* MA^ 
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JV. MANURE. The manure procefc 
Jike wife varies . If the turf has been recently 
manured, preyjpus to tjip oat crpp, Qr the 
foil oihcrwife in g6od heart, the wheat is 
frequently fown, without manure. When 
jjpajp is vfc<hx>vxG, provinci^Uy "muck," 
is tte prev^ilj^g fpepie.s. Jf the ground be 
ftnly ojjee pl9wed J the muck i$ generally 
.bid np$n tj^c ftubbte, %r)d plowed under, yrith 
the one plowjng. If the groupd be broken, 
it is .cor£OU>ij to lay it on the cypfs plowing, 
and plow it under w$|h the feed plowing. 

Gty5 ckcumftance, in the man»?e procefs 
for wheat j requires tp he noticed. It is corn- 
pen, though xiot universal, to jfet the muck; 
upon the Jane}* in a raw Ipng ftfawy ftate ; 
parrying it, Immediately, from the yard to 
the field, without haying been previoufly 
turned up and digefted. This is probably a 
dreg of the common field husbandry $ in 
which theyardmuck^ as * Pf rhaps judicioufly, 
left unmoved > with tlis intent that its, 
^Irawinefs might prevent the too fallowy 
mold of land, inmmerf^lbwed every thifd 
.year* ftom being ^un together, by" heavy 
jains (fee m i n , 2 1 ) , But, jui piaf41owed ? in-. 
d$fore$, the twitch alone is too frequently 

mow 
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pore than adequate to this Intention ; and 
to throw additional incumbrances in the way 
of the harrow is certainly reprehenfiMe* 

V- SANATION. * The time or 
sowing is October. Little is fown, befocc 
new Michaelmas : and, if the feafon lie f#- 
yorable, little lifter the clofe of 0<$ober« 

Pke? aking the seed is not universally 
attended to. Much feed is fown, without 
preparation i which* I underftand, is of mo- 
dern date, as a pra&ice, in this diftridk The 
preparation, in the beft efteem, is the com- 
in<?a one of fyiriimming, in brine, and candy- 
ing, with lime. 

The mode of spwiNG, broedcaft, and 
generally above furrow ; the foil being fel- 
<iom got line enough, to plow in the feed. 

The quantity of seep, pretty wiWcr- 
fally, three bufliels, an acre'j without much 
regard to the time of ibwiag. 

VI. The GROWING CROP— is ge- 
nerally hap weeded : no hoing of wheat, 
ip this diftrift. For opinions on etuing wheat, 
with &eep, and <&n barrtrwng wheat, in the, 
jfpring, feeMiN^H3^ 

J VII. The HARVESTING xrf wheat has. 
been defcribe i\ For oblerrations .one ue ah- 

ING f 
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ING* and REAPING BY WOMEN, fee M13T« 

8a and on shucking, io. and 81. 

YIIL YARD MANAGEMENT. The 
lirng ftraw is bound in final! trufles, — pro- 
vincially " battins ," with the heads and die 
i buts feparate j for thatch , and for litter for 

inns, &c. ' 

IX. MARKETS. The millers of the 

'forrounding country ; who grind it for Bir- 
mingham* and the .pthes manufadfcuring 
towns." 

• X. The PRODUCE is very high. Tl}e 
par produce is full three quarters, an 
acre* nine-gallon meafure. Four and even 
five quarters, an acre, are produced : efpe- 

-ciatly of the EJhx dun variety : and particu- 
larly in the pradice of Mr*. Prince p ; who 
has grqwn five charters, all round> on 
his extenfive farpv; and, in the year 1784* 
grew, on fifty acres, together* fortyfime 
bushels an acre \ 

Refs&enqes to Minutes. • 

Foe an inftance of fowing oats, over a thin 
frop of wheat, fee min. 5. 

For experiments and obfervations* on the 
- <:fied: oiberkery p^ wheat* 7, 

. , For. 
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For an incident on fmut, 8* 
For obferyations on Jhucking wheat, io* 
For an incident on /owing the whole fur* 
row of a clover ley, 46. 

For remarks on the nature x&bttghtSt 65% ^ 
For an inftance of blight, 74. 
For remarks on reaping by the threave,y $♦ 
For an inftance of weeding vtYitatJtubble, 77* 
For remarks on gleaning, 8o, 
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THE SPECIES OF BARLEY in culti- 
vation, here, are 

Hordeum dijlicbon-, longeared bar- 

LEY* 

Hordeum zeocriton ; sprat barley- . 

The latter is the old ftock of the country; * 
the former being of late introduction ; of 
not more, Iunderftand, than about fifty, years 
Handing. The fprat is deemed more hardyv 
and requires to be fown, more early;' the 
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longear to be the better yielded The fprat 
is thought (by maltfters) to make the befl 
keeping beer ; the longear to be " freer' — 
to Operate quicker— -both in the milthoufe 
and the cellar. 

The longear is rtot infrequently procured 
from Kent, under the name of Thanet 
parleys which, at prefentj id iii the flrft 
eftimatioft. 

SUCCESSION, tii the ordinary praftice 
of the diftrift, barley fucc6eds wiIeat* 
Where TUitNEPS are grown, it fucceeds that 
crop* 

It is obfervable, hbwever, that ion the 
flrong lands of ibis diftrift, the crop* after 
turneps, is lefs produ&ive, and much lefs 
cert&in> than it is after wheat *k But the 
feme circumftance is obierved in Norfolk* 
*where the foil is much lighter; See Nor«* 
f dtfc, §e&iort BAltLBYt 

Birley is likewife fown> and of late year* 
hot unfrequfently> on turf j and with good 
ibccefs f. 

* Oh tie lighter lancb, 6* the ftirts oF the Foreft, it ft 
UA& tflaftfwer pcrfeftly well after turnepsi See min. get.. 
K f Qne fug erior manager has fowa barky on turf, for 
inore ibari twenty years $ getting extraordinary crops from 
this pra&ita. 
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TILLAGE* Af*£1* wheat, the foil is 
Winter-fallowed, provincially " pin-fal- 
lowed */' by three plowing* t the firft, 
lengthway, in November, &c„ $ the fecond, 
acrofs, ixi March, 6cc. ; the laft, the feed 
flowing, tengthway. Between the two laft 
plowing^, the foil is harrowed, and the twitch 
(hook out with forks, and left, loofe and 
light, on the fuf face, to die * being feldom, 
in comtndft pra&iCe at leaft, either burnt or 
carried off. If the Weather prov* dry and 
parching, tliis maybe an eafy Way of checking 
the foulnefe. 

A£ r f££ TuRtfEPS, the foil has generally 
three plowings : for the tttfneps being moftly 
folded off with (heep, the foil, naturally of a 
clofe texture, is thought to receive a degreer 
of compa&nefs, ill fuitedto the fibrils of this 
delicate plant, until it be broken, and ren- 
dered porous, by tillage. 

SOWING. The time of sowing, if 
Ae weather will permit, is the two laft weeks- 
in April, and the firft in May : the Midland 
farmers going entirely by the almanack, — 
if they can ; not by ths se a*n« 

> The 

*. Pw r allow. The origin of this term J have not 
learnt : it appears to be fynonymous wkh wjntbr FAL- 
LOUT, Or BARLEY FALLOW. 



The quantity of seed— two bufhela 
and a half, to three bufhels, an acre ; and, in 
the pra&ice of fome jnen, fo much as four 
bufliels ! 

The^METHOD. of sowing is broadcaft; 
tnoftly above ; but fometimes, if the land 
. be got very .fine, the feed is plowed under. 

Adjusting. If the .harrow leave any 
clods, unreduced, on the furface, they are 
broken with the clotting beetle, by women,. 
&c. i, and if any twitch' be pulled up, in har- 
rowing, it is fhqpk out loofe, with forks, and 
left on the furface, to wither. Both of them 
eligible operations— where they are wanted t 

The weeding, 

The harvesting, and 

The yard. management of barley ap- 
pear, aforegoing, under thefe general heads. 

MARKETS. The Burton breweries; 
and the manufacturing towns; where 
incredible quantities of malt are confumed. 

PRODUCE — extraordinarily large. Seven 
quarters^ an acre, is no unufual crop : eight 
guarte/s have been grown. One fuperior 
manager frequently grows fix or feven quar- 
ters, round. Four to four and a half cpax\£x$ % 
: an acre, may be taken as the par produce. 

Refe* 
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- r -References to Mikdyfef. * !T 
For an experiment with bariey^oh ckv&i 

. I Jfct in incident on pitwmgin]/iedbtiloy>4tJ 
3?dtiinftance^of barley badly barvefted* 83;' 

- ;Por obfervations on the time hf jawing, yol 

For inftances of barley mifcafrying, */for 
turnepty 92. • -\ , .' " 

: For initaace of froft tt^/^ barley, 93* 
. . For remarks on "my ©Jam pn&ice,, 1 02* 
: Forinftmces of the bad quality of barky* 
fee fiiiN. 117. - * /: 

For remarks on the precarioofiitfs of the 
bariey drop, 1 17* 
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f TO SPECIES OF OAT, .at/pwjfent jn 
eftee v m*i& the "Dutch. ?at >V'the fanje, or 
finttjar to the Frk^lmdoqtK^ York/hire, 
TJ^e-gpfcANq oat* which was the fayonte^ 
is going out of repute ; on account of tftqr j 
thk^nefeof itsllfia.; ; ri , . , ; . ;. .; r 
The SUCCESSION, unifomiy, tw,7- - 

OATS. , ■ , . . i • , :< \ ;u > • .\ 

Vpi.th O \ ' The 
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The TILLAGE,?— one plowing in Fe«* 
hruary, March, or April. 

SOWING. The time of.sowing is the 
latter end of March, ^hd beginning, of April. 
TheQUANTiTYOF SREfa-^four tofivcbuihols. 
The farne pbfervation; with refpedt to the 
feed of oats, has been made* here,,as in York*, 
^fhire; the produce being in proportion, to the 
quantity of feed : hence, .fix or feveft bufhels 
are &wn r inithe pra&ice jof fome individuals . 
Sftwi, broadcail j cover,. with the harrow; 
adjust, by turfing. See general : head. 
S«i«f nation.. ^ *' 

ForWEEDING,~HARV£STlNG,and.yARlt: 

management, fee the general heads. 

MARKETS. Notwithstanding the quan- 
tity of oats grown in tfie diflfidt, a principal 
part of them is expended on farm horses I 
others go to the inns of the dif&idt, and the 
furrounding country. 

-PR0DUCE; Sward-being the matrix, 
no wonder tht produce -is abundant* Six 
quartert, an icre, jmy be considered as the '• 
par produce of oats on turf, in the Midland 
XMri®.^^- '- - - - ; -••.-_/ 

For obfervatipns on the timt of fomi^ 9 : {tt : 

For remarks on barvefting, 82. 

c PULSE. 
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PULSE/ 

IN THE INCL6SURES of the Midland 
Diftridt, little of this daft of grain is culti- 
rated; ; 

Beans and toitLS (a fpeciesof la?ge vetch i 
the Yorkfhire^c^— See Yorkshire) are' 
the prevailing fcrojJ. 

The ohlv ciretimftahce of their culture; 
which is entitled to notice, belongs t<* the 

SEED PROCESS; 

In every other diftrift, in which I have 
hitherto obferved, beans are either fown on. 
the whole plit, and harrowed in^ or arfe fet or 
planted) by hand : but* here* the prevailing 
pra&ice, at prefent, is to fow them wiftubble—* 
generally Wheat ftubble-^and to plow them 
under I with a thin fiat furrow: afterwards 
fowing the dills, and harrowing them in. 
:, If beans* alone, be the crop, the furface,' 
lA the pri&idg of fome, is nevertholefs har- 

O 2 rowed, 
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rowed, as line -as if they had been fbwtl 
abovefurrow ; in others, the plits are left 
whole. 

If the ground be brojten, as a pin-fallow, 
the beaijs and dills ate, fometimes, both of 
them fowh underfurrow, and plowed in to- 
gether. 

It is obfervablc that beans, plowed under 
tphpte furrows,; rife prhuiipally in the feams i 
h^ifomc of thejn.^gAigh .the furrow^ of, 
plits. * They have even been obferveti ts* 
#>**$ *b&* ^fty through & footbath, though 
tiodcjenji f Jfirui as a pfailgr fk>or I ; : : 

The difadvantage of plpwisg bc&pfimfat; 
wk§fe fyrtyvrs arjfe& principally, it is u»d0r- 
ftcgdcirv^mt^ipg^low; thereby ;fpes4^ 
ing their firft and main effort, beneath thir 
f»f ?*v| ;:[Mwii, [ ia'this safs* oeawbiog! lire 
fjirfapAt U^n«eithf;^e;fff turning, the fort 
rf>WJW jftfc $f pjoflible. MV r hpxi tteiwt&ii 
will £w?nt* rfoJ/mg. WcwM, uaaicr ^i£> iriei^ 

i F<?f jla* Yssft- j*^g beans* foe the/general 
article,- HAav£6TiK0 toost Comir. v .» > v 
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POTATOES.. 

THE SPECIES, pr rather var ivTtts of 
potatoes have, of late years, undergone a 
total change, in this eKftrift, ~ 

The old varieties, formerly in cultivation,- 
dwindling in produce, ami being, at length* 
in a manner deftroyed, 1>y the diftafe of 
ctTRtBPrro?, two new varieties were intro- 
duced, under the names of goIdfiedx*! 
md gqIdbnbabsj— the former,,* yellow 
kidneylike root (but with a fcurfy rind,, riot 
unlike that of the old rufiet potatoe)* the 
latter, of a fimikr color, but of & 4iffergrtt 
form; :,being fbnSewhat betMhaped. The 
eonfequence has becm, the difeafe vaniftrcd 
with the old forts j and is now (17^6) in a 
manner forgot jt~jti <^rneighbourhood,>vhere 
#0 other fort is in ordinary cultivation* : 

In 1789, 1 met with a fimikr inftance, m 
Ztficejlerjhire 1 where the *<4jld red fort'* was 

O 3 , entirely 
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entirely worn out, with the difeafe ; while a 
white fort, now in cultivation, vr$s • * never 
known to curl." 

In Rutlandshire, \ had ocular evidence of 
the fame nature. .Obferving, in a large piec* 
of potatoes, two 'ftripes which yrzve almoft 
wholly curled, while the reft of the piece 
appeared to be free frorn the difeafe, I en- 
quired into the caufe of difparity ; and re*- 
ceived in anfwer, without hefitation, that the 
healthy plants , were . '* manleys, •' and the 
difeafed ftripes ''rednofed kidneys $ M which, 
heretofore, was the prevailing fpecies ; but 
being no longer to be cultivated, with any 
degree of fuccefs, a new. fort was, fome years 
ago, introduced, under the name of the 
« manley,' ' which ftill remains free from the 
difeafe, 

Thefe are evidences, and ftrong ones, thai 
the difeafe of curledtop is incident to 
varieties $ and. the circumftance of the old 
forts, which have been in cultivation from 
the firft introdu&ion of potatoes into the 
ifland, being now almoft wholly cut off by 
it, — renders it provable, that the difeafe is 
incident to declining varieties of potatoes, 
as the canker* is to declining' varieties of 
• ':-:: *' F*UITS> 
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fruits. See Glocestershjue.j Se£K 
Orchards, Alfo Yorkshire ; Seit. Po^ 

TATOFS, 

The cultivation of potatoes*, in .this 
diftri#,< though it does not require to be 
given in detail; throughout is entitled, in 
feveral particulars, to notice. 

SUCCESSION. Contrary ' to the prac- 
tices, of moft other diftri&s; potatoes,* here; 
fucceed turf : are iplanted, raimoitinya-* 
riably, on grassland *. q i v 

SOIL PROCESS. The p^aw.lis feldom 
ufed, here, in the cultivation of the potatoe 
prop. The foil is broken up ..with thier 
spade : fometitnes, in two fhaUow fpits f 
throwing the fward and the dung, if any be 
ufed, to the bottom ,; covering them* in the 
gardener's manner, with the under fpiti-f. 

44 . - But, 

" * Potatoes are fometimes grown, two years together, on 
the fame land ; and, in this cafe, it is /aid to have beert 
found, that dibbling in the fets, on the ftale furftce, as left, 
on taking up the fir ft crop, or only levelled with- the har r 
row, without a previous plowing or digging, is the moft 
eligible method of putting in the fecond crop ; this, how- 
ever, by way of hint. * ~ 

f In one inftance, I obferved the furface broken, firft', 
with the plow 5 the pi its being dug under, after ward, vitl^ 
(he fpade. 
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Biiti* generally, inane-full fpit'j merely dja. 
reffing the iward* fitting, ihe fpits to. each 
other; leaving a fmcoth even furfkeeaf 
d^rdxee^ibik ; , -?. ;■. .. . ; -..IT 
• PLANTING. OftAisTurfaw > th« , .fhttiai 
tte ^ii^ very ^ thicks about the middle of 
April. . . j.. ' .. .;.... . ■•••.■'. 

^Thejrarextf theOBtOWING CROP con- 
6ftsii\B0iso^ ortcc^ twke^. o* as.idftenis 
ckarimiiaBft&s taroy' -require $, the', crop* 
throughout, being ra6ftly , though not ajw?iy^ 
maaaagediin « gurdenly manner. 
3 Tis^arip fe^AKEN UP, with fork&> in 
&gAO^*mfrdi about the M»M9 
c* OcTO&Eti : the 'Phice. of taking up is 
accqnhhg.ltp' the. crbp ^ gmiejttlly* I believe, 
fbotn ^d»to ; 2d. a~bufbeL :.• 
, : PRESERVING. \ The method of laying 
Vp potatoes, here, fe; univerfally, that of 
" camping" them : a method which requires 
to be defcribed. \ • 

,:: ^Q&i^Varei^ 

up'afi : *arn^,' : vkhl potatoes; whicj* are co- 
vered 'with the excavated mold of the pit. 

.This is a happy mean between frying 
them in deep pits, and laying them upon the 

Campi 
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';• Camps are of various- fi?efr| being too 
frequently made, in a longfquare form, like 
a. eorii risk s and of a fee proportioned to 
the quantity to be laid up. * It has, howeveii 
bemi fpund, .by experience, that, when. the 
quantity is, large* they are liable to heat aad 
fpofl ; r mucU damage having fometimes beea 
fuftained by this imprudence. . 

Experienced campers hold, that a camp 
fhould not he more than three feet wide* 
ft'ur feet is, perhaps, as wide as it can. be 
jnade with propriety ; proportioning thf 
kngtb> to the quantity : or, if this be very 
te*ge> forming a range of fhort ones, by lb? 
fide of each other. . 

Tfoeufaal dipth is a foofci . 
: The botpmi of the trench being beddett 
ynik dry ftraw, the potatoes are depofited ; 
yidging theu* up, a$ in meafuring them with 
t buOieL Oa each fide ,of the roof, lpng 
>rheat ftr^w is laid* neatly and evenly, as 
thatch ; and, over this, the mold, raifed out 
of the treach, is evenly fpread : making the 
farfacte firm and fmooth, with the back of 
the' fpad?. &. coat of coal afees is fometimes 
lpread over the mold $ a* a Hill better gu« d 
^ainftfrpflU 

It 
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It is needlefs to obferve, that a cafap 
fhould have a dry fituatioh ; or that the roots 
ought to be depofited, in as dry a ftatQ as 
pofiible. • 

Thefe camps are tapped at the. end $ fome 
battins, or a quantity of loofe ftraw, boiiig 
thruft clofe into the opened end, as a bung 
or fafegu^rd. - 

MARKETSandEXPENDITURE. JBir- 
tningham, the other manufacturing towns, 
*nd the collieries, are conftant markets for 
this valuable crop. ' And befide what go to 
market, great quantities are expended, in a 
plentiful year, on the fatting of swine $ and 
fbme few have been given to cattle. 

The price, in a plentiful year, is very 
low -, feldom more than a fhilling a^ bufhel : 
in 1785, they were fold, at the time of taking 
up, at tenpence : in December, they were 
fold at a fhilling ; and warranted to weigh 
8olb. a bufhel f How cheap, as an article of 
human food ! 

PRODUCE. Extraordinary large. By 
information, that' I. Have no reafon to doubt, 
and in two or three different inftances, fix 
hundred bufhels, an acre, have been pro r 
4uced ! &vtn ftrikes, each < c rood" (of eight 

yards 
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yards fquare) has, . not unfrequently, Seen 
grown. Four to five ftrikes, a rood, or thrdo- 
to four hundred bufhels, an acre, is "reckoned 
a medial crop. 

For the practice of planting the hooks of 
corn fields, fte min. 44. 

For an inftance of the mafter and his mei* 
going halves, in a potafoe crop, 63. 
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THE TURNEP CllOP, though eultw 
vated in a good manner, by a few fuperior 
managers, does not enter into the ordinary 
practice of this diftrift. At prefent, not one 
acre in a hundred^ taking the diftri<$ through- 
out, is fubje&ed to the turnep culture* I 
have rode through a fuccefiion of town(hips f 
without feeing an acre of turneps ; and, of 
thofe that are fown, few ar$ cultivated in a 
hufbandly manner 

Never* 
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/. Nevertheless there arc,, hetfe an<T there/ 
9ft #&?> fide- °f *he Time, a ; patch of tarneps 
to he feerv fet out ancfslearted in a kii&and^ 
like ftyle. 

; .Weft pf the Tam^ >; whei:e the. foil, k Jigjit, 
and the fubfoil abfojbent, the Currtep crop 
fcpns «he b^fis of the :pre£rn* ;hi*&a$*d#y : 
and this notwithftaiv&ng the proper ft>4i*age- 
jncjit fcf the crop may be faid to be new, to 
this quarter of the kingdom * The hoing of 
turneps has not been eftablifhed, as a prac-% 
ticp in bufbandry^ more, perhaps, than twenty 
years, To the A^arquis Townshend, 
who fent hoers out qf Norfolk, the country* 
I uftderftand, i& indebted fort itsefta^liftiment^ 
There may he two reafons, why the tuqiep 
culture does pot become prevalent, in thia 

diftri^-: . , ■ '•■;• :.• \ ■'•:.:," ::. ■ * 

Gpufe can be ha4 at will ; the whole diftrifl? 
being psoae. to it ; while the foil and the* 
{pfoibil* except :i». fome particular fitnations* 
are*. ptrtwpi y -ineligible for this, crop. One 
HrQng : ev^ei>ce>'.at i#*ft* xfia^fc|»rctfucc& 
if* corroboration of this idea* Qntf of the 
Ifcfgtfft fanners- jri .the diftri^ ^rows no 
tjWrtepsi and gives tftis^* i reafofrfoe his 
cbndu<3\ * . 

The. 
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Theiiriiyear* aftefijhi& fitfher ga*e tip thfc 
management of his farm tohim^fometwelvo 
or fifteen years' aga,-^be grew a piece of 
turneps ; the frrft the ferm produced* The 
trop turned out pretty good ; and he began* 
agreeably So .the : common prrvftice of the 
Country, ' to &M them off with (beep. But 
thft pierfe lying flat, and the weather proving 
wet, Jus iheep did " fadly $" and what wa* 
wpiife, foja yaung. farmer, his father lauded 
at ham* He Uttered them in the clofe, with 
ifewy; but this jtfould not remedy -the etil : 
atiaft, he d»w the fiirnep* ; and threw them 
to the fheep, on an adjoining piece ; but even 
thea, thty did no go*d upon them. In 
lhor|, Jbe ipeaks of eating: tornep$ upoa die 
ground, with ihecp, as a thing imprw&icable I 

I dp. m>% Attention, this xrircumftanee, to' 
throw a idftmp 01a the culture of turneps 5 but 
t0 sri&fQifgtt) afiigu diem- their proper £o*L 
and fituatfem j ;by (bowing,. in ftriking colors, 
.the difficulties to"whi£h the crop k Kabie* 
on fttOftg retentive land* x 

The oiher ckcujnt&pse, which hzs tended 
to che^fc the cultivation of the tumep crop, 
was the devaftation by the turnep caterpillar, 
in 1782 (fee Norfolk) : fince which time 

its 
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ks culture has been declining, rather ttiart 
gaining ground* 

Qna light dry turnep foil* in an upland 
fituation, this crop is become in a degree^ 
nece/fary, and, there, little difficulties arc 
» ftriiggkd with, and mifcarriages ibon forgot* 
Here, on the contrary, where the land will 
remain in grafs, and where other arable crops 
arc more dertaih and jnore produffive, the 
ttorntpcrop is lefs efentia/ to gpoA hufbandry : 
though* in particular fituations, evenr in this 
diftrift, I am fully . perfuaded, bymyowrt 
experience, it may, under proper manage- 
ment, frequently be ufifuL 
: The only circumftances, in the practice of 
this diftrift, that require ito be registered, 
fell undfer the heads succesSio&V semi- 

K^TIOtf, H0IN&, and EXPENfllf tfRE. 

.SUCCESSION. There is an iriftance ot 
turiieps being fown on oii> stvAktf, (a rich 
bottom) oh orie plowing, without fodburn- 
i*ig \ yet with good fticcefo 

I have feen a clover ley, plowed dp 
iinfeediately after the firft crop was off, fowri 
with turneps, and With a good appearance 
of a. crop. 
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: But the moft extraordinary circumftance/ 
I. have met with in the, turnep culture, is that 
of {owing them on barley stubble, im^> 
mediately after the crop Tvas off, without 
plowing! 

. Some fheepfeed, in the £pring # is aU that 
is-expe&ed from this practice ; and is not, 
,. it feems, unfrequently obtained- While the 
foil is in heart, the crop of barley good, and 
the furface of courfe clean > that is r free front 
the herbage of weeds, this may* fometimes, 
on a flieep farm, and under particular cir-. 
cumftances, be a valuable expedient. If the 
attempt mifcaipy, the feed, only, is loft. The 
thought, at leaft, is worth preferving ; efpe* 
cially as the inftance, which came more par- 
ticularly to my knowledge, occurred in the 
pra&ice of a judicious manager. 

SEMINATION. The deviation, to be 
noticed, is in the METHbp op sowing. 
Infteftd of delivering the feed, from between 
the two firft fingers and the thumb, as ia . 
ufually done, the feedman (fome feedfinen 
at lcaft) lets it f^ll back into the palm of his 
hand, and delivers it from thence, in the 
manner corn is fown. It is obfervable, that, 
in this .method of fowing, it is necefiary to : 1 

keep 
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keep (he iingers dofc ; otherwife,. the -feeds 
of hiraeps being; finally they itt Ikble tofly 
out between them* I mention this as a lie- 
viation^ rather than a fuperior cxbdlency- Jl: 
have feen turneps come up very evenly from: 
tins method of lowing; htetxvatxaork treaty i 
than I have fe$ntb6m<rife, in Norfolk, frop*. 
the commbn method. •' j " ::; : */:. :• 

, ForobfervatfonsonpoiNG* ifl this difbritt* 

.EXPENDITURE. Aacxpedieitt, which ^ 
I have feen pra&ifed, in this ftage of the-' 
tumep culture, is that of drawing the turneps * 
(at the fetting inuof a firoft, or to cicmc the ; 
ground in the fpring)> and loading them uport'. 
vfzggcm.} : which' art left ftandin^ in the 
piece ; where the turneps art fefc, and ready 
to be drawn to whence they may be. wanted* ; 

" ;.. : ^R«FEREJ*C£S TO MlNUT&S. 

i .For obs. o& the Midland pra&iee of hw% % i 
fee min^ 6* 

vJForthe coft of hatuhxeding* i6, v 

Eor an inftanee-of plowing m turneps as a - 
manure, 34. / 

,Edr an inftancc of young turneps tirkmg * 
in-drought,: 43* 

i-js* £of 
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F«r jnftanees of thtf enemies of tuf heps, 
feeMiN.fo, 

For a» inftancc offomg dufters, 79. 

For further obs. on turnep mfe&s, 84* 

For generaiobs. on the tuniep culture, 87, 

For practical obs. on being, 87. 

For wftances of turneps being unfriendly 
Jo barley^ 93. 

F-pr pb$. on tumeping In froft, 115. 



2,1. 

CABBAGES. 

THE SOILS of this diftria are better 
adapted tp cabbages, than to turneps. Con- 
Jidering ths facility of the culture of this 
crop, and the great produce it yields, when 
3 proper fort is planted on a fuitable foil, and 
confidering the length of time, which cab- 
bages have now beep cultivated as a crop in 
hufbandry,-*rit is remarkable that they have 
pot entered, more freely, into the general 
pra&ice of this diftrid:; tp whofc foil and 
Situation they are peculiarly well adapted. 

Vol. I, P At 
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t At prefent, the quantity grown is ineon-* 
fiderable : I have feen, however, fev^ral 
fmall patches, in different parts of the diftrift ; 
and, frqm the manner in which the value of 
thefe is fpoken of, there is fome probability 
of cabbages becoming a prevalent crop. 

Among the rambreeders of Leicester- 
shire, &c. they may be faid to be already 
eftablifhed, as fuchj ajid there is one man 
within this diftrid, Mr. Paget of Ibftock ? 
who has grqwn ten, twelve, or fourteen 
acres, a year, for many years paft. 

On the CULTIVATION of this crop, fq 
much has bepn faid, the public could receive 
little ufeful information, from a recital of the 
practice of this diftridt f 

In4ced, the art of cultivating cabs 
bages is fo extremely fimple, and fo well 
underftood, by every farmer, gardener, ancj 

' cottager in the kingdom, it, perhaps, of all 
other operations in hufbandry, requires the 
lcaft explanation. 

Much, however, depends on the -va- 
riety/ or fort, for field culture. Not more 
on the Jize, than on the nutritivenefs of qua- 
lity, and the hardinefs in refifting the feverity 
pf winter , ? 

There 
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There is, in this country, a valuable-fort— 
a large green cabbage-rpropagated by Mr. 
Bakewell; who is hot more celebrated 
for his breed of rams, than for. his breed of 
cabbages. - . 

Great care is abferved, here,* in raising 
the se^d ; particularly, in not fuffering any 
other variety of the braffica tfibe, to Mow 
near feed cabbages ; : by which means thiey 
are kept " true to their kind." . To this end, 
ibme y it is faid, plant them in a piece of wheat : 
a good method ; provided the feed, in that 
Situation, can be preferred from birds. 

The principal advantage of largenefs, in 
field cabbages, is, that of being abJe to plant 
them wide enough, from each other, to ad- 
mit of their being cleaned with the plow j 
and yet tfl afford a full prop. 

The PROPER DISTANCE, therefore, 
depends, in fpme pieafure, on the natural 
iize of the fpecies, ai*d the ftrength of the 
foil. The thinner they ftand, the larger, 
pa 4oubt, they yrill grqw ; but the clofer, 
the more numerous : a,nd I aip of opinion, 
that cabbages, as turneps, are frequently 
fet out toq thin# Mr. Paget's diftances 
P 2 are 
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ftrt fear feet by two and a half: i full 
diftance, in my opinion* for the krgcft cab- 
Wges, on a rich foil. 

The EXPENDITURE of cabbages, here, 
is chiefly on sheep ; but cattle and 
swihb have a proportion. But, what is 
cactraordinaxy, I hare pot in this, or any 
other diftrift, met with an inftaace of cab* 
ioges being given to houses : and yet it is 
iiiore th^a probabie, that, either alone or 
mixed trith chaf, or " Ctitmeat," they might 
be rendered a valuable fpecies of horfe food* 

Fpr ample obfervations oh the Culture o£ 
this prop, fee Minvtes of Agriculxur^ 
inS&itREY/ } 
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%2. 

CULTIVATED HERBAGE. 



THE PERENNIAL LET it feldom the 
«bje# of cultivation, in this difttift; the 
culture of grafles being confined to tempo- 
rary leys, and* chiefly f to one fpeeies ; 
which may te Aid to be peculiar to the 
diftrift ; and which, though of long ftanding, 
compared with the temporary leys of other 
diftri&s, cannot be deemed perennial; its 
continuance beiftg limited to fix or feven 
years. In diftiaftion, I (hall term it six- 
XeArslev: hefide which, the'ANsvAt 
or clover ley will reqtiire to be noticed. 

CLOVER. It appears, by the course 
oF practice already given, that growing 
wheat, on a clover ley, agreeably to the 
modern practice of the kingdom at large, is 
not prevalent, here- Nevertheless, the 
pra&ice is fometimes ufed ; more efpecially 

P 3 in 
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in the common fields, where it has been in-* 
troduced, in feveral inflances, as a fubftitute 
of the bean crop. 

* When wheat is fown on the firft year's ley, 
it is ufual to mow the clover, twice : under 
an idea, that a full crop of clover, mown 
twice in the feafon, fmothers weeds of every 
kind ; even couch ! It no doubt gives them a 
great check ♦ 

It is obfervable, however, that, in the com- 
monfield practice, by fowing clover every 
third year, the crop, though abundant for 
awhilei, foon begins to fail : even in fo ihort 
a time as twelve or fifteen years. 

This circumftance is not introduced, here* 
as an evidence againft the cultivation of 
clover; which, on a noncalcareous foil, is 
by much the moft valuable leaf herbage 
agriculture is at prefent acquainted with; 
but to put thofe, who have frefh ground in 
their poffeffion, on their guard, in its cul- 
tivation • 

TURF; or SIX YEARS LEY. In the 

inclofed townfhips, this is the prevailing and 

almoft only ley : furnifhing, in its different 

itages, the two principal crops j clover and 

grass. 

la 
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hi the ordinary praftiw of the country; 
the method of cultivating it is> merely* that of 
fowing about ten potinds of red clover, at 
the time of fowing the barley; 

Totheredclover* fomb judicious managers, 
in this part of the diftrtet , add a fmall quan- 
tity of clean raygr ass, with a few pounds 

bf WHITE CLOVER* ' 

There are* however, men* and thofe of the . 
firft abilities* on the lighter lands, round the 
fkirts of the Charnwood hills, who, though 
advocates for raygrafs, think white clover 
unneceflary ; finding, that whether they fow 
any or none, their leys are equally full of it. 

When this is the cafe, it would, indeed, be 
felly to throw away the feed : but there are 
few lands that are bleft with fo defirable a 
' quality as that of affording,. niturally, a turf 
of white-clover. By manuring, highly, this 
valuable herb* efpccially on light free lands, 
may generally be obtained; in fufficient quan- 
tity ; and it is by thofe, who generally ma- 
nure their young leys, on fuck land, that white 
clover is omitted to be fown. } 

III the MANAGEMENT of YCfUNG LfiYS, 

it is bbfervable, that, in the common practice 
©f the diftridt, arid I underftand.univerfally, 

P 4 they 
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they are eaten affmtbjkeep> in autumn, *?Ui§ 
I mention, not as a pattern to be copied im- 
plicitly, but as a Gircumftance in provincial 
practice. If they be eaten off, in dry weather, 
and not too clofely, the effeiftj it is poffible, 
may not be fo prejudicial as is generally coft^ 
eeived. 

'the firfty and fo*netim*$ the fecdnd year, 
the young leys arfe moivn, as clover : the laft 
four or five, they are graze J, as grassland 

ThecLOvife of ysufcgleys isfelete&ft i»ow» y 
more than once * $ but, contrary to the prac- 
tice of other diftri&s, it is frequently fuffered 
to ran up, into head, as if for moving a fecond 
time, before ftoek bs turned upoa it !> 

fo 

* A very fiiperior manager of this <fiftru££ paffures, inr 
the fpring, his clover leys Which are intended to1>e mowfr 
for hay 5 — fometimes fo kte as the beginning of June > arid- 
gives a ritfeefckLreafon, in fuppcrt of his pra&iee.. The 
feedage of clover, in May, is valuable : a full crop of clove*! 
is made with difficulty and uncertainty : and the4iay of fucb 
a crop, he conceives to be lefs valuable, in quality, than : 
what he calls half a cfrop : arid, upon his tend, his reafonihg 
may be conclufive : on a rieh free loam, in high cultivation* 
recently inelofed, and the clover crop new to it; the' 
practice may be right. On a lefs productive foil, however, 
and this already exhauftpd by clover, even half a crop could 
not be obtained, with any degree of certainty, by that 
management. 
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In this (btte> ftock of^evfcry kind are ad- 
mitted) j>articularly fams* as will heffcafter 
appear : but horfes *, and even cattle, are 
turned into clover, belly*deepl and this with-* 
out apprehenfion of danger ; it being found, 
by experience, that it is lefs dangerous t* 
cattle* in this, than in a younger ftate< 

References. 

• F<Jr aii kftance of drawing thfc cfcfiunpa 
thiftle out of young leys, fee art. Corn Weeds^ 

fofr the AFTEltMANAGEMSN* of thefe 

tEMpoRAfeY t£YS, fee the next article* 
they being, after the fecond year, tonfidered* 
in pra&ice, as analogous Wkh elder ok as* 

fcAJIBS, 



GRASS? 

* for an inftance of dover, 1ft this ftate, being affe&df 
fycftd friraflj to horfes, fe* MA** if. 
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Grass L AMDS. 

¥he species OF GRASS LANDS, iil 

the -district of the station, are, chiefly^ 
Lowland g rass,- or " meadow $" and f 
Middleland GRASs,or "turf 2" there! 
being no upland grass, or shkepwalk, 
within it * except fome heathlets, toward the 
Derbyshire margin. . . 

TURF, This includes the principal part 
of the' grafs lands of the diftridt. It confifts, 
chiefly, of the temporary leys* mentioned 
in the laft article ; with a flight intermixture? 
of old' grass LAiiD, provincially " ojld 
turf :" namely, lands that have lain* fon^e 
centuries perhaps, in a ftate of grafs j maqy. 
of them being now overrun, as fuch lands 
too often are in other diftridlsy with anthills 
and other encumbrances ; fome of them are 
as full of anthills as a fofeft, and almoft as 
rough. 
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Jn foil and fituation, thefe old grAS^ 
Lands are fimilar to thofe of the temporary 
leys, of the arable lands j and their manage-* 
ment is the fame. All, therefore, that re* 
-quires to be faid of them is, that they ought 
not to remain, any longer, a difgrace to the 
husbandry of the diftridt ; but ought, either 
to be fubje&ed to the general management 
of the country, or to be rendered produftive, 
as grafs land, by clearing them from their 
prefent encumbrances. 

The GENERAL MANAGEMENT, of thi$ 

clafs of grafs lands, is that of keeping them, 
conftantly, in the ftate of pasturage j as 
grazing or dairy grounds* 

In the MANAGEMENT of PASTURE 
GROUNDS, a few particulars require to be 
noticed : though taken all together ; the prac- 
tice of this diftridt (nor indeed that of any 
other individual diRrifi: I have yet fefcn) can- 
not be held out as a pattern. See the Rural 
Economy of Yorkshire ; in which the 
fubjeft of natural herbage is treated 
of, analytically, and its feveral departments 
explained. 

In the spring management of pas- 
tures, a practice prevails, in this neigh- 
bourhood, 
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t>o«rhcod* which I have not met with; felfe^ 

In grounds* which are fed in winter, cattle 
arc induced to fly to the hedges for (hfelter^ 
|rid there to drop thfcii- dungi And it is the 
cuftom* here* to let women te collect thd . 
dung* thus partially and fuperfluoufly feat* 
tered, iiito heaps; and to qart it into the 
area of the piece* there fprfeading it; upori 
the parts which mbft require it : while fomc 
individuals pile it; in .large heaps, to be £cl 
ab&ut in winter j obje6ting to the pra&ice of 
fpreading it over the grafe* in the fpring, a» 
tending to foul it : and, under the fame? idea* 
they obje& to fpreadirig the dung* dropt in 
the area of the piece,— late in the fpribg : 
efteeming it better management to collet il 
and carry it off, in order to be fet about,' in 
a more fuitahle feafo^n 

The whole of this practice, fo far as relate* 
to the eolle&iag.af dung on pafture lands* 
more efpecially old pafture lands, may be 
eligible. But I am of opinion, that dung 
thus collected* ought not to be {tt upon 
pafture ground ; efpecially fuch as, having 
been long in a ftafee of pafturage, may he in 
a degree fatiated with this Ipecies of mamif e $ 

but 
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hut fhouldbe carted to the dungyard, for 
the ufe of the arable landi or piled in heapdb 
fer the ufe pf mowing grounds : not, how- 
ever, to be fet on, in winter^the werft feaft* 
poffible— but immediately after thp hay it 
off ; rafre&ing the pafture grounds, if thej 
Require it, by fome change of j?i$nure *♦ 

For xtyz facing of pafiwei* fee the article 
Gracing, 

In what may he termed the winter ma« 
tfA.Q3M£NT of pastures, this 4iftri# fur T 
piihes an inftance of practice, which is weH 
entitled to a place in this reg^ftej: : gamely,, 

that 

* Moles. A remarkable $ircumftance, in the prcfent 
JUte of agriculture of this diffrifi, is the fcarci^y of moles. 
A mole hill is rardy feen. There ^re, perhaps, entire 
townftips, wfthpitt 3 fiagle mole in them. 

Two reafons may be af%«ed, for this cirfcumftanctv 
There are, \n this #ftri&, few old hedgemounds> and ftill let 
woodland: both of them nurferies of mole$. Andi while, 
they are thus deftitute of fhelter, it is the practice for town* 
gups to join \a their <kftru<ftion^ 

The price, in 9 townfliip which has been negkfted and 
the numter of moles confiderable, is about 3 penny, ap. 
acre, a year; afterwards, not more than a halfpenny, an 
$cre: not more than two guineas, perhaps, for a middle- 
fired town(hip : and this, under due attention, becomes it\ 
a lew years a mere iinecure : except near woods ; where. 
^bey can feldom be wholly overcom^ 
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that of Abutting up pafture grounds, in au* 
tumn, for a fupply of spring feed. 

Mr. Paget of Ibftock, in whofe fupcrior 
pianagement I more particularly obferved 
this admirable ftroke of pra&ice, fhuts up, 
from the middle of September, to ahout old 
Michaelmas, as the age of the grafs, the 
feafon, and other circumftances fuit $ making 
a point of eating the ground level, and bare, 
previoufly to its being freed from ftock j 
from which it is kept free, until it be wanted 
for ewes $nd lambs ; or, if it be intended 
for cattle, until the firft fhoot of grafs in the 
fpring j which, mingling with the autumnal 
fhoots, tlje Jierbage is found to bg mepre 
nutritious to ftock, than either of them ar§ 
feparately, A s * certain and n^holejome fup- 
ply of food, for ewes and lambs, in early 

fprihg, this preserved pasture is depended 
upon, as the fheet-anchor ; i{i preference tQ 
turneps, cabbages, or any other fpecies, 
whatever, of what is termed spring feed. 

For obfervations on preserving afte-r-. 

grass, as a fupply of fpring feed, fee Yor^;-* 

shire, Art. aftergrass, 

: " MEADOW." The meadow lands, of 

this diftrid, confift of the- banks of rivers, 

; ' and 
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find of the bottoms, or dips of vallies, fcat-i 
tered over almoft every part of it* 

Thefe meadows are, in general, kept as 
MOWING GROUNDS; and the particulars 
of their management, which will require 
fp be noticed, fall under the hea4s 

Draining, 

Watering, 

Hay harveft, - 

Aftergrafs. 
Draining. This operation, whether 
with refpeft to under drains, ovfurface drains \ 
is well attended to, here ; better, I think, 
than in any other diftrift, which has fallen 
under my obffervation. 

Underdrawing has been already mentioned, 
under the article soil process ; and all that 
requires to be feid oifurface draining is, that 
it is generally done in the proper feafon,— 
autumn, or the beginning of winter. See 

^JoRFOLK, MIN. $1 • ■ ^ . 

For inftances of practice in draining mea- 
dow lands ? fee the minutes referred to 
below. 

Watering meadows* The watering 
of meadows cannot be faid to have entered, 
yet, into the common practice of this diftridt, 

£Tever- 
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Jtf$v$rthclefs, it has made Tome confiderjjtble 
progrf fs towards jt. Many of the fuperior 
$fofc of peojpiers have> already, evinced their 
<pkit t at leaft, in profecuting this cardin ax 

J^PP0V)BME^T P 

There «re,in4eftd* a few inftstnees, 19 which. 
|he art has reached a dfgree of excellency, 
equal, perhaps to that which it h%s attained, 
in any other part of the iflaftd. But as I {till 
hope tp fee this de£af&p<sn£ of rural affairs, on 
what mVj bs termed its own native foil, 
the western cqvnties, where it appears 
to hsvs been firft praftifed, it\ this ifland, and 
where, only, I bejieve, it has been jreceiye4 
into common pradice^I fh^l forbear giving 
* 4tf&it of it, in t$»s ptac£, Neverthelefs^ 
there are circumjl<mces % in the pra^ice of fii$ 
fftftrid; which require to be npticed t 

'Thp'jpRjpiN of {meliorating gfafs lands, 
with W£te*> *wy t$ .{raced, pretty evidently, 
|n this diftrift, 

Theb^neii^ of NATUijAi. Ftopcs, to the 
graft lands they occasionally overflowed, being 
pvident, and in fome inftances great, tfee 
paeans of producing 4RT*ficiaj< floods^ 
faid of fpreading them over lands, not liable^ 
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in their natural fituatipn, to be overflowed, 
would become, of courfe, a denrable object. 

The moft obvious effe<ft of floods* or over 1 -* 
Rowings of rivers and brooks, on the lands 
pver which they fpreid, is that of depojiting 
their feculent particles ; thereby operating* as 
a vehicle of manure. It is likewife evi- 
dent, to common observation, that foulwaters* 
as thofe of floods, let fall their feculencies, 
moft freely, in kjlagnant Jlaie. And it is alfo 
equally evident, that the ftate of ftagnation 
bf the waters of floods, or a ftate that ap - 
proaches it, is caufed by fome obftru£tion of 
the current, beiow the place of ftagnation. 

Thefe circumftances being feen, and they 
could not well be miffed, by any one who 
gave the fubjedt a fecond thought, the means 
of manuring lands with water, artificially, 
were given : in fifuations, I mean, which 
would admit of the requifite obftrudtions. 

The dips or vallies which abound, more^ 
tor lefs, in every quarter of the kingdom, and 
torhich are mentioned above, were moft apt 
fubje<3s for flooding, artificially, with foul 
waters, on the principle of manuring the 
land with their sediment. 

Vol.L 0^ A bank, 
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A bank, or dam, being made acfofs th* 
valley, below the part to be manured, the 
rivulet, which generally accompanies a valley 
of this kind, efpecially after heavy rains, thd 
Only thne when flooding on this principle 
could be pfraftifed, would of Courfe be ob- 
ftxu&ed ; and its waters, fouled, perhaps, 
with the ricneft particles of arable lands, 
would be fjpread over the bottom of the 
valley, to an extent proportioned to the 
height of the 1>ank, and its own 'ftathe& ; a 
valve or floodgate bHng fixed, in the bed of 
the rivulet, to let off the waters, when the 
whole of their foulnefs were depofifed : thus 
gaining a principal advantage over natural 
Hooding; in which the grofler particles, 
only, are let fall; the liner, and perhaps: 
moft valuable^ efcaping to the river, and 
Whence' to the fea, before they hi precipitated. 

On thefe principles, it is evident, fbme 6£ 
the meadow lands of this diftrift have for- 
merly been flooded * : and it is hot probably 
that fo evident a method, of improving ififea- 
dow lands, fhoiild have been confined to this 
diftridt ; but may have been common to 
other parts of the iftand. 

' ; But 

"• See min 27. 
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fiat the ancient UnTnobof meliorating 
grafs lands, by the means of stagnant 
Water, could no longer prevail* than until 
the fuperior eiFe&s qf running water, oft 
fuch larids, were difeovfered and nfcertahied. 

This important difcovery muft have been 
tnade, by obfervatim, on th£ comparative 
eflfe&s of runiiing aftd ftanding water, jft the 
natural or artificial flooding, above fpokefi 
of) and muft havfe been afcfcrtalned, by a 
long courfe of experience* it is not likely that 
reqfon fhould have had Wiy ftiate, in ftriking 
out the modern method of improving 
grafs lands, 'by running WA^sk* For 
even now, when the reality of the improve- 
ment appeals to be fully eftabli(hed, there 
feems to be no fatifife&ory theory to account 
for it* The wttrfnthi communicated by run- 
ftktg water, to the grafs it flows over, is the 
feeft account, that the moft: enlightened in 
the art can give, ef th* good effc& of running 
Water, on grafs land* 

Ev^ri after the difeovery was made, and 
the effe<ft fully eftablifhed, it would be fome 
length of time, hefore the trt arrived at its 
prefent high degree of perfection*. It may, 
ift ks prefent ftate, be fafely deemed the moft 
Q^2 icientific 
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fcientific operation, that has entered into the 
common practice of hufbandry. 
, To the memory of the inventor* or in* 
ventors, be the higheft praife ! 

If the art, as it now ftands, were ftruck 
out on principle, it muft have been on 

that of ANIMAL CIRCULATION ; to which 

the operation of meliorating grafs lands, with 
water, through fa meios of floats and 
drains, is perfectly analogous* 

Thsflbats are arteries, conveying the cir- 
culating fluid to every part of the fubje&j 
imbuing every atom : the drains, veins, col- 
lecting, the fcattered fluid, and conveying it 
. back to its natural channel. 

In Jefs figurative language, the floats 
are trenches, receiving, by the means of 
.floodgates, as occafion requires, the water 
• of a xiver, brook, or rivulet, and conveying 
A it ik>ng the upper margin, and upon the tops 
- of the t natural or artificial fwells of the field 

of improvement : the drains, counter 

, trenches, ftretching alopg the lower margin, 
r and winding in the dips and hollows, to re- 
ceive the water fpread ; over the furface by 
, the : floats... 

.-".-.:' Each ' 
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Each fet of trenches, whether of floats op 
drains, bears more or lefs refemblance to 3 
tree, with its trunk and branches : the 
branches of the floats increafing in number, 
and diminishing in fize, as they proceed 
from the river or other fource ; thofe of 
the drains, on the contrary, diminishing in 
number and increafing in fize, as they ap- 
proach the receptacle. 

When the water is at " work" (as it is 
properly enough termed) the entire furface 
(fuppofing the operation to be perfeft) is 
covered with one continued sheet op 
living water } purling evenly over every 
part, fbme inch or more deep. If the grafs 
be very fhort, the water is feen ; and has a 
beautiful as well as a profitable effect: if 
pot, it ftealsj unfeen, among the herbage ; or 
(hows itfelf, partially : it being impoflible, 
in practice, to render the iheet, throughout, ■ 

of a uniform depth or tjiicknefs, 

From this general idea of the method of 
watering grafs lands, oh the modern principle, I 

it is evident, that a dead flat, zperfeff lev eh i% 
of all other, the leaft adapted to the practice. ' I 

A perfect level, however, feldom occurs 
jn pature : inequalities, fufficiently to pro- 

C^3 mote 
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mote a circulation of wafer on turf, may ge* 
nerally be difcoyered, if judicioufly fought. 

In the Midland Counties, I have feen, 
in the pra&ice of % fuperior manager, a beau- 
tifully fimple esrpedient prattifed; to find out 
the inequalities of a piece of ground* nearly 
flat : that of covering it with water ; and pre- 
ferying tfie level by the means of * levelling 
pegs :" ftumps or piles driven down, in va- 
rious pqr ts, to a level with the fiirface of the 
Water ; fo that after f he water was let off, the 
level ftill remained, The parts laft covered 
were, of courfe, the proper ground for th* 
floats ; the parts laft freed, fpr the drains ; 
art being ufed, where wanted, to give ad- 
ditional advantage to the natural inequalities. 

Situations, in general (water-fi?rmpd land? 
fcxeeptpd), abound fuflfciently with inequa- 
lities of furface ; either Satural, as ihejk&elk 
#nd boli&ws of lands, tying out of the way of 
floods, and haying neyer been plowed : of 
artificial, as thofe which have been raifed, 
by the plow, into ridge an4 fnrr&w: in tbh' 
cafe, the ridges receive the floats, the furrows 
the drains : in that, the plummet is the guide 
to the floats; the Wfter they throw frut, tQ 
-fhe drains. 



I 
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. Iij this diftrift, I h^ye feen thejS$ if (i hill 
watered, with r^in water, from a rQ^d, running 
along the £op of \% : the fame treach, in this 
cafe, afting as float and drain $ rupning, a 
jzigzag, along the face of the (lope^ the lower 
folds catching the water Spread out by th? 
upper. .' 

I have, Jikewife observed, i# this diftridt, 
jfeveral inftances of ridges and furrows beipg 
watered from £milaj- Sources, In thefe 
cafes, whether the natural defceqt of the 
lands wefe little or great, the floats were 
ppened upon the ridges, with clods pf turf, 
cut out of the trenches, placed, at diftjmce$ 
proportioned to the defcent, fp checlf the 
current fufficiently, to fprce thg water out of 
the trench aboye, yet leaving it- a fufficient 
paflage, to fuffer it to carry &nyn & f^pply 
to the parts below. 

In this diftrtft, alfo, I haye met with T>ne 
or more ipftances, in which ridges <wd furrows 
have been levelled I gt an excefiive poft, by 
paring offtjie turf, throwipg down the ridges, 
by hand, and replacing the turf ! giving the 
faf fape ope regular gentle defceut : and this, 
jjiotwithftanding it is allowed, by tfeofe wfyo 
ipay be ilyled mafters in the art, that the 
Q^4 quick?* 
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QUICKER THE CIRCULATION, THE MORB 
BENEFICIAL THE EFFECT ! 

Upon the whole, it appears pretty evi- 
dently , that the operation, though fcientific, 
can feldom be rendered mechanical. Straight 
lines dnd plain' furfaces can feldom be had, 
but at a great and, frequently, an unneceffary 
expence. The given fltyiation of the ground 
ihould be confulted, and maturely ftudied, 
before the work be fet gbout, Every fit© 
may be feid to require a different arrange- 
ment of trenches. Of cqurfe, no man ought 
to fet about a wqrk pf fo difficult a nature, 
until he has fludied its principles, and made 
Himfelfmafter of its theory: nor, then, with- 
out the affiftance of Qraftice, in himfelf or 
Others. 

To expatiate on the utility of watering 
grafs lands would b 7 e a wafte of words. Tn 
iituations where a fufficient fupply of water, 
of a FERTILIZING QUXLITY, 9 an be 
commanded, at alljeafons % it ranks, indubi- 
tably, amojig the higheft clafs of improve- 
ments. 

Much, however, depends pn the QUA-* 
LITY OF THE WATER : not on its color, 
Of ' ckqrnejsi bu{ $1$ fpecifip quality of tji« 
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Jujpended particles. Waters; in their natur4 
ftate (not purified by diftillation), more eft 
pecially fpring waters, though perfe&ly 
tranfparent, and pure to the eye, are various 
in quality, as foils are : owing to earthy and 
other particles being fufpended in them, im-» 
perceptibly to the eye ; requiring the aid of 
chemiftry to deted: them* Hence, hard 
water, fbft water, wholefome waters, and 
medicinal waters. For a ftriking effeft of 
clear fpring watfer, fee M 1 n . 3 9 • 

But although very much depends on tha 
quality of water, for the purpofe of melia? 
rating grafs lands, very much alfo ' de*. 
pends on the QUANTITY : on having * 
Sufficient fupply, AT ALL SEASONS, With 
this, there are, perhaps, few waters which 
might not be rendered beneficial to grafs 
land, if thrown over it, at proper feafons, and 
in proper quantity : without it, the benefit, 
it is poflible, may not be adequate to the 
expence. The moji obvious advantage of 
watering grafs lands afifes, in a dryfeafon \ 
and if the fupply-fail, in fuch feafons, as fre- 
quently happens, in many fituations, the in- 
tention is, in part, fruftrated ; the winter and 
early fpring waterings being, in f Jiis cafe, alj 
that fan be command? 4t 

TO* 
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This, however, by way of caution : not 
3$ a difcoujragement to the pra&iee# There 
ore, in this iflapd, fituafrons innumerable, iij 
which the advantages arifiijg to the pra&iee t 
properly conduced, would fer exceed ths 
expence of obtaining them ; and to ^fcertain 
them is an object of the firft magnitude, tp 
the owner? and occupier* pf gfa{s lands, 

Having thus endeavored to convey ? 
general idea, to thofe who are unaequ^inte4 
with the fubjs<5t, of the nature the operation, 
and the effe<3: of watering grafs tends, on the 
principle of CIRCULATION, I will mention 
sx few interefting pircumft^nces of pra<5ice f 
which occurred tp giy pbfef v#ion, in the 
Midland diftfid. 

Mr. Bake well of Di/hky ftands firft, in 
this quarter pf the kingdom, as gn improve^ 
of grafs lands, by watering. 

Formerly, a finite of meadows, lying by 
the bank s of the Soar, received eonfiderabk 
benefit, from the water pf the river being 
fpread over them judicioufly, in the times 
of floods • But, now, npt only thefe piea^ows, 
.but near a hundred acres, I believe, of highe,r 
land, lying entirely out of the way of natural 
ilepds,. arg watered on the modern principle. 

Mr. Bake- 
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Mr. Bake well, like a man of experience irr 
bufinefs, before he fet about this great work, 
iludied the art, in the principal fcene of 
practice ; the weft of England : where he 
fpent fome days with the ingenious Mr. 
Boswell, who, not many years ago, pub- 
lifhed a treatife on the futjeft *. 

The, great ftroke of management, in this 
department of Mr. Bakewell's pra&ice, which 
marks his genius in ftrong chara&ers, is that 
of diverting to his purpofe a rivulet or fmall 
brook, whofe natural channel fkirts the far- 
theft boundary of his farm 1 falling, with t III 
confiderable defcent, down a narrow valley * 
jn which its utility, as a fource of improve- 
ment to land, was confined. 

This rivuiet, therefore, is turned, at the 
hlgheft place that could be commanded, ami 
carried, in the canal manner, round the 
point of a fwell, which lies between its na^ 
tural bed and the farmery : bj the execution 
pf this admirable thought, not only com- 
manding the ikirts of the hill, as a fite of 
improvement 1>y watering ; but fupplying, 

by 

♦ Mr. Boswell's Trjtatxsi, on watering 
.PEass ianps, pannot be too ftropgly lecommendoi, to 
thofe who wifh to become acquaifUeji with the practice. 
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by this artificial brook, the houfe, and 
farm offices, with water : filling, from it, a 
drinking pool, for horfes and cattle $ a wafh 
pool, for (heep ; and converting it to a mul- 
titude of other purpofes * : acquifitions which 
many other fituations in the ifland are capable 
of affording. 

Mr. B/s improvements, in this department 
of rural affairs, are not only extenfive, but 
high ; and are rendered the more ftriking, 
by '* proof pieces" (a good term for experi* 
mental patches) left in each fite, of improve*, 
ment. Mr. Bakewell is, in truth, a mafter 
in the art j and Difhley is, at prefent, % 

fchool) 

* One of which is too valuable to be pafled without 
«lifl:in£Uon. Three years ago, R^r. J3, I remember, was 
endeavouring to invent a flatbottomed boat, or barge, to 
navigate upon this canal ; for the purpofe, moft particularly, 
of conveying his turneps from the field to th$ cattle fheds, 
But finding this not eafily practicable, his great miqd 
Itrijck o^t, or rather ca#gbt y the beautifully fimple idea of 
.launching the turneps themfclves into the water; and let- 
ting them float down fingly with the current ! u We throw 
them in, and bid thdpi meet us- at. the Barn's End I ! J" 
where he is now (O&ober 1789) contriving a refervoir, 
or dry dock, for them to fail into : with a grate, at the 
bottom, to let out the water ; and retain the turnfcps ; 
which will there be laid up, clean waflied, and freightfrec^ 
as a fupply in frofty weather I 
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Jcbbol, in which it might be ftudicd, with 
.lingular advantage . 

Mr. Paget of Ibftock is alfo a proficient, 
in the fcience and art of watering grafi 
Jands, on the modern principle. He cuts a 
confiderable quantity of hay, annually, from 
lands which have received m> other manure 
than water, during the laft forty years. A 
ftrikinginftance, this, that water is not merely 
%Jiimulus or force, as fbme men conceive it 
to be;; but communicates fome real nutri- 
ment to the herbage *. 

Mr, v MooR of Appleby has executed a 
confiderable work, of this kind, and in a ju- 
dicious manner ; cutting a frefli channel, on 
one fide of the fite of improvement, for a 
rivulet which winded through its middle; 
in order to prevent its overflowing at an im- 
proper feafon ; and converting the old chan- 
nel (partially filled up) into a main float : an 

: expedient which may frequently be praftifed 

. with good effeft. 

. And 

* One circumftance which occurred in Mr. P.'s prac- 
tice, ought to be mentioned, by way of caution. By 
watering an orchard with the walhings of the ftreet and 

"yards of a neighbouring village (a defirable fpecies of water) 
the fruit tree* were greatly injured ; and in Mr. B/s prac- 

^Hctp a finttfar circumftance took place. 
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And Mr, Wilks of Meeiham, among hi3 
various and extraordinary exertions of geniut 
and fpirit, has not ndgleflfed the watering of 
grafs lands : a fpecies of rural improvement 
which he is proffccuting with, perhaps, un- 
exampled ardor* 

In this neigffbourhctod, there are two in* 
ftances of pra&ice, which form a ftriking 
contraft : one was done at a great expence, 
with an uncertain fupply of water i the other 
at a trifling coft, with an abundant fupply, 
at all feafons. But as the comparative effedfc, 
of thefc two incidents of pra&ice, will ap- 
pear, under ftriking cifcurnftances, in thte 
Minutes, it is unneccfiary to fay more oft 
the fubje&, here. 

H A YING . The harvesting of herbage is 
among the firft concerns of hufbandry* Th£ 
quality, and of courfe the value, of hay 
depends, in a great meafure, on the ftate m 
whicli it is laid up. Grain, though iiabte 
to damage, by a long continuance .of un-* 
favorable weather, is much lefs hazardous 
than herbage. "• - ' 

» Neverthelefs, in many, o* md&, 'pau 6$ 
the kingdom* we find haymaking, not* 
. withftanding it is one of the oUefi^efiHiGfis 
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in husbandry, the kail underftood, or the 
ttiofl rtegledted. In this diftri^ it is found 
in a ftate of the loweft negleft. 

The ordinary pra&ice of the diftrift is this : 
the fwaths are fpread, immediately, or pre- 
sently, after the mowers, with little or n6 
regard to the weather : fuftrting the grafs to 
lie abroad, no matter how long, until the top 
be dry. It is then turned ; and, the other 
tide being dried, it is raked into rows ; and 
tarried, As it becomes dry: beginning the 
rick, perhaps, as foon as one load is ready ; 
letting it lie abroad ; continuing to add load 
after load, until it be topped up. Dtlring 
'the two hay harvefts I was in the diftrift, I 
do not recplleft to have feen, in its pradtice, 
a haycock, of any Jize or form-, fomc 
bundles of clover hay excepted ! 

But a main ftimulus t;o good management, 
emulation, appears to be here wanting, in 
this cafe. It is no difgrace to make bad hay. 
Every thing is attributed to the weather. All 
the praife of haymaking is given to him who 
has done firft -, and all its difgrace falls pb 
him who finifhes laft. 

In 1784, a difficult feafon, a firft-rate far- 
mer bragged of his having made, that year, 

all 
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all fotts of h^y ; as cowhay* flirk hay, and 
* c pig hay i M xiamely, fome fa bad a& to be fii 
For litter, only* 

. In 1785, when hay Was four or five pounds* 
i tori* I have feen a very ipduftrious pains* 
taking farmer tedding his hay, while it adfcually 
rained : giving as a reafqn for his eandudt, 
that it mud be fpread about, and.it might a$ 
well be done fooner as later* Yet I had heard 
this Very man offering, only:a few days, be- 
fore* a Ipeculative price of four jjijineasa toH 
for €€ gogd" hay# to be ctelivfered. the enfuing 
winter, for his own ufe I Neverthelefs* the 
hay under notice lay feveral days, abroad, be- . 
lore it was deemed fufficiently . dry, on the 
top* to be turned ! ^ 

Thefe circumftances are not mentioned ill- 
naturedly ; but to fhew, the laft more parti- 
cularly, which occurred in the practice of one 
of the ihrewdeft beft managers in his neigh- 
. bourhood, that the art is not fufficiently un- 
;derftood : though, in the pra&ice of fome 
few individuals, it may be fuperior to the 
.ordinary pra&ice of the diftri£t. 

Fofpra&iceinSuRREY,feeMiN.ofAGRie< 
. Forthepra&iceof Yorkshire, feetheRe-* 
,gifter of the Rural Economy of that County* 

For 
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For the pra&ke of GLocEStsfrSHiRE* fee 
C3lo. ECON; 

AFTERGRASS* The management of 
ftftergrafs, here, is in general judicious*- I? 
}s fnoftly fuflfered to get up to a full bite> be- 
fore it be broken : not turned in upon, as ii> 
Glqcestershire, asibon as the hay is off; 
nor fuffered, as in Yorkshire* to (land until 
much i>£ it be wafted. For further remarks 
on this fubjedt* fee min» 6a > 

la \hejttekmg of ktttsnnath* likewifc, the 
Midland gfteiers tre judkious ! eftetaiiiigit 
bad jBanggement to overftock it. A cow, an 
acre, on well growri aftergrafs* fcems to be 
confidered as full ftock* 

References to MiNti-t^s* 

Forobfervations on the ancient method of 
flooding &<&& land, by " floating upward," fee 

MIN. 27, 

Fw in fence, of pratttce infurfatt draining* 
fee min. 32* 

For the j?fc<&ke of burning dead grq/i, ancf 
the dangerous confequences, 38. 

For th? effe& of talcartoui water 9 on la&d, 
fee ^#.39. 

V*j..L,\ R For 
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For observations on the water oftheBtive, 
&c. fee MiN.42. 

For an inftance of great profit, by watering, 
fee MriN.46. 

For the propriety of cutting furface drains, 
where fods are wanted, 49* 

For experience and the expence, in mowing 
off the weeds of pajiure grounds , 51. 

For lifts of grafjfes and weeds, and obferva- 
tions on agricultural botany , 5$. 

For obferyations on Haying in drought, and 
on the (mzYi produce of hay in 1785, 56* 

For remarks on eating lattermatb, 62. 

For practice in Spreading the mold of fur- 
face drains, 64. 

For practice and expence of clearing drink- 
ing pits, 66. 

For practical obfervations on watering 
ridges, 6%. 

For farther obfervations on Spreading the 
mold of furface drains, 69 

For an opinion that geefe are eligible in 
pajiure grounds, 72. ■■ ' - 

* For obfervations on the meadow fftgrafs, 
fee min, 73. ; r * ' ' 

For ob£ on the creeping cronvfoot; 9g% 

For inflances of baying, in Septeh>fter/ 88/ 
■*- -I LIVESTOCK- 
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LIVE3T O G K. 

A frlStftlCf , fieh In foil, and much of 
it in a ftate of herbage, naturally abouhds 

With LIVESTOCK. 

In the Midland 8*strict, tke fou^ 
principal fpecies are found iti peculiar plenty, 
and in a finguiar ffcate of improvement. The 
other, three I fliall pafs o vdr. Raj* bits can- 
hot be deemed in object of the rural economy 
of this diftri<5E j afid with regard to poultry 
and bees, nothing Sufficiently ftriking h&i 
6cciirred to me* to require particular no- 
tice*. 

therefore, this ilivifibn of tile pfefeht work 
will pe cbiifiiied to 

Horfesi Sheep; 

Cattle, Serine; 

R 2 - A country 

* tkccpt that tikiik iovfts are; here, in thefirft efti- 
rnatioftj a£ a fpecies of poultry } as producing more *ggs% 
W tteihg* themfelves, better fitjbtd^vtA better fl%vo»*4 
than fowls in general. 
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A country that has defervedly obtained fo 
much credit, by its management of livestock, 
efpecially the three fpecies firft mentioned, 
and which has carried- on the improvement 
of the feveral fpecies, more particularly thofe 
of cattle'fcnd; fhdep, \yith a fpirif unknown 
before, and has raifed them to a height un- 
attained, perhaps, in any age or nation, is 
entitled to every attention. It would, indeed* . 
be unpardonable, and altogether inconfiftent 
with this undertaking, to pafs over its prac- 
tice, in a fuperficial manner. The fpirit of 
improvement is now in the zenith, and. the 
improvement itfelf, taken ia a general light,' 
is now, probably, at its height. The hreeti 
of horfes of tKis diftrift is. allowed to be on 
the decline,, Its breed of cattle are probably 
at its height. . And its {h?epare, at,prefent r 
fo near perfedfion, that it is not pro£aiU&t% 
ftould b^r^fte* receive much improvement. 
Befide, the grand luminary 0/ the art Jhas 
pafled the njeridjan, and, though at pfefent in 
full fplendbf, is verging toward the jiorizon. 

It spafk not, however, be linderftood, by 
thofe who ar e qpt locally acquainted with, this 
&&&&> that Mr. Bakewej^, *he«^gh he ha* 
*ee»lofegs-and cinoft dfe&rvedJy> <?oflfi<kx** 
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a$ the pripcip^il promoter of the art of, 
6rj:epin(?, apd iia$ for fume length of time 
taken the lead, is the only man of diftin- 
gttifhed n&erit, in this department of rural 
affairs, in the diiirift under furvey. It 
abounds, and has, for many yeajs,. abounded, 
with intelligent and fpirited breeders. I 
ckwM n^ixtipi) fome fifteen or twenty x^en.pf 
repute, and moft of them men of confiderable 
property, who are in the feme department, 
and fevesal of ^henat enainent for their breeds 
pf flock. 

Nevertheless, il mufl be andis* acknow- 
ledged, that Mr, Bakewell i$ at the head 
of- the (department j a»d# whenever he n&ay 
drop, it is much, to be feared, ^r$ fyighly 
prob^le, that another leader, of equal fpirit, 
^nd equal abilities, will not be foiwd to fuc* 
<?eed him. . . : 

Having faid this* however, it will be proper 
to apprise my readers, ftill farther, that the 
following account muft not be underfl#od, as 
a detail of the pra#ice of Mr. .Ba-icewell j ' 
but as a more enlarged regifter pf the pra&ice, 
at prefcnt eftablifljed, in the Midland 
Counties. For jxotwithftanding I have 
been repeatedly favored with opportunities 

R 3 of 
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pf making ample obfervatiori, on Mr. Bake* 
well's pradtice ; and have, as repeatedly* 
been favored with hisliberal communications, 
on rural fubje&s, it is not my intention to 
deal out Mr. B.'s private opinions, or^ven to 
attempt a recital, of his particular pra&ice j 
. any other than as it conftitutes a valuable 
part pf the pra&ice of the (Hftriift under 
furvey. 

In regiftering this pra&iee, it will be re- 
quisite, befide a feparate account of the fe- 
veral breeds and their improvement, to 
defcribe the methods of ' breeding and 
rearing, each 1 fpefcies, and to detail the 
bufinefs of grazing, ari4 the manage- 
ment of the daihy\ : 

To give full fcope to the enquiry, it will 
be necfeffary to take a feparate view of each 
fpecies of liveftock, that are here the obje&s 
of attention; and, previoufly, to convey fome 
general ideas relpedting the principles of 
iMPROVEMENT, which have, here, been laid 
4own, and the means, by which ihey have 
been fuccefsfully, and rapidly, raifeii into 
pradtice; The fubje& is niw, atleaft to this 
vvbrk, and will therefore require a degree of 
attention adequate to its importance; - : 
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. The moft general principle is beauty 
of form; — a principle which has been ap- 
plied in common to the four fpecies. it isl 
obfervable, however, that this principle was 
more clofely attended to, at the outlet of 
improvement (under an idea, in fome de- 
gree falfely grounded, that beauty of 
form and utility are infe parable) than at 
prefent, when men who have been long 
converfant in pra&ice, make a diftindtion 
between a " ufeful fort," and a fort which 
is merely « hand^une." 

The* next principle attended to is a pro- 
portion of parts, or what may be called 
utility of form, abftra&edly considered 
from the beauty of form : thus, of the 
three edible fpecies, the parts which are 
deemed offal, or which bear an infe- 
rior price at market, fhould be fmall, in 
proportion to the better parts. This prin- 
ciple, however, appears to have been dif- 
ferently attended to, in different fpecies; 
and will require to be re-examined, in 
.taking the feparate view of each fpecies. 

A third principle of improvement, which 

has engaged the attention of the Midland 

breeders, is the texture of the piufcular 

R 4 parts 
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partaker what is termed, flesh : a quality 
of iiveftack which, familiar as it may. long 
have been .to the integer and the cm/kmer % 
has- art, perhaps; * been attended to by 
tve&itrf,) whatever ;it may have been by 
grazkrs y until .pf lajbe years, in- this diftri&j 
where the ; s * ijuksiC - is now fpoken of* 
with the fame familiarity, as the hide or the 
fleece j and where it is clearly underwood* 
that the grain of. the n&eat depends wholly 
on the breed* not,; as has been heretofore 
eonfidered* on the stara of the animal** • 
B«t the principle which, at prefent* en-. 
grofics the greatcft fli^re of attention, and 
ivhichft aboye all.dthcrs, is entitled to thq 
g^zjtfrs attention* ia fiat*—** rather pati 
TiKG;QiiALiTY: that.is, a natural propen-. 
fity to acquire a ftat4 of fatnefs, at an" early 
age, ;aad, when at full keep, in a ihort 
Ipac* of. .time : - apother quality, which is 
found to fee hereditary ;— ^depending* in fome 
; - • ' . confiderabje 

* * it appears, however, in the pra6Kce of Yorkshire 
(Se<3. Cattle; )> that djxumftances led: the breeders o( 
that Country, tp pay faw attention to the fleih of cettle: 
imd I ba\(£ b,cpn informed, by a gentleman converfant in 
"the Herefordshire treed of cattlej that fimilar circi^m- 
ftances took place, and probably abotft the fame time^ in, 
{hat quarter of the ifland, 
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confiderable degree at leaft, on breed, eie 
what is technically termed blood : naipely, 
on the specific quality of the parents^ , 

Thus it appears, that the Midland breeds 
ers reft every thing on »rbbb ; 'under a con* 
vi&ion, that the beauty and utiUtj pf form % 
the quality of the ftejh f and its propenfity 
to fatnefs, afc# in the offspring, the natural 
^©nfequence of fimllar qualities in the pa^ 
rents. And, what is extremely interesting* 
it is evident from *obfexvatk>n, that theft 
four qualities, are compatible; being fre- 
quently found united* in * remarkable man-? 
pri in the &me individuals, • - 

Without admitting* or endeavoring to 
Confute, in this place, that the four quali- 
fies, fyere explained, are the only ones ne-p 
ceflary to the perfection of the feveral fpe- 
cies of liveftock now under review, we pal* 
on to the means, whereby thofe principles 
fcave been applied, in attaining the degree 
of perfection, which is obfervable, at pre* 
4ent, in the diftri& under |urv?y. 

The means of improvement, in the 

^ftabliflied practice of the kingdom at large, 

£re thqfe of fele&'ing ftrtiales, froni the na- 

\lv$ flock pf th? country, and crossing 

■: x with 
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with males of an alien breed ; under an opi- 
nion, which has been univerfally received, 
that continuing to breed from the fame line 
of parentage tends /<?• 'weaken the breed. , . 

Rooted, however, as this opinion has 
been, and univerfally as that pra&ice has 
prevailed, there is little doubt of the faft, 
that the fuperior breeds of ftock, in this dif- 
tri#, have been raifed, by a pra<9ice diredly 
contrary; namely, that of breeding, not from 
the fame line, only, but the fame family '■: a 
pra&ice which has now been fo long efta- 
blifhed, as to have acquired a technical 
phrafe to exprefs it: " breeding inan- 
r>itf" is as familiar in the converfation of 
Midland breeders, as crossing is in that of 
other dift rifts*. The fire and the daughter, 
th<? fon and the mother, the brother and the 
lifter, are, in the ordinary pra&ice of fupe- 
rior breeders, now permitted to improve 
their own kind ; and through the afiiftance 
of tfcftfc pra&ice, as will appear, the bold 
leader of thefe improvements produced his 
celebrated ftock « 

The 

* Breeding inandiw. This term, however, is.not* 
I underftan^, of Midland origin; claiming Newmarket as 
}? its birth-place j the idea it reprefents, being (truck out f 

an<f the pra&ice in a degree eftablifhed, by the brecdera 
cf race hcu-fts. 
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The argument held out, in its favor, is* 
that there can be only one befi breed ; and if 
this be crojfed> it muft neceflarily be withr 
jin inferior breed; the neceffary confequence 
of which muft be an adulteration, not an 
improvement. 

How far this novel practice may, in a ge- 
neral light, be confidered as fuperiorly eli- 
gible would be improper to be difcufled, in 
this .place ; in which I mean to convey, 
only, a general idea of the prefent practice 
of the diftri&j in order to fave repetition, 
and tt> enable the reader to follow me 
through the feveral parts of the enquiry, 
with greater facility. To this intent, it muft 
likewife be underftood^ that, although much 
has probably been done, by breeding 
jnandin, much alfo has been done, by 
crossing; not, however, by a mixture of 
alien breeds, but by uniting the fuperior 
branches of the fame breed. 
• T\\e degree of excellency obtained, how- 
ever, through thefe means, is net more re- 
markable, than the rapidity with which the 
improvement of the feveral breeds has been 
carried on, and extended; not over this dif- 
tr'x&f '< 0nly, but to various parts of the 
ifland< 

But 
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But thefe circumftances, likewife, have 
arifcn, principally, put of a mere point of 
practice j which, f hough not peculiar to 
thi* diftridt, is nowhere, I believe, equally 
prevalent (except in Lincp^nijiire), and eiv- 
ters not, in any degree, into the practice of 
[] the jfland at large : in which breeders of 

every slafs rear % or purcba/e, their male* 

STOCK. 

}l?re, on tfre contrary, breeders moftly 

HIRE THgM BrY THE SEASON, — of a few 

leading men,, in the line <?£ breeding males 
far this purpofej returning them, at the 
^nd of the feafon,. to their. refpe£tfve own* 
ers j wwho, duf ing thf time of letting, hav$ 
-•|i their shows, or exhibitions, to which dai- 

jiri ryo^en,, graziers, and ftallian men repair* 

to chqofe and hirq males for th>e coming 
feafon, 
jl Befide thefe private exhibitions, there. 

I'll are, annually, pushc ,shows, in different 

( ' I parts of the diftrift, for the fame purpofe : 

j 4 thus A$Hi*y. has its fiallion /how, Lei ces- 

ser i$s Jhow of rams; and BostyORTH ha& 



r r| ; its Jhaw- of bulk: not, however* merely 

1,h| w fcr; Jetting, hut likewifq for &Ie, . 

'|| The practice of letting male ftock, bjf 

th? feafon^ is a department of rural a#»irs 

1 ** 
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hot known to the kingdom at large j fbrmi 
tag a new fobjeft inthe rttral fcience. 

In pra£ttee, however, it generally hap* 
pens> that a breeder of male ftock, pfovin- 
tially, (for want of a better -term) called a 
" tupman," is likewife 4 dairymaNi 
and frequently a grazier ; Mr, Bakewell 
being the only man, in this diftri<*t y who 
confines his practice, folely, to breediko 

and LETTING* 

•' It miift hot, however, be underftood, 
/that dairymen and grizkrs, univerfally, 
throughoat the diftrift, hire their itiales of 
thefe fuperior breeders • Many of them 
ftill go on* in the old , track of rearing," or 
of purchafing of each other, agreeably to 
the praQSee of other diftri&s. 

The pra<ftke of lettikg out male 
stock, by tke feafon, being a fubje& riew 
to this tihdirtaking* it will b« proper, in 
this pkee, to ^xaittine it with due atten- 
tion. 

its ORiditf does not dearly appear. It 
has probably arifen in the letting of stal-* 
itotfs, for the fpfing fea&n. A domeftk, in- 
duftrioos ttian his a good'horfes but is tod 
attentive to t&e. ord&aiy b'ufinefs of hi* 

farm, 
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farm* to follow him every week to thred 
or four markets* and too diffident, to fet him 
off to advantage, and to enter into contefts, 
and unavoidable fquabbles*. with itallion 
men: while* to a man of more leifure> and 
lefs modefty* a loofe calling is mofi agrees 
able* Thus both parties are ferved; the 
letter, by receiving a fum certain* and his 
borfe again ; the hirer, by getting a greater 
number of mares, than the owner could 
Jiave got* This made of difpofal would, 
of cpurfe, give a loofe to the breeding of 
stallions; fot the breeder net only got 
rid of the difagreeable part of the bufipefs * 
but, if his own neighbourhood were over- 
stocked, he could, by this means* fend 
them to other diftf i<5ts. And fimilar circum* 
ftances may have led to the letting of bulls 
and rams. 

; Thi6 being as it may, the letting of 
rams has long been the pra&ice of Lin- 
colnfhire; and the letting of horses has 
probably been pfa&ifed, on a finall fcale* 
in many diftridts. But the letting of mal^ 
ftock, viewed in the general light we. are 
now viewing it, was never applied, gene*? 
rally* to the three: principal fpecies, until 

6f 
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of late years in this diftridt. Mr- Bake- 
well, though he cannot be deemed the 
projector, has certainly been the principal 
promoter, of this branch of rural bufinefs. 

The effect of letting male ftock has 
been greater, probably, than was forefeen. 
The great " improvement which has been 
made, in the ftock of this diftridt (particu- 
larly ftieep) is ftriking* but may be ac- 
counted for, in this practice. A fuperior 
male, the beft for inftance, inftead of being 
kept confined within the pale of his pro- 
prietor, or of being beneficial to a few 
neighbours only, became, through this 
practice, a treafure to the whole diftrid: 
this year, in one part of it, the next, in 
another. Hence, even one fuperior male 
may change, confiderably* the breed of a 
country. But, in a year or two, his off-, 
fpring are employed, in forwarding the im-. 
provement. Such of his fons, as prove of 
a fuperior quality, are let out in a fimilar 
way; conftquently the blood > in a fhort 
time, circulates through every part, and everyi 
man of fpirit partakes of- the advantage. : 

The method of conducting this depart- 
ment of rural affairs, and the prices given, 
will appear under each fpecies of ftock. 

HORSES. 
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THE SPECIES Q f horfe, bred in thk 
difl*i6t, i£ the -itfiAfK . carthorse j fotf 
yrhich the Midland Counties have, fbr fom*: 
length of time* been celebrated. There* 
fore, notwithftanding * full conyi&iQn* irt 
my own mind, , of. the uoprofitableneft of 
this breed of horfes, as beaffo* of draft ii* 
hufbandry, it ia fteceflafy to the due execu- 
tion :of this wairk, and for, other reafons. 
which will appear, to regiftsr .the Ifeading 
fadts, belonging to the pre&nt>ijliprQved va-* 
riety of the Midland Cpunties*- . 

This Tariety,: it is generally and ? Well un* 
dctflbood, took its. juse in fix Zealand 
mares, fent osrfefc frobi the Hague* by th* 
kto L0Rt> Chestbr^ield, ; durihg.his em- 
baiTy at that cowt* : 

Thefe mares filially ffcftingp.st bis lord- 

,fhip> feat a* BjftfctBY^in th* Iterbyflur© 

s i • •• • •• ..quartet 
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quarter 0F this diftria, the breed of that 
quarter became improved, andDEKBYSHiRH 
for jfome time, t&ok the lead, in this fpecies 
of ftock. 

But> in cburfe bf time, Leicestershire 
(Utfo which this uflpfbyed breed had travel- 
led) either through better fortune, or bet- 
ter management* got the lead*— and kept it : 
Derbyshire having been, for foroe years, in- 
debted to Leicefterfhire* for their beft ftal- 
lions t fo much depends on fortune, or ma- 
nagement, er both, in breeding* 

But although this may be deemed the ori- 
gin of the prefent breed of Leicefterfhire* 
the form has been very much altered, fince 
its firft eftablifliment. During the laft thirty 
years, the long fofend, long back, and long 
thick hairy legs, have been contracting, 
into a Ihort thick carcafe, a fhort but up- 
right forend* and fhort clean legs : it having 
been at length difcovered, by men of fupe* 
rior penetration* that ftrength and activity, 
rather than height and weight, are the more 
effential properties of farm horfes : and there 
appears to be, at prefent, fome hope of 
mtn in^general gapping their fenfes, fo far, 
as to fee them in the fame light. 

Vol. I. * S r The 
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the btodfomeft hovte I have ften, of this 
Iteed, artd perhaps the moft pi&urM&k harte 
6f this kitid, erer bred in the ifland, was a 
ftallion of Mr- Bake well, named K. He 
tots, & reality 9 the fancied war horfe 4f the 
German painters; who, fe the luxurknce ©f 
ht*agiMtk>*>, toeve'r perhaps excelled due na- 
tural grandeur of this horft. A man of 
Moderate ftze feemed to Ihrink behind his 
forend, which fofe fo peffeftly upright, his 
ears flood (as Mr, B. fays every horfe'fc ears 
ought to ftand ! ) perpendicularly over his 
fore ieeti It may be faid, with little lati- 
tude, that, in grandeur and' fym*n#fty of 
fdrm, viewed as a pidturable objedt, he ex- 
ceeded, as far, the horfe which this fupe- 
rior breeder -had the honor of fhowkig to 
Jiis majeft^r, and which was afterwards 
Ihdwn, publickly, fbme -months ago in Lon- 
don, as that horie<l6es the meaneft of the 
*breed* Nor was his form deficient ifc uti- 
lity. He died, I think in 1785, at the age 
x>f nineteen years- 

But the moft ufeful horfe I have feen, of 
this Brted, is a much younger horfe of Mr. 
*B. ikhofe letter* I do-*iot recoil^. Hfe 

cafrcafe 

- *!Mr. Bakewcll has adopted the fimple plan.. of dif- 
tinguifhing, not his horfes only, but his bulls, and rams, 
by Utters, inftead of lefs elegant names. 
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c&reafe thifck, his back flidrt and ftraight, 
and his legs fhott anil clean: as ftrorig as an 
ok; yet adtive as a jsoney; equally fuitable 
for a cart or a lighter carriage: — a fpecies 
of animal* • which, if it were faihiortatle as 
human food, Would be full as eligible, for a 
farmer's ufe, as an bx, df equal ftrength 
and a&ivity. 

Another comparative advantage of the* 
prefent improved variety, over the great 
loofe heavy fluggifti forts of this brfeed, is its 
hardinefs: its thriving quality: its being 
iable to carry flefh, or ftand hard work, with 
comparatively little provender; 

Among faddle horfes, this diftinAion; .in 
individuals at leaft, is very obfervable ; and 
there is no doubt of its belonging to diftindt 
breeds of horfes ; and may, in much pro- 
bability^ belong to varieties i may be here- 
ditary; may defcerid With fome degree df 
certainty from parents to their offspring. 

If hafdinefs of conftitution, if the' natu- 
ral pfopenfity 6{ thriving on a comparatively 
fmall proportion of food, obfervable in fome 
individuals, be, in its nature, hereditary, — 
be attainable with any tolerable degree of 
certainty, by management in breeding, as 
S a thofe 
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tbofe who have experience afiert it is, not 
in the horfe only, but in ,cvery other fpecies s 
of farm ftock,r— it is a moft interefting fa#, 
fjj in the natural economy of domestic 

ANIMALS* 

II BREEDING. To gain a comprehenfive 

idea of this. fubj eft, it will be proper to ex- 
amine the male and the female, feparately. 

Stallions, Viewing the diftrift at large, 
ftallions are bred, and managed, in different , 
ways. Some are- bred by farmers, -who 
draw them, and cover with them, in the 
feafon. Others by breeders, who either co- 
ver with them, themfelves, or let them out 
to others, for the feafon, or fell them* alto- 
gether, to farmers, or ftallionmen, who tra- 
vel them about the country, as in the prac- 
tice of other diftri&s. 

The letting is done, either at the bree- 
der's private fhows, pfevioufly to the fea- 
fon of covering, or at a public fliow, 
where they are fold, as well as letj as will 
appear in mi n. 37. , * 

The prices given for flallions, — by pur^ 
chafe, are fifty to two hundred guineas, 
*— by the feafon, forty to eighty or a hundred, 

ill — by, the mare, half a guinea to two guineas. 

The 
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The celebrated horfe K. covered, many 
years, at five guineas, and the horfe, men- 
tioned as having been fhown in London, is 
rated at the fame price. 

The mares are moftly kept by arable 
formers, who work them m their teams, un- 
til near their times of foaling ; and, mode- 
rately, afterward, while they fuckle -, Shut- 
ting up the foals, during working hours; 
giving the mares not more, perhaps, than 
a month's refpite from work. 

The fceft time of foaling is thought to be 
March $nd April: the time of weaning, Ofto- 
feer or ^November, 

DISPOSAL. In the ordinary practice of 
the country, the breeders of thefc horfes 
fell them, while yearnings (provincially 
*' coks"), or perhaps when foa^s : namely, 
at fix or eighteea months old : bujt moft ge- 
nerally the latter. 

TJie FIRST PEACES OF SALE, for YEAK- 

Iings*, are the autumnal fairs of Burton 

(on Trent), Rugby (in Warwickfhire), and 

Afhburn (in Derbyfliire), where they are 

S 3 moftly 

# The places of sale, for foals, are the autumnal 
fairs of Afhby (jje la 5£ou.cb) and Loughborough (in Lei- 
©efterfhire), where they are taken with the dams, pre* 
viouiiy to their weaning. 
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moftiy bought up, by graziers of Leicefter* 
(hire, and the other grazing parts of thet 
Midland Diftrift; where, they are grown^ 
among the grazing flock, until the autiwnn 
following; when the graziers take them to 

The seconb places of sale, — Staf- 
ford ^nd Rugby ; where, at two years and 
a half ojdj they are bought up, by the ara-« 
ble farmers (or dealers) of Buckinghamshire* 
Berkfhire, Wiltshire, and other weftern 
counties ; where they ar0 broken into bar-, 
nefs, and worked until they be five, . or, 
jjiore generally, fix years old; when theft 
farmers, or dealers whQ buy them up in |h<l 
country, ta£e them td 

The third place of sale,— LondonJ 
where they are finally purchafed for drays* 
carts, waggons, coaches, the arpiy, of any , 
other purpofe they turn put to be; fit for* 

The prices, for the laft ten years, have 
been, for foals, five to ten pounds or' gui-» 
neas; for yearlings, ten to fifteen or twenty; 
for twpyearolds, fifteen to twentyfiye or 
thirty ; for fixyearokls, twentyfive to forty 
guineas. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. This 
breed of horffes, vie\ysd abftf a#edly in the 

light 
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/ 
light in which they here appear, arc evidently 

a profitable fpecies of liveftock *. The bree* 
der has the foals to help to maintain tl» 
mares, and to ftand, in feme degree, againft 
their firft coft, their lofs of work, and their 
decline in value, after a Certain age. Th» 
crazier is well paid for his yeat's kecjk 
And the arable fahmex har not , their 
improvement in pice, only, but their work, 
to make up, in fome meafure, for their ex> 
traordinary keep. While the brewer, the 
carman, the carjlier, the coachman, 
and the army contractor, are fhppiietf 
with animals, which they want, and which 
they cannot breed or rear, with the feme 
conveniency as the former. 

Therefore, fo far us there is a marik % ffo 
{ixyearold horfes of this breed, fifox* the 
breed is profitable to agriculture, 

S4 * Bu* 

* It ipuft not, howeter,- be underftoed, Aat tD the 
fiorfes, bred io the. Midland Diftrjft, pafs ttoo the ftaget, 
and fetch the prices, aboyenjentipned. Tlw breeder keeps 
them on, perhaps to the fecond ftage \ perhaps to the third ; 
befides what he keeps for his Q\yn ufe, an4 brings to a lef^ 
profitable market. While fome going blind* others lame, 
and others dying of the VaripuaCdifeafes, to Which Ibis fpe-i 
cies of animal is liable, are never marketable* What I 
piean to convey is a genera} idea o/ the npioft present 
pra&ice of the diftrift. 
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But viewing the bufinefs of agriculture, 
in general, throughout the ifland, not one 
occupier in ten can partake of the profit; 
and being kept in agriculture,, after they 
have reached Alt prdfitable age, they be T 
come, indifputably, one of its heavieft hut r 
dens; For ? befide a ccflation of improve- 
ment, of four or five guineas, a year, a de* 
dine in value, of as much, yearly, takes 
place- Even the brood mares, after they 
have paffed that age, may, unlefs they are 
of a very fuperior quality, be deemed unr 
profitable to the farmer, Neverthelefs, we 
fee the majority of farmers, throughout the 
kingdam, working,: even barren maces and 
geldings, down the ftage of decline; though 
they know it will terminate iq a ditch or a 
iteg fcennel. 

-Refe$enc|:s to Minvtes. 

For »n inftapce of their <$t&ing% and 
jthri ving on, clover, fee mi n. 17. 

For a defcription of Afhby jtallimjhow, 37, 
For an inftahce of horfe? requiring water, 
ft grafs,. $8, 
For instances of tha /logger* in horfe?, 70, 
For further inftances of thejtaggers, 104, 
L For ftill more inftanfces, fee m in, 116, 
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.'..■- CATTLE, 

I. THE BREED of this diftrift is the 
ionohoinedi a breed which appears, to 
have occupied, a length of time, the central 
parts of the ifland- 

In a general view, the old- ftock of the 
country, notwithftanding the Angular efforts 
that have been made toward improvement, 
remains with little alteration. Each divifion 
of the diftri/ft h^ ftill its own breed, distin- 
guishable from that of the other divifions r 
There is a fimilar diftin&ion, between the 
breeds of SfafFordfhire and Derbyfhire, for 
inftanpe, as there is between thofe of Here- 
fordshire aadGlocefterfhire(feeGi,o.EcQN.)* 
The breeds of other diviiions of the diftrid 
have chara&eriftics fufficiently ftrong to Show, 
that the longhorned breed of cattle have, 
during fome length of time, been the pre- 
vailing ftock of the country; and that* viewer 
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ing the diftrift at large, Leicefterfhire ex- 
cepted, lio* radical change, nor any obvious 
improvement or alteration, has yet taken 
place, A ftriking inftance, this, of the 
flow ptogrefs with which general improve- 
ments, in this department of rural econo- 
my, are made, even whei> carried on with 
every advantage. 

But, notwithftanding the old flock may 
ftill be faid to be in pofleffion of the coun* 
try, every divifion of it wears* at prefent, 
ftrong marks of improvement* War t 
wicicshire, Staffordshire* and Der- 
byshire, may contend for foqie fhare of 
this beneficial change ; and, in Leicester- 
shire,, the improved breed may be (aid tQ 
have gained, already, a degree; of eftablifh* 
jnent. 

. The history of this extraordinary im- 
provement wouild be interesting and ufeful * 
as it might furnifh ufeful ideas to the im-* 
provers of other breeds- All \ am. $ble to 
give is a iketch^: , 

Craven, in Yorkshire, has long beea 
celebrated for 3 fuperior variety of thq 
longhorned breed of cattle- From this 
fcurce* it is well known* the Lancashire 

CQW§; 
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cows have been, and, I believe, ftill are 
drawn s— the' flower of thcfe celebrated cows 
Driginatkig in Craven heifers. 

Formerly, the Craven breed Jfeems to hav* 
extended, in a £milar way, into Westmore- 
land, alfo an adjoining county. From 
Weftmoreland, bulls and heifers of this 
breed found theif way into the Midland 
Counties. The prefeirt improved bree4 
js traceable, by the indifputable evidence of 
many perfbns ftjll living, to what was here 
galled the " true old Weftpioreland fqrt V* 

It 

* The diftri& of Westmorelanh, from whence 
thefe cattle were dr^wfi, is its fouthernmoft extremity; 
aboajt Jiirby-LonftWe, on the borders of Lancafljire, and 
m the immediate neighbourhood of Craven. 

It is an intereftjng fa£^ that while this breed has been 
under the moft anxious cultivation, in the Midland Coun- 
ties, it has been declining in Weftmoreland', where it is 
now, I underftand, giving ^ay to {he Tkswats* 
jjreed- See Yorkshire, 

How ia this to be reconciled ? Is the Teefwater breed, 
for the foil and fityatio* of Weftmoreland, evidently fupe- 
{joc to the Crayen breed ? or has the change been wrought, 
JMiiyt by the Craven breed being debafed, in Weftmore- 
land, through the circuipftances of the beft of its bulls and 
heifers bei^g drawn off, by the Midland breeders, while 
the beft of thofe of |he T^efwatc? breed have been brought 
into it I 

This* 
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It is generally underftood, here, tjhat 
through this breed, and fome fortuitous cir-r 
cumitances, rather than frora any fixed prihr- 
ciples of improvement, Mr. Webster of 
Warwickfhire (of Canley near Coventry) be r 
came, fome forty pr fifty year* ago, poflefled 
of a fuperior breed of cattle; and continued, 
during many years, the leading breeder of 
the Midland Gpunties f. I have, indeed, 

heard 

This, among other chaages of a fiaitlar kind, that have 
taken place in different parts of the. iflajid, fdria an intereft- 
ing fubjeft of enquiry. 

* Prior to Mr. Webster's day (or rather perhaps to 
.the tjme Mr. W.'s ftock became popular) a fuperior breed 
pi catt|e #iade fts .appearance, in this neighbourhood; at 
Linton; where one W^jley, a blackfmith and. farmer, *ts 
iaid, by thofe who remqnibpr rjis day, tor have been in pof- 
feffion pf a very valuable breed of cows : which were faid 
to have Jjeeri originally from Pr^^low on the banks of 
jthe Trent. WJjateyer might have been the quality of 
this breed, it was unfortunatejy cut pff, by the diftempei ; 
or fo farjeduce^ by fy as to lofc it£ eftablifhment as a fe- 
parate breeds 

Since this art^le, and. the above note, were written, I 
have learnt from the beft authority (Mr. Palfrey, ^ near 
neighbour an4 intimate afguaintanpe of Mr- Webfter), 
that Mr. W.'s breed owe* its original bafts to the fam* 
\iurce: having brought with him, fpm the banks of the 
Trent, into Warwickshire, when he firft fettled thcre^ 
fwue fixty or fe 'enty years ago, fix cows of Sir Thomas 

(GREELEY'S 
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heard it faid, by a man who has hanfelf 
been a breeder of fame eminence, " that 
Mr, Webfter had the bed ftack, efpecially 
of beace, that ever were, or (he believed) 
ever will be, bred in the kingdom/' 

To this bold aflertion, however,. I am not 
ready to give full credit, I regifter it merely 
as an evidence of the high degree of excel- 
lency which Mr.. Webfter acquired. It is 
improbable that, after twenty or thirty years 
anxious attention, not of one man only, but 
of feveral, the breed, though excellent then, 
fhould not, fince, have received fome de- 
gree of improvement*. 

This being as. it may, Mr. Bakewell is 
well known to have got the lead, as a 
breeder of cattle, through the means of the 
Canley flock. His celebrated bull Two- 
penny, that may be faid to have firft given 
the lead to Mr. B. was out of a cow, pur- 

chafed, 

Gresley*s breed: from which cows, and bulls from 

Weftmoreland and *" Lan§a(hirej" he railed his celebrated 
flock. 

* Another eminent breeder t on whefe judgement I 
can better rely, is of opinion, that in beauty or utility of 
form they have received little, if any, improvement fince 
Mr. Webfter's day; but thinks that in fiejb y the more va- 
luable quality, they have been improved. 
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chafed, when a 1ieife*V of Mr. Wefcftef* 
and was got by a bull from Weftmorcland i 
a bull purchaftd in Weftmorcland^ 

Mr. FowLfiR of Oxfordfhire (of koll- 
right on the borders of Warwickshire)* 
whofe ftock is at prefent in the firft eftima- 
tk>n, owes the fuperiority of his breed to the 
fame fburce* His cows are of the Canle/ 
blood; and his buH Shakespear, the beft 
ftockgetter, I believe, the Midland Diftrift 
ever knew, was got by a graridfon of Two- 
penny (out of a daughter of Twopenny), 
and a cow of the Can ley blood* 

Mr. Primcep of Derbyfhire (of Croxall 
in this diftrift) acknowledges to have raifed 
his prefent noble herd of cows, — the firft 
daiiy of longhorncd cows in the kingdom, 
I believe, for form and fize taken jointly,-— 
from a cow by the name of Bright; pun- 
chafed erf the late Mr. Chadwick of Cattle 
Bromwich : which cow was got by Mr* 
Webfter's Bloxedge bull, that is fpoken 
erf", here, as being the pureft fountain of the 
Canley blood*. 

The 

* The Bloxedge ball was out of a threeyearold heifer 

of Mn Webfter's beft blood ; but was got by what was 

cdlvd a u Lancashire" bull, (probably of Weftmoreland 
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The PRESENT STATE df the IMPROVED 

8REED of the Midlaud Coi/NTies, which 

might be well diftinguifhed by the Can let 

breed, is the following. 

Mr. Bakewell is in pofleflion of many 

valuable individuals, males ar^d females. His 

bull D. generally known by the name of the 

* 4 mad bull," is a fine animal; and is a ftrik- 

ing proof of the vulgar error, that breeding 

inandin, weakens the breed. He was got by 

a fon of Twopenny, out of a daughter und 

fifter of the fame celebrated bull; ihe being 

the produce of his own dam, Neverthekfe, 

D. is the fire of Shakefpear, by another 

daughter of the fame bull, and is probably 

the moft robufi individual of the longhoraed 

breed ; while D. himfelf, at the age of twelve 

or thirteen years, is more a&ive, and higher 

mfttled, than bulls in general are, at three or 

four years old. 

This 

or Craven origin) belonging to a neighbour of Mr. Web- 
fter. When a yearling, being unpromifing, he wa9 fold 
to a perfon by. the name of BioxEDGE* But turning' out 
a remarkable good ftockgetter, Mr. W. repurcbafed bim, 
and ufed him feveral feafons. He was afterwards fold to 
Mr. Harrison of Drakenedge (Warwick(hrre)/and Mr. 
Flavel of Hogfeill (in this diftri&), Wbke he died. 
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^This has long been confidered as Mr; 
Bakewell's beft buH* and has been kept* 
principally, for-his own ufe. He was never 
let, except part of a feafon to Mr, Fowler j 
but haS had individual cows brought to him,» 
at five guineas a cow* 

Mr. Bakeweirs cows are of the firieft 
mould,- and thfe higheft quality i and his 
heifers beautiful as tafte could weU con- 
ceive them t clean, and active as does. Mr.: 
B/s exhibition of cattle would gratify the 
moft indifferent fpe&atory and could not fail 
of being highly fatisfa&ory to every lover of 
the rural fcience. * 

Mr. Fowler's cattle are, at prefent, in 
the higheft repute. His cows have long 
been confidered as of the firft quality: —of 
the beft Canley blood* Arid his bull Shake- 
spear, already mentioned, has raifed them 
to a degree of perfection, which, in the Opt* 
nion of the firft judges, . the breed of cattle 
under notice never before attained. 

This bull is a ftrikirig fpecknen of what 
naturalifts term accidental varieties^ 
Tho* bred in the manner that has been men-- 
tioned, he fcarcely inherits a Single point of 
the longhorned breed; his horns excepted 

When 
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Wiicft r i;faw hinv in; ^784* j&pi* %, jskw 

otefi i^£gme^hzt below hi? ufual condition, 

though by # no/nji^9p lpW : Mi,fle^J*? wasjpf 

this dcferiptioiu f.-,: .. -r .... ., s >:m 

. -;|tis4ifad cfca|v-and neck', remarkably, fine 

and; d^jm> : c |£is Jeheft eytr^rdinarily deep-; ' 

ljis '.brisket bearing do,wn to his knees. 

Hi&Gh®e,t|iih j .and rifing. above the ihouL- 

dtrjf^int^- leaving a, hollow on each fide, 

Jbehf gd* tfeei^i. : His loln» of CQutfe e .narrow 

at the chine)-. Jntf. reniarkably; Vide at the 

hi^j^wl^ch.protuberateriaa lingular man- 

^F,; ; ,^i?-q^ers ..JpRg* M • reality ; but, 

...in. OT??^*?*.^^*/* fcwfio4)ed.by,a.finT. 

it ; apnjeap: f. .as, ir\$G ##,; which Aa^ds fer- 
.ivqr& J^^ea^vered fr«n*.$e-3vertcbr 1 s, 
: hy.i^t ejiop, of #cleaven,. one ot.the: vertex 

bra? extracted, and the tail forced up to make 

r foB^rfo;^ ocf^jgd,: byr.fonftC fr renia4- 
,*b^-;Wreafh$/:p£ fato £ |ornie.d ropnd, thf^et- 

:^MWU$&J& 1 of* rrtf9« m ft^iV^h, 
in.a^^fefl^ tn ^5>y^[ be dfjeinedjar de|piirmty ; 

; The rpundbones* fiyjgj' fcut thj;. thighs ra- 
.#iti^a?4 ^SgaF^Wy Mj*TOs ..The 
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!,' !' tegs, (hart tad <tiieir bone fine. Tfhr ***<«• 

teaffc^'tftirdiighbut (the chine excepted);- kSgfc 
^rob m y~» fl ccp and weH ijfreaii. ' : 

His boms apart, be had eres^ipelitt of * 
Hoide*n«# or <a T^cefwaler btfil. Cookf hi* 
«Kbtrti foaVfr-been <haBgd!j lie wtrofcJ feivfc 
paBeii, hi YorTcffih'e; ' as! an ordinary Ital! ©f 
ehbfer of klaek breeds His ttooefods would 

|| •fiave'feee'n- thotfght tdlelraMy &oad : j <b<rt hfe 

tftatltad he been put iocows of &efc ferceeb, 
bfe ttoefe woiifcf have teen of 'a inodeiafe 
<qt*ality> Bttt being -pat to cows, deficient 
~Mdte fre fe i *af (*be lower 'piS* itiT file 
tftighiifc^ed); atitf fitf* inhere fee 'fcks defi- 
cient, Ifcbfe'raifed tfte lo^ghoi-riedareefi to* 
'degree' of periB^h^l^ Witho** & «- 
t&tfrd&aty^a -prodigy, 'flfey aeVer"- rtijjht 

$j * 'No bonder that tii fb*m* & aflcj&ifcftaa, 

' 1 1 -Ma^eW i^prb^B of thi* %w*a ;ef 

il "Jbeky tifiSkta cateafc, they Kad-lfetti : lb> 

! r 4 «dh&i*riV% in' Vain *to : j>rbdwe, >ffibbB <Be 

foapperfed to fee 'ar&irig the firft ©T fe*s • ad- 
feiirek, -&$&(&(& ae^tr be induced : to part 
fromh&n, ^veia for a ftaifen j -exce^toM*. 
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Hwte$ i w&? iud him fcfo &&*&, a£ the 
extraordinary price of eighty guineas, * {&+ 
fan. Aftriee tt ii^i iw o<h* hull h« yet 

PQSft !€$• > 

This extnwd^iaiy «aim*l is uorcr (1789) 
eleven yfitis . did*, afad firm in Jus oettftitutkii } 
but ibJaine, in hfa hind quarters, ad *a red- 
der ham at prdfcnt, and during,thr laftifca-i 
fbn/ cntisdy nfdefii 

His josKoer, however* iiafi Idkld regret; as 
he is in pofleffion of many valuable females 
mj£ hia produce j a^M,aneinaie; noyr three 
year* old* jxf the name .of jG AiRRieic ** 

This Jbodl lasted dot \o£ arcovr^ gqt hgr 1 
hull of Mr; Ba^ewelL, ealled &* samp- 

Thasi though We find Mn Fooler* at 
pie&ntj in pofleffifcn jbtf the lead, he has 
ifevidqntlf obtained it through the afliftance 
*£ Mr. BakewelTs ftbek; But whether h€ 
has Mijie4 the ^Qtqfap&i.by accident xnere- 
fo -& \^M*pr he ijft4 4*ff hpttv ,h# jo 
ft kttfld 

*' ** * . i 

* Mr* PAQ£+ of L«deftcr&irt -(Ibftoct 1ft thfe «f* 

•triA) & Hkewtfr in pflfleffiori of a ^romlfing yovng kdt 

4f ^ie-pureft of the ttdlkijht Wdod i .gat b^S^ifcaar, 

out,oif : <ofte of Mr. FowteVteft blooded <tow*. 'Hti$ 

to* a jearliftg * add leaps «*<fivt gttinWfi -i wf* . 
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build upoft, may be aiikJot ffelftt, difficult to 

determine: T vr. •;„. lv rv^ ; 
' \Mr. Fxwderk c»tv£ (ibaitt five^nd twtfttly 

in number) are many of them of &ri extra- 
ordinary mouldy efpec|a% irrthe finenefs of 
; riicfbrcmi^ andthe width and fatftefs of the 
-hind sqaarters. A?: ikugfcteri smdsifi&er of 

Shafccfpcar,^ -being ^got on his, own rdaAi, is 

among the firft of his herd: another evidence 
c of the:goddjbffeftbf:breeding f fronuthelfame 

family*. . ~ 

: . :Mr, Princbp.Vcqws* of Ji&oiqn breed, 

have been. jnehtioned as being tfca : very 
;;fine qs^ali^yr: neverthefefs; his "prefent lierd 
- wearaevi&nitifaarks.ofim^rovenient. Every 

cow and heifer of the Shakefpear blood is 

• : diftirtguifhablej kt.ffight;— by the extreme 

. fihenefsLofithe forend^fche width of the 

hips,-^and • the formation t>f the rump > an 
r I - r"-!3:;,v :. i .''..: :>'L1 \ . : ■ im- 



* Mt. Fowler condufts his bufinefs on the old principle 

* 6f felling y not on the nfoxlern way- of letting^ his bulls, 

* Sudn heifers, too, as hli own dairy does not require, he 
fells, and at high prices. Mr. Coke of Norfolk has had 

^ajl d)Q cow cajtfes, he qJ|ild fjpaitj i|Uirifig%th$ Ia# thffee or 
L /0wr ; y^rs, '*%? I ^mterilan4f tea; guineas, eachj .taking 
. ^m M*»l^you«g. ! M*. f* has *<>«* {O&pber 1789) ten 
; bu]l caivffc (all, 1 jJeli^ve^^yvQjafriclcJjrCor »&$, ''./> 
>'4 to*l* I^lftUJi^^^ y f 
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ipprejfion which they l^ave received with An- 
gular exa&nefs, - -: : 

Mr. Princep his two . valuable bulls, bj 

' Shakefpc »t i o©c of jhem out pf # |he cele* 

bmedvB^iepr; .-:•'•_.'. 

Befide the three herds, that ^re here parti* 
C ukrifced, there are many others, in the Mid- 
^dV&fjjSt, &a£ ; .af:e entitled tq great At-, 
tentioos.ibuj which, for various reafons, I 
think may, with propriety* be omitted in this 
l»gifter^ v Tterpfp« r whtf remains to be 
^ddecj toLfljs fpregoing ftpcpunt pf the* j>re- 
fehtftate of the breed, is a general de- 
scription of, its higher clafs of indi- 

yiDUALS^,;, . ; ' 

r!The^ir*H</long; but light, tp a degree *f 
elegancy/ The neck A&0J5 .therhap plean j 
tlje head fifie, but long w4 tapering *.' ' 
, The ^ large, .bright, ^nd. .prominent. 
The boms yary. Wiethe feTh&^ vXhtfe of 
bulls are comparatively <fliort*-frotfi fifteen 
Inches to twbfeet i—ithofe^pf the few oxen 
that have been reared, of this breed, are ex"^ 
tremely large $ as fW afttf ;* -half to thrtee 
T 3 pc} 

? n A thick U^ort head, with a fi^b nefo, and a hollow 
^k^-r-jproyincially a * Dutch head"~is condemned, hcrty 
as a moft hatefu) point* 
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aid k JttliF fc€f longshore of the co*» f 
nearly as long, but much finer j iapering fq 
(delicately fine points. Moft of them hang 
dowriward, by th6 fide of the cheeks* and, 
if well turned, as many of $6 #*w{r art* 
flioot-fbrward at the points*. 
* the priMirs remarkably &ih and fifie f 
as 1 td Bc-neV but tftiekly cohered w|fe fieftj 
not the ihialfenV fcrntubetftnee of : baafc flifc 
fcerhlblcf. r * 

•jflie tfri Snail; fon^JtralftfeJy wlA fjf» 
nidiiftprnM an4 oiid<flehe*nsa bf^ds |i 

"Tha 

* Too frequently, however, thedcH&le bend doe? nofc 
fake place ; the horns continuing to {hoot downward, irl- 
til tfey would reich ^gronn^ or point Jrifetfd» umil they 
wmd<i^Bg thi moiitb wbjf& ft/pports tfttm, were aot the 
points frpm time to tjpje removed; and, in fome indivi- 
duals, while one Horn is pointing to the ground, or End- 
ing ^nder the jaw lb 3$ to fcrevent Ifs^openimgi 4fye trtfier is 
jfc^^apway foe** Ae hefed^ ©r tiktng ^fctoftfer. aide- 
rs** dh-e&on; ttotp tending fjo d*sftg*tf«fc ^*d deftroft 
jhe animal Wjych nat4re^rdarined them to qrparjjcnt and do? 
fend. 

*iiFb c ;E|Wey br^ed, I think, excels }j> this point: 
Jbme of the heifcrs Ju*ve fhouldcrs, fine is thojfe of race 
bones. 

Vrttftljr, peVhaps, # Mr. Fovttet*? fere*}* *» : i 
well let down in the girt. 
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. t Thcckint ^ecjark^ly faU* whea'fatj but 

jwUaw* whea low in condition f • . . . ,. 

The lorn tyoad, jpd the ^ R^k^Y 

widcrawiprotujbewpt+t , 

j The quarters long and Jwcl $ :: tffc W& ,«f 

a middle width j with the <4i fa PO^ir 

oufly, even in individuals of .th$ hjgheft 

ffep^Jv .. . : ; • _ 

T4 /The 

# This is confidesed, by accurate judges, as a criterion 
Af goodlefh; as the large, hard, ligatures, whtebkrioaie 
individuals, when tow jq oa*jutk>a, w* (c^xightly ftrotch*) 
along the chine, from the fetting oa of die neck to the fore 
^art pf >fe ioins, js *fnark qf,tHe£e/h bqto| of * had 
quality, ^ 

t Tfo* j^ptjutpsmj? qjf % /tar/ of. the hips, is a jjouij, 
at prefept, jp *h$ Jirft fa%^ but is afway^ % oWerv* 
mentio^ Jj* A? I^guage ^f ^u^ai^, p*. of reafap, 
A wM* lOHV **& A* Nfi* frpt^c^tin^ iq jto/ f Js fcp- 
fafaly • iRoft 4<#abfc ^IlK Put wbajt tfe, or eye# opja- 
4?cnt, t>vp /f*«fo tfhm?^y&w$i j* pot fc c*id$nk # jfn 
fame Individuals, they give an artificial appearance | 9s 
if die loin iwe a lid, and the hips handles to repwve it; 
I can admire */«// hip, and toncejye jfc utility ; H)iit I am 
clearly of opiniod, that there are maiiy points of a buttock, 
|>eewir efttWed to the Jneetfer* attention, ttan^ f**puk*r*nt 
one ; yst^ it is more than pFohaUt, that, in *h(r improve 
went, Mi of *is and Aa ffloohtofttft t*«c4, pol«* of 
•real importance ^t^mgtafTijpftr $cfe ftfctoneihie 
knobs of 4ione. . <v - JcrV: rs "• 

:.. $. T4o quarters o€ Shakefpear have ttfeft' Afcrittedi 
$pf* of the bull D, are not left reipartaW*; tysfeil ap* 
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~ 'THitrdtinJfoh'es iinaft: fctit : W$i6i££>s,' in 
general, fleftyj tapering, however," When in; 
the befifotni} Id^rard'fliegambrels: 




of the middle fize; 

'The ^/^ as nearly '± cylinder; as the 

natural form of this jiijimal will dkawr-^Qie 

rifa ftanding. out Full fropi &e fpjne j^ re- 

.p^ivi^g t|>e entrpl* -within th^mt : $^A^* 

•cf'Cdurfe^'-amieaia'im^*) 9 ;-'. V-- . ,:.:!:.. 
- 1^:,! ■.;■ i ;.r. . ■!.;>'.■';■ : .>,.-,* /.-^.....Jhs 

pcaring to grow but of the top of nis' rpihfcy rather than tfa> 
]>c a continuation^ the vcrtebj ae ; the upper part of tfffe 
'tail forming ah art'&.whicti'rii^'&me inches abovfe the ge- 
neral level of the bacK ? This, viewin^nin+'aaf a pi&urfej 
fras a good effect ; but, as a pbin^ has a very bitit one to 
the graiiei*: attending to hi at the fetneft of xHe rurnp. it 
is remarkable, that in this,' and mariy otne/pt>ints,~tiie fob 
and the fire are as diffimilar as if they had ho cbnfangui- 
nity. ■"-". / -»,-.. *..* 

rw f Ww.,Q$pi$j ; |?9JWX?> ; to the gaun^efs of the car- 
jcafc> tjian the .pg/ftjyc length, of the legs.,/ . 0> 

> * Tfc* fa»Uiie(i!jjf..th& M^JtaMott ,Mt» fupwor 
-txc^kricyi - T^[vifQ^4 beingic^ged ^vHhin the r jbs- is 
certainly £*)!)*: i&tf I[canfto| .feeljeye that \ pacify of ift- 
-trfftiofctftf ^.Y^uiij|le:prftp^<gr.itf cattfft: imeftinfl*.afs tp 
them what roots are to trees. The id$as <qf <^/j and 
; l&gt&A <£^'r1W%ptrMpf> i*.mof$ Roints^jhan one* 

: ^iA|way. 
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The flefc of the.foperior clafe I axn 4e*. 
fcribing, fbidom fails of being pf $hp firft 
quality. ,. . ; • 

The A/if of a middle thicknefs. 

The color is various; the brindle, the 
finchback, and the pye, . are common; the 
lighter tfiey are, the better they {eepi $p b« 
jn efteeto*;: \ 

The fatting quality of this improved breed, 
|n a ftate of maturity, is indubitably good* 

Ar glaziers' stock, .they undoubtedly 
l*nk high; 

; As dairy stock, however, their merit is 
Jefe evident: dairy women, here, and ejfe* 
where, Lbear witnefs againft them: never* 
ihelefs, . the advocates for the breed, affert 
their eligibility, in this chara&er : fome, in- 
,^eed,; go fa far as to {ay, that a cow which 

- . * is 

- * * Thxi ttoter, however, appears to be merely at matter 
pf fafhUn. Neverthelefs, it ftrikes me, that a light color 
pf catjle. is advantageous to the grater. It is a fa&, in 
fhe nature of vifion, that whit* objects appear to the eye 
larger, than black ones, of the fame fize ; and a light-colored 
Ifcllccfc; lia cteabt, appears tetfgdrrift * market, than a 
jUrket-poJorejl que, pf the lame weight. 
. Jtmfly ^^em^rX^ in ^his/place, that the fix cows 
Which forn^^the.bafis^ofMr. Webfter's breed, were red^ 
gi>d : it 4 o8ttf^%tA% ; fdxnc df Mr. Fqwler^s -beft *cO*s 
lre l ef-4hat colqr t 
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k proirtable, to* the |^izuiirs,. is Jikewife fo f 
fa the dairyman: a portion* that xptg&t be 
contradi<fted by a thoufand evidences. 

Nevertheless, it appears to me probable, 
that a cow may be: fo coniUtutkmcd, aa to 
convert her aliment into milk, while milk 
fa continued; to be itawn .from her, and, 
wherf the draught is ftopt,* but q$t till then* 
to concert the* feme cprrcnt of chyle Into 
fat: 3 versatility of conftitution, however, 
\vhkh, I. Mieve, does pot belong to the, 
breed under notice ; whQfe propensity to fat* 
iiafe appears to be too great, to permit their 
Ja&sfcent powers, to preferye the afeendancy, 
fyng eribugh* for the purpofes pf the dairymam 
- As beasts Of draft, the carca& of the 
longhorned breed, viewed generally, rexi* 
ifers them unfit: nevertheless, the ca*ca&, 
<of fome of. the bed of the variety under 
notice, is.fufficiently ppwerful, for the ptir-, 
pofe of draft j while their natural a&ivityi 
^Od cleannefs of limbs',. Jtre very favorable 
.tothispurpofea 

y But the enormous fiae of the hof as, of 
the oxen of this variety, ; wo*d(§ invalidate 
all their qualifications^ were they greater 

fe 1 ? "ft c X r ^!x :***•. # "^/.^I^Riip! 1 ^ 
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a convenient form, they may be diipenfedb 
with; but ftanding out auktoardly, as th$y 
frequently do, they become an infupetabte 
objection. 

A method of preventing their growth, or 
even of checking their exuberance, would 
be a moft valuable difcovcry ; to thole, efpe* 
cully, who arc in pofleffion of the breed, and 
wtih to make them uftful as beafts of draft ♦*• 

From this defcription, of the improved 
v breed of cattle of die Midland Counties, it 
appears very fevidently, that the prinCi* 
p lbs of improvement, laid down afore-* 
going, have, to this fpecies of UveftocJk* 
been judiciotifly applied. The uTilItit op 
form has been ftri&ly attended Jo: the 
bone and other offal are fmatl ; and the for* 
pad is light ; whole die chine, the loin, the 
rump, and die ribs are heavily loadfed; and 
with flefh of the fineft quality. 

II. BREEDING. The male* and fe- 
jnales require to be treated of fcparatcly. 

Bulls. Viewing the diftrift, at large, 
\ts economy, with regard to male catffe* it 

the 

t Perhaps, supplying a cautery, to the buds of the horns, 
pa their fir$ breaking, migfht prevent their farther pr*. 
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Ac fame asJtha£-*)f giber* places, Dairy ~ 
rtjen, 'in general, ufe their own bulls, ge- 
nerally of Jtheir own reafing \ and fmaller 
cowkeepers employ thofe of their. neighs, 
bors^ Bat dairymen; :wfao pay :a clofcr at- 
tention t© their flock, purchafe th£ir:bull?^ 
or hire them by the feafon, of .bulLbrecders^ 
Gf men who rear* perhaps^ <fi veto* ten bulls j* 
yearly t the fuperior" breeders, for letting ; 
Ihe inferior, 'for fale. '. . [,'J 

31 The pra&ice 6€ letting, tKis, fpecies, q{ 
nfclte flack, originated, probably, in thifc 
poftntry; #nd in tHe. practice of Mr, Bake-* 
vffeto, a&6ut twenty five. 'years ago, 
^ : I& -theifpping,-preVioufly tp the feafon pf 
feufinefe* the breeders 'have^their 'private 
jhows 5 ■* and- befide ' thefe; ite has cbfeen inti- 
mated aforegoing/ there, pre, public Jho^sj 
more,, howcyeri for the r Ipurpofb. of file, 
than of letting.,/: . ^..*\ ::\ t\ \ * 

- rrh& pricer> given for » Mils; ' by. pur chafe, 
run from five to. a. hundred. pounds 5 hy the 
fiafm, -from ten* r to' fifty, or fixty ; by tbe c'qw, 
ftovtk hTalf a r crowh to five guineas, . 
* The lc* bulls are fent out, in April, or 
fhe beginning of May 5 being generally led 
iji liters j pr 4™??** fingly$ fn?l are re- 

turfi$d l 
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turned^ at .ihe^esiHf thfr'feafon, generally ia 

•Auguft, in the &cp©?ra*ii»e^ , _ : ; •••-: .:: 

.• .With refp6& to, the .fgfy at .wl&h ' bull? 

are fuffered. tQ leap,..£hft p^aftkre of thj^ifr 

trid difKra-frqnj thai fif ifcoft others ; where 

jfrom rtMta - tfeibui.yeaitt. olft, nanody ; threp 

.ieaib^/isdihot Qrdipary ;gerid4 of ejppky r 

-roent But> here, th?y ; ^re pre|ty coq^- 

iBQi>ly . aUo.wed. to ;lcaip^: «rhUe~ yearlings^ 

and, if good ftockgetters, are kept on fp 

long as th$£ Jtfe £ffe&iy§;j perhaps till they 

are tea jor. mcht years old, If they grow 

cyicious^!th^ 4 Rre(kept Wholly in the houfei 

•if;they;thj»vscg4&; or„4?fe%k pafture, th^r 

are humbled by a " bull ch^in," f^fte^i 

mgeniqufly *b- the jiofoifefc-, . 

.. It is db/crabte, Jh& fh&MU of this 

- improye da beeed are not ^frequently,, eypji 

-urMe youthful,. deficient^ vigor,: ;theh*rfld 

bulls being fometimes returned, prematurely, 

;Vffli this account, r. vrr • : ;._' 

;; .Tlmumghtrjbe laid;hpld of as an argument 

againfttthc practice of breeding, vnafaterit 

.is, howevejf, »ore prbbabJy owing to- a iiif- 

^ferent^aufe. - ' : : \ z i ^;, 

A handfome bull, — a. bull nearly njmfyft 
in all his points, — is moft difficult to be bred : L 

yet 
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yet the breeder's otyc& is to render him, t# 
the eye at leaft, as near per fedion as poffi* 
ble. He is, therefore, made up for the 
{how, by forcing food ; as well to evince 
his propenfity to fetnefe, as to hide his de- 
ftCts; thereby ihovrittg %im off, tothebeft 
advantage : the coufequeoce of which is, 
-being taken from this high fare, and low* 
ered, at once, to a common cow psfttpe, he 
flags. 

Hence, it is become a pra&ke of judi- 
cious breeders, when their bulls are let early 
enough, to lower them down, "bf degrees, to 
iardinary keep, prcvioufly to the feafcn iof 
-employment. 

Breeding cows. There is only me hi* 
fbmce, I believe, of tows being kept iblely 
for the purpofe of breeding: the dairy being 
hece, as -every where elfc, a joint intent 
^ion. v - . i -• -y 

Such as are not employed in the rearing 

'pf calves, x)ught certainly, in common good 

tnanagement> to *e made M pay for*hpir 

-maintenance, by jnitktpg* or by working: 

the kft a ufe to which Mr, Bakewell aloafe, 

^fastatyps, has put them. 

L'.zc J. ». 4/A4? 
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One ekctimrtartce in the ffia&agetiifeht of 
^rfee^ing cowfe, pra&iled by leaditig breeder 
at leaft, is noticeable. In the pra&icejof 
ttfCs fpirited and Ifefs judicious breeders, a 
*#w or beifer v -if fche -happen to mi& the 
•feull, is proscribed, let her form and blood 
be what <hey«*ay ; afcdy gs foon as ber milk 
is obtained, is condemned, even for the &£ 
•dfonce. :--. 

This, when dairying alone is the obje&ef 
«owkeepi*ig, as mndoabtedly judicious * but, 
When breeding is a principal or even a joint 
^pfejGd* «s It is in the practice of moft dairy* 
men, iuch a/condudmay be highly blame- 
*b& F^ tfea^h it may be eafier to hired 
Jiandfotiae :gocrd cows, than bulls of that do- 
4mptam ; yrt, .when wei Jccmfider, bow. much 
4# the fatrofs df breeding depends on the 
&aiafe, it is ^evidently ^ want of cottmwn 
policy, to <?u* off a % valuable cow, /or one 
^ifea*ri*gfc> • 

If ^be do w«t breed *his feafon, let bcr 
^maiirtaih her feif by ^wiling, until the neal. 
-Maijes *rt loept, year after yea*, without 
breeding. And if mares are found nearly 
•iequalttc^^ whytitoxQ&not 

j*owi bb: nearly equal tt roup, . .in th* Ame 
^mention? 

Dairy* 
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Dairy cows* Under this held, t rfiaft 
confider cows, 'abfl&ftedlyv a*they-*elate : tO 
the DAIRY* 

In the choice Of c&yfs, : ifai?y£aff0erszf$ 
-guided byt criterions, different from thofe 
.which haw teen..eniw$Faf£<Lj*& the £a* 
; vorite points of grdzierf, and mderrt iree^ 
idetss:. i . .v . .-. „ .. .. } 

The Derbyshire cow remains ^ie fa> 

vorite'of the old *' dairies" _Th?y argue,- 

,th*t the grazier .dn&fhe dairytaan* diftindtly 

.cpnfideredi require differtnt animals, to 

-fuit their refpe&ive purpofcs. .1 The dairie*& 

obje<3: is milk ; the grazier'* beefi and it i* 

la trite remark, among daifymtodbtf-diffefeitf 

diftf i&$, that & cow* which " njns tP beejf {' 

lis unprofitable:!^ jthe. dairy,: <fbiy, notwitie 

^Handing the eicelteiey df her; bag, and &e 

iplentifuli^fs of her. \ixulk* .ptffttitly after 

rcstaing^ her natural inclu»tk» to jfafbintfs 

draws off her »//£ : while avftofa^tiaat; *f* 

-by kffeetfi "or .nattral.yeqftftitfttioo, ifibftt to 

Teorvafi, Sat. -ha paftufr^ jejvef iibi-plfit- 
vtifbk i;:"'.: •■:.<: r'.r^.-.t .: L-n-'. .-;.: 1-cid 
r :l , We;p^puhrbpkiQhs,JbcWevfr»;tho^a^ 
-they ^contain .modi tnfth % arc -not atogtttor 
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Well fogndfed; They hinge on a falfe pfin- 
c;ipl£. Cows are ufeful,, and irt a great de- 
gree neeeffary, in a twofold capacity: ad 
4airy cows* and as* gracing ftock. The dairy- 
man and the grazier cannot have diftindt 
animal? : One; and the fame individual mufi 
ferve both their purpofes. And a breed of 
eo*rs,fit for' the grander only, is, ii> a gene- 
ral lights not lefs eligible, than a .breed 
which. i% fit only for the dairyman; , 

Th6 Derbyshire cows are. unprofitable, as 
gr^zi^g ftoeki They have neither beauty 
nor futility of form ; being loaded with offal 
of every kind* The head thick, thd chap 
anji fteck foul * the bone proportionably 
large, the hide heavy, and the hair long : 
eyon-th? bag is not unfrequently fo ov?r- 
grQvfn* as to be almoft hid in haio a point 
o£4gijlkiog eows, to which dairymen, of 
i»oft;&ifiri£ts, have an obje&ion : this how- 
evtt Only ferves to fhow, that popular cri- ; 
terions jare Seldom to be depended upom 
Were the flefh and fatting .quality, of the 
Der-^yfhire cows, equal to their quality, 
as dairy, cows, ' the hairinefs of their bags 
might well be overlooked; 
, Vol, h ♦ U the 
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The Staffordshire cows bear a dif- 
ferent chgra&eriftic, leaking them together, 
they are rather adapted to grazing, than the 
dairy ; moft of them being tolerably clean. 
But, in general, they are too light in their 
carcafes, to be eligible, either as dairy or as 
grazing flock. 

Neverthelefs, there are individuals of this 
breed j <>v rather, perhaps, of a breed be- 
tween this and the Derbyfhire; that may be 
faid to be at once eligible, as dairy cows and* 
grazing flock. At leaft, they come nearer 
my idea of what a cow ought to be, than 
' jj any tfther breed or variety of the hnghorncd- 

4 ' cattle, I have yet had an opportunity of eb~ 

f | ferying. 

•J Whether the individuals, now under no- 

tice, have or # have not been produced, by a 
| mixture of the Staffordshire and the Derby- 

shire blood, they are the moft prevalent 05 
the banks of thb Trent, which divides 
tfre two counties ; it is, indeed, the breed 
which is there found, njore particularly on 
the Derbyshire fide, from' Walton towards 
Stanton, which falls under this defcrip- 
tion. 
; :v The 
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The following are accurate dimcniions of 
a middteaged cow of tHis kind ; fomewhat 
lotir in flefh, and young in calf. 
Height at th£ Withers* four feet two inches 
and a quarter. 
of the briiket* nitieteien Inches. 
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Smallefi girt; fix feet five inches. 

Largeft girt; feVen feet eight inches ind a 

half; 
Length from forehead to iidche, feVeh feet 

thrfeg inches. 
- n " u from (houldef-knoh to th£ center of 

the hip* three feet eight inches; 
- — — * from the center bf thtf hip to the out 

of the nache* twentyone inches. 
Width at the fhouldets, twerity inches. 
• ' ' ■ T ' * at the hips, twentytwo inches. 
i -<— — - at the ftachfe, thirteen ihehes. 
length of the horns^ twentyfour inches i their 

Width from point to point, three feet 

fisur incited 
'The fbfendi £he? lofig* and {fending low. 
The head fifcali, and the neck thin, but 
deep, aeeoaliag with die depth of her bo* 
fonii 

The fkoulders fine/ fhe rife* full; and the 
loin broad, 

V 2 the 
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The thighs remarkably thin below, as 1? 
to give room to her bag,— large, clean, and 
bladder-like ; with long teats, and remark- 
ably large -elaftic milk veins; furnifbing an 
ample fupply of milk. 

The legs fhort* with the borte fine {yi in- 
ches girt). ■ - -\ :r> -".■.''' 

« The flefh good, and the hide of a middle 
thicknefs. 

The color a c ' : brinded mottle," with a 
" finch back," and white legs. 
- Jn,temperremarkably cadifh, " gentle £ % 
a quality of confiderable value, in a cow in- 
tended •fo^thejuil. ,• 

The principal diilinftion, which is ob- 
fervable, between the form of.wlfct islicre 
fpokefi of 'as a dairy cow, and that of a 
cow of the modern breed, or what is more 
generally underftood by a " good ^gra^ier's 
cow/' is, the former; is, mqttrfotymy and 
better let down in the cheft j : the. flatter, 
better fopped ^fuller oh the ehiiie^rid loin ; 
and,- generally,, fuller in the thigh. Both of 
thep ^er cj^an^ in> th$ fffteud* afl& Cbwlfcr ; . 
the bone, in both, is fine ; the flefli of both 
gpq4 £.(hut that of the modern b£??d intlif- 
putably better) ; and _ their hides o£a_ntid-. 
dlc&icknefs. - ~ r 

Bu{ 
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$ut the moil material difference, and that 
which determines the dairyman in his choice/ 
is, the one lofes her milk, a few months aftdr 
cahring; the other, if required, will milk 
the year round. .;•,-.. 

% The places of 'fcuRCH-ASE^.for dairy 
cows, $re the fairs of the diftridt, and, du- 
ring Jthe fpring months, awefekly ^market- at : 
Derby; tq which cows, frefh-in. ftiilk, are' 
brought, chiefly by drovers, and, mcDftly, 
without their calvfs.'. r ~ ' , ^ 

. At the fairs, and iirthe ordinary pra&fce 
of this diftrift, cows are almoft invariably- 
ibid £S mcalverf ; frequently at the point of 
calving; fometimes dropping their calves 
on the road* L recoiled few if any ini&n- 
ces, of feeing cows at market, with calves 
at thtfr'fttt.% agreeably to the ordinary prac- 
tice of moft qther diftji&s, - 

The price of an incalver of the dtffc&p 1 
&qxi laft recited, has been, on a par of the 
laft ten years, about ten poufids, or gui-r 
neas. - • : ; . 

The MANAGEMENT $f ©AI]RY COWS. In 

their fummer. management, I have met with 
nothing of fuperior excellence, in this dif- 
b r . f'rrTJiey are turned t© grafs, about 
U 3 Mayday j 
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Mayday ; allowing from an agre and half, to 
two acres, tp a ppw : being generally kept 
in oqe and the fa^e paiiure, until aftergrafs 
be ready to receive thenij $nd bay6 turnips 
thrown to them (by thofe who grow tur- 
neps) on grajs land, in autiupn, 

Ifi this diftn£t, $ne inftance of pra&ice 
pccurre£ tp mp* wh|ch fequires tp be re- 
gifi-ered; namely, th#t qf a dairy, of four-» 
teen or fifteeo sows, being principally dried 
%/F together, on onp day ! (in. the piifrile of 
P^cepibpr;) preferying fwo or three, only^ 
in milk, for the family, during the winter 
months ; keeping thefe at hay ; putting the 
dried cows to ftraw; for which purpofe^ 
pnjy, they were, dried off, in $4& remark-: 
able manner. 

. It is obfervable^ however, that \h\$ prac r 
\ ice can be eligible, only, when " cows come' 
well in together:" to effeft which they arq 
*l bulle4 a,s faft/' that & tp, fay as pear to^ 
gcther^ " as poffible." 

Unnatural as this expedient y^rill np doubt 

[j| % tje deemed, by n»ny, it may, ne?firthdefs t 

ip feme cafes, bq eligible: all I ihall fay 

farther of it is, that had; I not obferved it, 

ip, thq pr&£#?e 9$ pne °£ th* o\dt£L%nd beffa 

manager^ 
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pianagers in the diftrid, I Should not have 
rcgiftered it *. 

In the winter management of dairy cows, 
cnt cijrcumftance may be noticed : that of 
their being frequently kept (in conformity 
to a modem pradice adopted by fome lead- 
ing men) in feeds, which teve been de* 
fcribed under the headr buildings, conti- 
nually throughput Winter, from the time of 
their being taken up, in autumn, to that' 
pf their being turned to grafs, itx the fpring, 
generally four pMnths y *— without any exer- 
fife! 

Some difcerning individuals, however, 
have already difcovered the inconvcniencies 
pf this pra&ice,— efpecially that of their 
hoofs cracking,; — let them loofe in a yard, a 
few hours every day, %o moiften their ktt 9 
ps well as to exercife (heir legs, and cleaq 
fheir coats. 

The disposal op cows f In wh*t might 
fce calle4 the natural practice pf the diftrift, 
dairy farmers not only rear hsxtfat their own 
cows. One of the largeft farmers in the 
diftria tpld me, that " he never bought z 
cow in his life" ! he pears fifteen, eighteen, 
U4 or 

t Ut. Lak?ng, of Rail End, Warwfckihif* 
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or twenty calves, yearly, and fats his own 
ftock ; or, for want of room, fells them to 
graziers. 

This forms a beautifully fimple plan of 
management $ well adapted to a mid&lefoil 
farm ; and efpecially eligible for gentlehien, 
and others, who are deficient in judgement/ 
and unacquainted with markets. The pro- 
portion of grafs and aratte being determined 
upon, and the quantity of <ftock ascertained, 
the machine is regulated ; tod nothing but a 
due attention to the number of heifers, an- 
nually reared, is wanted, to keep it in con-' 
tiniial and uniform motion. A certain num- 
ber of dairy cows, with a lot of fatting 
cattle, and another of young ftock to follow 
them, in fummfcr, and to eat ftraw, in win- 
ter. Isfo'gfcing to market, but with corn, 
dairy -produce, and cullen cows. A plan of 
general management, beautiful in theory j 
and, if one may judge from the comfort- 
able independency, which the perfon above' 
alluded to. is poffefied of, through &* perfe- 
verance, by his father, and himfelf, in. this 
courfe of management; it is eligible ill prac- 
tice, . / : 
4 - ' Wr 
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III. REARING CATTLE. The rcitr, 
Jng of cattle is confined, here, to bull^ 
and heifers, for breeding and the dairy :' 
there is not, in ordinary practice, a steer : 
reared in the diftrift ; excepting fome few, 
f)f late years, for the purpofe j>f draft. 

The method of rearing, here, differs 
little from that of other diftridts ; except in 
the rearing of bull calves, and fome- • 
times high-bred heifers, by fuffering them 
to remain at the teat, until they be fix, 
nine, or perhaps twelve months old ; letting J 
them run, either with their dams, or, more 
frequently, (especially where the dairy is 
an objeft,) with lefs valuable cows or hei- 
ferS (bought in for the purpofe, and, when 
the intention is fulfilled, fold, or fatted): 
each cow ' being generally allowed one male 
calf, or two females. 

The effect of this pra&ice is a quick 
growth ; and, perhaps, like rearing vege- 
tables, in a rich foil, the practice may afiift 
in meliorating the conftitution, and enlar- 
ging the frame. Be this as it may, the 
growth of calves, reared in this way, is 
flirikingly rapid. 

The 
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. The bcft method of dairymen is this ; 
The calves fuck, a week pr a fortnight,, ac- 
cording to tkeir jlrength (a good rule) : new 
railk, in the pail, a few jneads ; next, new 
milk an4 fkim milk naixt, a few meals more ; 
then, ilcim milk alone ; or porridge, made 
with m#k, water, grpynd pats, &c. and 
fometimes oilcake ; •— until cheefemaking 
commerfcp: after which, thpy h&ye whey 
porridge, or fvjreet whpy ? ih the field $ 
being careful to houfe thejn, in tfee night, 
patil warm weather be cpnfirmed. 

Turnips are pot fhought of, as 3. food of 

calves } jior, in the ordinary pj-^tie? of the 

•4iftri<3t, is either cop, oilcake, orlinfeedii) 

ufe ; milk, whey, hay, and grafs, feeing thg 

fole f#od of rearing calves *. 

The time of rearing extend?, in thi? dif- 
trift, through the winter months; but i$., 
confined^ in a great degree, between the be- 
ginning of December! and the latter end of 
March, 

lit the treatment of younq stock, I fin4 
little, in the praftice of this cJijfkritSl:, tha| 
requires particular notice T 

The 

* Until autvmn, wlien turneps are fometlmes giveq. 
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The bulls, in the common pra&ice of 
jkirymen, are futfered to leap, while yearr 
Jings 5 namejy, *t fifteen to eighteen months 
old; and the heifers to admit them, while 
Jwo years old $ bringing them into the dairy, 
at three years old : generally,, keeping them 
from the bull, until late in the fummer,— > 
^s the Jatter end of July, or the beginning 
pf.Auguft; — it being a pretty general opi- 
nion, that heifers (hould come ip t at grafs r ( 
Befide, by this practice, one bull fefvey 
both the dairy ccws and tj>e heifers. I hgve 
known a dairy of twenty or thirty cows, 
find ter\ pr twelve heifers ? fprved by a 
f € calf ^V a yearling bull. 

In the practice of fupejipr breeders, hei- 
fers are fpmetimgs kept from the bull, until- 
f&ey be three years old ; bringing them in ? 
at four : efpecially in that of their enter- 
prizing leader ; in whofe fuperior prafttee, 
maiden heifers, as well as dry and barrel* 
fows, are occasionally enured to harnefs: 
a laudable example, that might be profita- 
bly followed by every other breeder of cat- 
tle. 

IV. FATTING CATTLE; The Midland 
pjftriftj viewed colle&ively, is a grazing* 

COUNTRy, 
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country. South and Eaft Leicester* 
s«ire, and much of Northampton* 
$hir#, fell entirely. under this defcription, 
Warwjc£?hjre inclines, more to thQ 

\ The District of the Station contains 
a. mixture of th? two, . There is one man, 
if\..this fl£ighboyrJioo<fl, who fets not lefs 
than two hundred head, annually. Moil 
l#!ge farmers, befide the cullings of their 
QWfl dairies, purcfiafe cattle, for thp fple 
purpofe of fetting :-~fevpraJ of fhem gra* 
55ing.6fty.head,. 

.. The sppcjEs of grazing, which is here 
pra&ifed, is, in a manner folely, .summer 
eattjng; on g.rasjs. A {mall number 
3re j&njfhed, with hay and kept pasture; 
^nd a fcyv individuals praftife st At I* fat- 
ting, — with hay, .and whaf is. called 
u CUTMeat^ namely, oats in ftraw, cut 
ip a chaff machine ; and feme, but very 

&W* With OILCAKES * f 

. • . - The 

* Fattikg cattle on grains* : At Burton, in 
this diftri&, feveral hundred head of cattle, moftly cow?, 
are annually fatted with hay and grains 5 v the produce of 
the breweries of Burton ale; which being brewed of 
fingular ftrength, and, in thp ordinary practice, ktle fmall- 

beer 
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The pra&ice of summer grazing is, 
&lone, entitled to particular notice : and this 
requires to be regiftered in detail. 

The situation and soil have been 
defcribed, as forming a rich middleknd 
diftrivft : a defcription' of country which is 
corrimon to etery quarter of the kingdom. 

The herbage, too, • appears aforegoing 7 : ; 
moftly a kind of 1 temporary fward, which has^ 
been defcribed ; with a fmall proportion of 
old rough graftland. ' ..„•.■. 

The defcriptions of cattle, are tows, 
"old or barren, and heifers, which' HaVft* 

miffed 

beer being made after it, the grains are of a very fupe* , 
rior quality. They are moftly ufed, frefh, from the vats^ 
— fometimes warm — but never hot. When a redundancy 
happens, the overflowings are laid up f in calks aTid bfns, 
covered up with mold. With thefe ftale grains, malt duft 
is generally mixed. The ufual quantity of frelh grains is: 
a bufl*el> a day; with about half a hundredweight of hay, 
3 week. From five to fix months is reckoned a moderate ^ 
time, for lean cows, to get good meat, with 'this* 
keep. The prkfc of grains threepence to fourpence 1 *** 
bujhd. \« <:J ct . . r* */ 

In .the wiat^r jof 1785-6, vy hen hay, at Burton, was* 
exceffively deajj^fi. a cwt. ! a principal part of the pro- [ 
<kfce of thefe Weweries was bought up, by cowkeepers, 
andothm fiktfte neighbourhood,— at fourpence a bu&eL l 
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miffed the bulls all of them of the ldhg-* 
horned breed of the diflridt, of from the 
more northern counties of (Shefhire, Lan- 
cafliire, &c. There are not, in the frfa&ifce 
of this diftri#, any oxen fatted j except 
fome few JVdch runts ; and except, of late 
years, fome Irijh bullocks j and thefe, by a 
few individuals, only. 

Pjlacis of purchase* in this diftrift, ar£ 
the fpring fairs of the neighbourhood ; to 
which they are brought, by dairymen, who 
do not € * graze/' or by drovers,- ai *who pick 
them up in the diitrift, thereby robbing 
the dairymen, or the graziers, of part 
cf their profit,— or who bring them from a 
diftance, performing, in this cafe, the office 
of ufeful men. 

In SQuth Leicejierjhire^ and- the more gra* 
zing parts of the diftridt, where a fufficient 
fupply of cows cannot be had to ftock their 
44 feeding pieces," the graziers draw cattle/ 
from almoft all quarters of the kingdom, 
lipmetimes going, in a fcarce time, as 1786^ 
to the very feacoaft of Wales* to btiy them J 
pofting, from feir to fair, for a week ©r a 
fortnight, without returning hoffiej riding- 
many hundred miles, perhaps, at t jeuttic?: 

*to3 
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t toil which nothing but the hope of " buy* 
ing bargains" could enaWe them to go, 
through. In general, however, they are 
brought, by drovers, into the markets of the 
diftrift *. 

The points moft obferved, by the Mid-» 
land graziers, would he difficult to define, 
in detail. Thofe already held out, as the 
deiirable points of a modern breeder may 
be taken as thofe which are deiirable to a 
modern grazier ; the modern breed being., 
indubitably, eligible, in a foperior degree, 
as grazing ftock. Neverthelefs, there ftilfc 
remain feme fe^ oMfaCbioned graziers, who 
prefer, or affedt to prefer, hone to blood* 

General remark. It piay be faid, 
however, of the graziers of this diffrtft, as 
of thofe of every other, that they are led to 
their choice, not by any fixed principles, or 
defined points, but by INTUITIVE lUr 
fcRESSIOm received &<m QEN5RALJ 

* At preterit (1789) the markets, and the grounds of 
die more graztng.parts of the diftri<$, arc filled chiefly with - 
Irish cattle, of all fixes ; from thihflefhed Uthy fteers, 
of forty to fifty ftone* to 4ajg* heavyikfoed oxen* of ft^ 
**flty or eighty. 
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■ An experienced grazier, — one who has teen 
accuftbiried to attend, fairs arid markets; — 
knows, at fight, (or by the afliftance of the 
flighteft touch), whether a cow or a heifer 
will fuit him. Her general form and " looks" 
pleafe him; She is everywhere clean ; has 
little offkl about her; Her eye is full and 
vivid ; her countenance brifk j her fkin alive $ 
$tid her flefh mellow. All together; flie re- 
fembles many which he has grazed/ with? 
fiiccefs. Whiles he rejefts anbtfrer ; becaufe 
hfc reeolle&s no infta^ce of her likenelk 
having done well j but, on the contrary^: 
many which, fhe refembles* having turned 
6ut unprofitable . 

* The art of purchafing is principally Ac- 
quired, by practice. The judgement is form- 
ed, not altogether by a fcientific analyfis, in. 
detail ; but ' extempore -, being affifted, in 
great part, by the meriiory. And we may/ 
venture to fiy*--<that -no man can acquire am 
accurate and quick judgement, fuch as is rev. 
quljite in purchafing . cattle in a market, 
without fome ponfiderable fhare of prac- 
tice. 

Ke.verthelefs, I piay repeat, hef^.what I- 
have. faid in. .another place, on; the fame 

/ufeje<9>* 



tutytti*, — that the groundwork of this 
art, like that of every other; is reducible 
to fcience* and that thd jfrincipfes being afr 
certained > the. ftudent tvill bfe enabled to 
acquire the requifite judgrtient, much Jboner; 
than ht couM without fuch affiftaftee. * * 

Th£ maSagemeST of grazing ftock i§ 
the fame* or nearly the fame, herfcj as iri 
toher diftri&s. Each ground, prorinciaHy 
u feeding pieced hai fuch a number d£ 
cattle and Jhtep turned ifcte % as, from e±- 
petffeftce, it is known it will catty; allowing 
about one cow and two fheep^ to two acre^; 
faior* of fewer according to the- quality of 
the land, or its ftate bf produftivenefs *fl 

The Jhiftitig of ftock does not enter irifo 
the practice of this diftridt: cdnfequently, 
the pfa&ice of grazing, by headftock and 
followers^ is nfct here in ufe. The ftock is 
turned in, at Mayday, of the individuals is 
they are purchafed, atid remain, probably in 
the fame piece, until difpofed of: the only 
kttcntiorisf bcftoWedj upon this clafs of ftock, 
being thofe of giving an eye to the fences, 

Vol. I. ; 3C , ttie 

* Glocestershirje. _ 

. - f From ten t* fiftttfn cow% arid fifteen to twenty ihefep, 
t<j twenty acres. ■ ■ • 
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the pafttfre> and the water,— of having $ 
; bull in the piece among cows *,— and of 
.attending to the health of the individuals. ; 

One circumftance, in the treatment of 
grazing ftock, in- the. Midland Diftri<a, re- 
quires to be noticed. This is a want Qf . 
rubbing ?os t s ; especially . in the more 
grazing parts of the diftrki ; where, to fpeak 
with little latiti|de r there are townfhips with- 
out a tree in thfm, or a poft, of any Jtind, 
. for the cattle to rub againft In this diftrift, 
hawthorns, and other fingle trees, , are com- 
mon in nabft large piece?-}-. 
: Another circumftance, however, and which 
is common to the diftrid:, reflects credit on 
the Midland graziers. This is the number 

, :,••• Of 

- * * To induce them to reft more quietly j and not 
. under the generally received idea, that cows feed better— -fet 
r .fefter— for being in calf. Mr. Prineep's cow (fee MiN. 

I J 9«)> though fhe fatted extremely faft, and to an extreme 

degree of fatnefs, was not with calf. 

. t Rubbing. posts. In Nor&ampton&irev they are 
j^retty common; but there, as in moft other places, they 
are merely a ftraight naked poft. Whereas a rubbing poft 

* cannot be too rugged: a large bough, with the branches 
left two or three feet long, is more natural, ami affords the 

% - &ltte; K^-;f M^^flft . than ji fmooth: bswn-poft. See 
Norfolk, min. 66. .. 
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. pf pens oWervable in tl>e gazing grounds t 
for almolt 0verjr confid^rable feeding 
piece his a pen ; Either . exclufively, ' or 
jointly with adjoining pieces ) the fame pen 
fometimes fefying three or four pieces. 
Thei^pens, \yhich are made high and ftout 
enough for cittle> ai)d clofe enough at the 
bottom for flieepi arer not only ufeful, oii 
many ocqafioos, -as r recejptacles of ftock> 
butli|cewife arp convenient as places of com- 
j^uwcation, .between field and field** 

X 1 Markets 

* GtiAiiN<* in A We% Season. I cahildt with propria 
Hy o*iifc mentioning, in this place* ah incident of pra&'^ce* 
^drhas ^occurred to.me*this autumn, 1789,— a very wet 
year*, , 

The general Complaint is, that gracing ftocfc, thoti^h 
they have this year rotted in grafs* have not done well 1 
Mr. Henton of Hoby (in Leicefterfhire) being Angular 
in, iaying, that his feeders have done tolerably. Indeea, 
his ttbek corroborate his aflertion. .He had a lotof cows 
at Loughborough, the iath of Auguft, the fktteft in the 
ftow. '. : 

But His ihanagement is huJre reinarfeaMe tfean his flic:- 
c*fi. He ^foiddered thpm with, hay all the Wet weather : H 

that ]§ V fii MOWED tffife fiRO&Eft &RAi$ to& 1<H^M ! 

l>eginnlri£ under the hedges istnd continuing to mow the 
Cosufeft patches^ ArbS^jiodt^the pie^e. ' :f 

'['tf&^&fyf'fo'Wf k wiafc ihovmj 1 the'&ittle felclom 
touched It ; W the fc*>h<* 'm &ir4 daty, 'tijey fell to it 

frtel/j 
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Market* s for fat crATTtk. OVtfcS 
fubjecft markets; it has Been faid, that 
&te foutjiefn parts of the (fHfrift fend thei* 
fat ftock ioSniitbjiel&i thfe norther*!,* to :&?* 
therbctoi this quarter of it; to Birmnffiam; 
and the of her kanufattuflng toitins. '■ Of thte 

Iaft I ifliall principally fpeak. * 

! It is pBfemfcre, [ tH'at tHt grazed cattle* ojf 
this' UjftVid:' are fold,' much undeffat ; \mfi- 
infhe'd: moftlr in that ftite, in which cattle^ 
in Norfolk 1 and Hetefofdfhire^are put' to 
fatting. * 

I i This, howevetV is not. intended as an ar- 

J # gbriifeftt againft the Midland pra&ice of 

.j grazing 1 the pra&ices may befatid to origi- 

1 nat& ii* .the. niarkets* for which £he flock is 

•| , .... _• /; .... • .,; ; ; .;.,.- : - ; r ; intended. 

j fceflyj eating j.t f t u . between, tfhues,". in preference tor 

J, 1 j5 ra ^* " & 1 t ^ le riiomingr it was always the. firit 'thing they 

?i| .£^ed,tWrbellkswith ,, J 4 .. . ' ~'] f ^ 

j«l The cattle having eaten up the more palatafcte parts of 

1 the herbage* ther thirties and other offal were raked, up. mnd 

* tarried, q{F, the^grcflind: onoft excellent management ! 

• ^li^ %ck ,go$&#ed of ^abjputj ,fixty head. '/ At ftrft, one 
JAan^ only, was employed in mowing,. &q. &ut; beforp 
die rainy* weather ceajfed^ he. fetjbn another man. : 

:: What att ad^iiabfe thought j tfet which pther mea fufi- 
fered tp itand .wafte.ip itfcj^tt encumbrance to* the 
jrgund, an^f a nurfery of weeds, was Converted to a food^ 
more nutritious, in a, wet feafon, than the beft of die 
Handing herbage. 
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Jflt«n4ed, In Smithfield* ^attlq fell at prices 
proportioned $0 their degrees, of iatne& 
.Whilp in the markets of this diftrifft, evefl 
in that of , Birmingham, where the manu- 
/a&urers live { in . a flyle of extravagance, 
Scarcely any difference is made,' between 
.beef that has beep; highly finUhsd, and that 
which is in a ftate of forwardnefs~~ fleflhy-7 
^ meaty/' This being the. cafe, the but- 
cher will give as much, t or nearly as much, 
by the pound, or any other weight, for 
what are xalled " meaty, things/'', as -for 
% thofe which are fat. 

( * The places vf 'Jak are the grazing ground?, 
_and the fairs o^ .the neighbourhood > where 
. they are bought^ chiefly, by , butchers from 
t Birmingham, with a proportion from Wol- 
verhampton, Walfal, &q. and, fometimes, 
from Manchefter ; and fdme few are driven 
out of this diftrififc, to London. -Birmingham 
may, however, be eonfidered as the grand 
. jnart' of the diflrid: *. 

X 3 . In 

..'.'* Yet, extraordinary as it really is> tbfr fairs tf Bifu 
Mincram &re among tke wprft in t]» country, for fat 
- .frock I the butchers giving the graziers no encouragement 
. to bring their flock home to tjkm; rather preferring the 
--toil of riding, twenty j xhktjr, or perhaps forty miles, - from 

. • tone 
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: In regard to the art of seilimg fat cattle 1 , 
though it is not, perhaps, equally difficult 
as that of buying, it requires, nevertheless, 
great judgment, and of courfe great or long 
pradfcice, to conduct it with propriety. Not 
the weight of the quarters, only, but the 
quantity of tallow, ought to be accurately 
"eftimated, ' 

In judging this, the grazier has one ad van- 
"tage over the butcher : he knows the time 
*which his cattle have had, and how they 
^hsxv dorte^ during the time they have been 
at full keep; and another, he kes them, 
from time td time> himfelf, and peAapa 
takes the opinion of his friends. The but- 
cher, however, maft| in tho nature of his 

-•'•■'"'• i ■- ' ' r employment, 

■ •■*," 

'home to (bek it] fpendjrig a principal. pgtrt of their tjrpe, 
and their profits, in an employment, truly ridiculous. 
Hpw convenient it would he to tike grazier, as. well as 
;tO; fhe touches to h*v*a WEi^Ly MARKET* a Smith* 
fields at or near Birmingham ! T9 the grader* in thereby - 
having a conftant and certain market, whenever Ke wanted 
cither keep or money : and to the butcher, in faving time 
and travelling expences, . Yet the few which are taken 
there, 4 at prefent, : are frequently drove out unfold ! 

But, at prefent; the day, Thursday, the ordinary mar- 
ket day, is improper : Monday or Tuefday would be a. 
.. more fuitable day ; and, SuTTONj perhaps, the moft filit* 
?We pla^e % 
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employment, acquire a kind of judgment, 
which the grazier cannot readily arrive at. . 
Neverthelefs, there are graziers will judge, 
with great accuracy, both as to weight. and 
tallow ; while, incredible as it may appear, 
there are few butchers who are accurate 
judges. 

On the whole, we may venture to fay, 
that the art of Crazing refts, princi*- * 
pally,on JUDGMENT IN BUYING AND ; 
SELLING: not in this diftrift, only, but? 
in the other diftri&s I have examined* The 
myfteries of management are feW. Never-, 
thelefs, it is the moft dangerous department: 
of rural affairs, the inexperienced can: 
embark in. Jobbers and butchers are 
equally hackneyed, in the ways of dealing; 
and it requires fome practice, to be a match 
for them, Neverthelefs, by attention and 
pcrieverance, a fufficient judgment may, in 
no great length of time, be acquired, to rife 
^o a par, with the generality of graziers. 
For, although there are fome few, who are 
deeply verfed ia the profefiion, the bulk of 
graziers are by no means proficient in the 
«rt. 

X 4 Prgdvc^ 
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/Produce of fatting pattle* Thcr*- 
we, not unfrequently, inftances of btifers 
doubling their firft coft, by the fhmmer's 
graft. - I have known an inftaitce of two 
heifers doing this. But they werp bought 
under particular circumftances ; namely, of 
a grazier, who, through want of judgment,- 
thought them " weak sonftitutioned :" he, 
therefore, fold them- to , another grazier, 
bfetter vfrfed in the apt of purchafe, for 
\ eleven jrtmnds j ahd, the fame day, bought 

four cows, at ten pounds each. The for- 
mer were fold* |n October, for tweritytwd 
j*n*nds; the latter, at. the fame time, for 
thirteen pounds each. I mention this cir-, 
cumftance (of a thoufand others that might 
he adduced), to tfiow hovy ipuch of th« pro-, 
fits of graying depends pn judgment, in buy*? 
ihg^in ftock. .'.'... 
r To fpeak generally pf the ordinary pro- 
duce of the diftrift ;— five tp eight pounds \% 
the par price" of lean barren* cows, in the 
\ Spring ; and nine to twelve pounds, a goo<| 

ij - price for a fat cow,;in autumn : thusleaying 

\ four or: five pounds for the fummcr's graf^ 

intereft of money, hazard, market expen-* 
tj pes^ an$ attention. This, however, is reck- 

oned 
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oned great profit. Fifty {hillings, or three 
pounds, is a more ordinary profit of *? com- 
mon gra?iers :" that is, of men \yhofe prac-, 
tice is confined, and whofe judgment is fe* 
condary: the profits of grazing 

RESTING, PRINCIPALLY, ON JUDGMENT 
}l$ BUYING 4ND SELLING. • - 

References .to Minutes,, . 

* ' « 

Fdr an inftanee pf the high price of lean 
tattle > with rcfle<9don$* ' fee m j n, i . : 

For an inftance <if f bad year^ fpf gra* 
ziers, $3. - , 

. For opinion on th§ prefent fc$mty of 
ftock, j 10. 

4 For obfervatibns &$ huUoeks ^ tujr- 
peps, xi 8. • 

1 For a£ account of ftn extraordinary fat 
fow, 119, : •■ 

. For an Jpftance pf $&£tiqe 9 in gracing 
Scotch runts,, 121. , ■ 

For further obferyatiofts 0$ the fcartify*o$ 
{lock, and on Irijh cattle^ (ee mjn. 122. 
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DAIRY MANAGEMENT- 
WARWICKSHIRE, almoft throughout, 
comes under the defcription of a dairy 
country; and, in the District of the 
Station, the dairy forms a confiderable 
branch of the bufinefs of almoft every farm. 
The outlines of practice, therefore, are re- 
quifite to be traced. 

The sizes of dairies, here, are feldom 
large : fifty cows form the lajrgeft in the dif- 
tridfc: thirty are cOnfidered as a large-fizecj 
dairy * twenty a middling fizc. 

In taking a view of the dairy of this 
diftrift, it will be neceffary to feparate the 
three principal branches ; 
Calves i 
Butter i 
Cheefe. 
I. FATTING CALVES. The male 
calves, except fuch as are reared for breed- 
ings 
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Ing, "are, as Has been intimated, almoft in- 
vambly fatted. 

*' Calves are, here, fatted at the teat ; and, 
in the early part of the feafon, are kept td 
a good age. But cheefemaking once begun, 
they are butchered ' as they drop : at not 
more, perhaps, than three or four days old ; 
cor at more, perhaps, than three or four (hil- 
lings price. The market for them is the 
j manufacturing towns, and the collieries, of 
Staffordfhirc. 

The only circumftance relative to the 

MANAGEMENT OF FATTINO CALVES, 

which requires notice, is an expedient ufeel, 
by fomc individuals, but not, I believe, in 
univerfal praftice, to make them "lie quiet:" 
more efpecially during a temporary fcarcity . 
: of milk; which will fometimes take place. 
In this cafe, balls, made of wheat- flour, 
and a fufficicnt quantity of gin to form it 
ipto a parte, are given themj three balls, 
about the fize of walnuts, being giveh, &, 
quarter of an hour after each meak The 
effeft is, that inftead of wafting themfelvd* 
by inceflant 4i bkwling, 1 ' they reft quietly; 
(leeping a principal part of their time. By 
% little cuftom* the calves get fond df thefa 

PASTE 
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paste balls ; eating, them* freely, out of 
the hand j a propf of their bqing acceptably 
to their ftpmaphs. Afi zn expedient, they 
pre evidently eligible * and may be of feiV 
vice to a reftlefs calf; even when milk is 
plentiful. This, hpwever, by way. of Jntv* 
jnation t , >. 

. II ,. BUTTER. The only idea, which | 
#iet with refpetting' milk butter, and 
j ! ^hich.tf entitled to a place, here, is that of 

doing away the rancidnejs ofturnep butter % and 
. the . bittermfs of barley Jiraip better, by a 
t jnoft £mpl? and very rational piean. In* 
itead of putting the cream, immediately as 
r \t .is ikimnjed off the mil^ into the jar or 

i other retaining veflel, it is firft poured upon 

J hot water, and, having, flood till cool, v$ 

I ikimmed off t the water ! anew idea: but I 

i • will venture to repeat* a moft rational one $ 

I, though I h^ve *not myiejf h?td an opportunity 

[ of proving it. , . 

In the fftme r dairy, in whieh the aboye 
i- expedient is t ufed, a method of improving 

-/$ the quality of wjiey but/ter is pra&ifed, 

: J . n- ,This ipjprpyejuent^ is effefted^ by Jcalding 

>. !J * each, meal of % cream^as jt is $aJipen off the 

:'!: whey;, by hfngipg it o\jer thf fire un$il 

\'k • ^fcajding 
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* : fcaldirig hofc /' being careful not to let it 
boil. This too,.! regtfter as a fimple and 
rational procefc, and not as. one \frhofe effi- 
cacy I have proved by my own experience* 
I regifter them, however, on an authority 
tadhich i have no teaferi to doubt. 

• III. CHEESE. This is the grand objetf 
bfi the; 'Midland daixyil^Vefy considerable 
quantities are* annually made ; particularly* 
k&h&s fceexjobferved, in Warwickshire, and 
1$ this neighbourhood, — -where cfaeefe ftf , * 
Wry- fiiie quality is not unfrequehtly pro- 
sluced,/ 

: It will; therefore, Be proper to take a ge- 
neral view of the fubjeft : for although, 
after the recital of the practices of Glo*- 
tfcfterfliife and Wfltfliire, much important 
•information, cannot be expected; yet, it i& 
more than probable, - £bme interfiling flfr- 
«umftahces will arifc. « . 

The particulars which, in this cafe, t*qu&e 
to be noticed, *re t 

Soil, Rennet, . A: 

Herbage, Running,. ■ S 

- Managers, . . Curd, , \;. 

Sttecies* of cheefe, Checfe, . > 4 i 
Time of making, Markets, 
QAaHty of ., milk, Frockce. 
Coloring* Soils?, 
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«- Soils. For an account of the foils of the 
btk dairy parts of tbit diftrift, feejs»iN*5^ 
in which it appears that a cooHoA 'ir&vorabiq 
to cheefe: , 

\ Neve*thelefs, I received an idea* here* 
from a moll experienced and intelligent 
manager *, , that a very cold " weak" foil is 
improper for the. dairy: that is to fay,, a fbH 
ttoy ' be' toe cool for the purpofe. Th& fchteefc 
it affords, though good in quality, k found 
deficient in > quantity^ His owfr&cm being 
principally ;of that defcription of land, he 
has, during the latter part of his Kfe, mad* 
rearing his principal object ; cdrifidering 
.his dairy merely as being fubordinate to that 
tndi -/ • -:••-''•'•>'•. • , .; 

HfifcSAfefe; .-: An:accbuttt of the herbage 

• tef the cheefe iarms. of this diftrift will like? 

yAfe Appear hi rami 55.: ' ..--r 

What remains to be regiftered, here, is 
the circuifcftance" of - cheefe being, not tin- 
frequently, made from new JkjltiSvm of 
the firft or feebnd year \ while . they coniift 
chiefly v of red Mover, with,- perhaps; a mix- 
ture of raygrafs; yet fronuthk cultivated 
herbage, provided trefoil make ;no: part of 
' "- VT .-;:.':. :\, •■•:•/: it, 

* Mr, Lakjng, of Hal! End, 
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it, good cheefe is made. A fail which dai- 
ry farmers, in fome diftri&s, would not rea- 
.dily credit. ' _ * 

^Managers. A ftriking inftance, of the 
.folly of dairymen being inattentive to the 
feufinefs of cheefemaking, occurs in this 
diftritt ; where a dairy farmer declares, that, 
one year, he loft forty pounds, by the inif- 
-management of his dairywoman. This led 
him to an inveftigation of the bufinefs, him- 
felf, and this to a fufficient degree of fu- 
perintendance, to prevent, in future, a fimilar 
lofs. See Glocestershjjce, &c. on this 
fubjedt. * ' 

Species of. cheese. The only "fa&or's 
cheefe" made in this diftrift, is thin cbeeft f 
from new milk. The fize, that of Jingle 
Glocefterfhire, or fome what thicker *. 

For 

* The cheese vats of this diftrift are merely 
" hoops" of afh, with a boarden bottom* I do not recoi- 
led to have feen one inftance of " turned vats" being in 
ufe. The diameter about fifteen inches. The, depth two 
inches more or lefs. 

Thfe « fillet" of this diftrift is of wood : a long (ha- 
ving or fplint of afh ; an inch or more wide, and an eighth 
of an inch or more thick; not formed into a hoop, but 
left open, with the ends tapering thin, and overlapping fe- 
veral inches. The part of the cheefe, which rifes above 

the 



- ¥& ki family chezjt" more or lefs Jkm 
mlk-\&> ufed;. ani fometimes, I uAderftand* 
it/// fkiih milk* But /£# not being con- 
formable tb the prevailing cuftom of the 
country, the praftice is looked upon as .fog- 
did, .and wafte becomes the necfcflarjr con- 
fequenee* ^ 

LfiiCBSTE^sHtRE is* at pfgfent, cele- 

•brated For its 4€ cream cheefe" which is g«-* 
nerilly -knorvrii by the name of Stilton 

CHE£S£i 

This fpecies fe£ clteefe may be faid to be 
a ttiddertt prodfcfce of the Midland DiftriSL 
Mrs* Paulet of Wimondham, in the Meltoii 
quarter of Leicefteffhirei the firft maker of 
. Stilton cheefe* i$ ftill living. 
- s Mrs» P. being i relation* or iit acquaint- 
ance, of the! weljl known Cooper Thornhifl* 
;$vho kept the Bell Inh, at Stilton (in Hun- 
tingdonshire, oh the great north road from 
London to Edinburgh); furnifllfed his hovtfe 

With 

the vat, being tightly embraced with the fiHet, its, krajer 
edge is entered within the vat ; and, a broad cheefe board 
put over the whale : the fillet and the upper paft of the 
cheefe finking dorfn together, into the vat. 
. 1 789. Tin fillets are now become prevalent : an admira- 
ble improvement. Some care* howerqr, is re%uifite,/it 
m ;feems, to prevent their rufting. 
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With cream cheefe ; which, bbbig of a fin* 
gularly fine quality, was coveted \$f hiS 
cuftomersj and, through the *ffiftance of 
Mr. P. his cuftoiiiers were gratiflfed, at the 
expenee of half a crown a pound, with 
create cheefe 6f i iUperior quality y hut trf 
what eountry was not publicly kiidwh : hence 
it obtained, of courfe, the name of Stilton 
cheefe. - -.. 

At length* however, the place of prcfc 
duce WaS difbovered, and the art of produ- 
cing it leariit, by other dairywomSh of the 
neighbourhood. Dalby firft took the lead j 
but it is now ihade in almoft ev«ry village, 
in that quarter of Leiccfterfhirfc, as well as 
in the neighbouring villages of Rutland- 
{hits. Many tons are made; every year: 
Dalby is faid to pay its rent with this pro- 
duce, only. 

Thus, from a mere circumftahce, the 
produce of an extent of country is changed; 
And, in this cafe, Very profitably; 

The fale is no longer confined to Stilton ; 
tevfery innkeeper, within fifteen or twenty 
miles of the diftri<ft of manufacture, is a 
dealer in Stilton cheefe. The price, at pre- 
fent, tenpenec a pound, to the maker ; and 

Vol. h Y a {hilling 
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a fliijlmg to the confumer; who takes it^at 
the maker's weight. 

Cream cheefe being an article of luxury, 
merely,/ and a fpecies of produce which 
cannot ; become of general utility to agri- 
culture,, the art of making it does not come 
within the plan of this work $ I therefore 
proceed to the manufa&uring of milk cheefe, 
agreeably to the practice of the diftrift of 
the ftation. •♦ - * , i 

S?ason> pf making Where the fa- 
mily is large, it is cuftomary to begin, as. Toon 
as the cows afford milk enough for a cheefe; 
continuing to make ," family cheefe," until 
the cows go to grafs. From the beginning 
of May to the beginning of Auguft, is the 
time of making what is termed " year's 
cheefe:" continuing, from that time, to 
the latter end of October, to make what is 
.called the 'Matter weigh/' like wife for the 
fadtor : and from that time* until the cows 
go off their milk, to make " family 
cheefe," 

-Qua-lit y of the milk. It is not ib 
cuftomary, here, as in the other chtefe 
countries, to^kim a part of the milk^ from 
which &&or's cheefe is made : neverthelefe, 

in 
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in Ubifie dairies it is pra&ifed: the propor-* 
tion fkimmed varying in different daims. 

Col or i n g > la the ordinary practice of 
the diftrid, cheefe is not colored. Never-*. 
thelefs, fome few individuals ufe coloring >, 
and find their advantage in doing it. The 
produce of one pafles, at market, for War^ 
wicrshire, that of the other for Gloces-. 
tier shire cheefe: the fa&ors, of courfe* 
will give more for the latter than the for- 
mer. To the confumers, therefore, this fil- 
thy practice owe6 its prevalency. 

CdlrRECTiNG. In thi? diftrift* an in~ 
fiance is mentioned, in which a large lump 
of alftm, kept in the cowl during the time of 
.coagulation. Was believed to be efficacious, in 
preventing the cheefe frpm heaving. This, 
however, by way of hint* 

Rennet. No eftablifhed mode of pre- 
paration* 

Running. The ordinary beat of the milk 
is 85 ° to 90 . The time in coagulating, 
which is held out as proper, is about an 
hour; but, in pra&ice, I have feldom or 
.eve* found fo flow a coagulatic^n. 

In a confiderable dairy, where tolerable 

cheefe was made, the practice was to bring 

♦ Ya the 
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the ctird fa About a quarter of an hour t bat 
not to break it up, m lefs than three quar- 
ters ! I mention this to -fliow how mahy 
different wdys there a*e of producing cheefd 
of a moderate quality. 

Curd.- HL fotae l&rge dairies, mare par- 
ticularly; perhaps, tmder the practice laft 
mentioned, the breaking is done, not With a 
knife 6r the hand, but with the ff churii 
dafh" ! an admirable thought, Co fer as ex- 
pedition is thereby promoted. But, ih a 
cowl of delicate curd, this coarfe tool would 
no doubt be improper; 

The gathering is done, in the ufual man- 
ner, With the hands and the difh, the whey 
poured off thro a fieve, and the curd re* 
broken. 

Scalding. In the preftfnt cftablifhed prac* 
ttce, the -curd is not kalded > except in the 
practice of a few individuals j but generally 
ihe eheeft* It is o^bfervable, however, and 
•to me is very intereftirig-, that thfe fifceft dairy 
*oT cheefes I faw irf the" tliftri^t, Was mt 
jbaidrd, either in the curd, or in the cheefe. 

CKB^SEi in the pfefs. Having been*vat- 

ted hard with the bandi (or, in fome few in- 

ftahecs* *£re\iodfly Squeezed in the preft), 

; • ^ * and 
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and having flood 'about an hour, it is taken 
out of the pre£s* <wd jbaldedfrrby . imm$r<- 
ging it in water, heated to about 1 50°, lefc- 
ting the evening's cheefes remain in the 
fcalding liquor, all night ; and the morning's 
cheefes, until the water be cold 5 wheji they 
are placed again in the prefs: in which 
having remained a few hours, they are (in 
: <-ojni)ion practice) taken out; the cloth 
finally fcikeji off; ^ the qheeflingp falted ; re- 
placed in the prefs; and, having ilood ano- 
ther meal (in the whole two meals), are 
. finaUy Jaken, out of the prefs, . 

, On tke Jbifoef,-r>~the cheefes remain only & 
few 4^yfe with. np. peculiarity of treat* 
TOM*. _ 

Oh. the jhor % ~~fa$ year's cheeie, -or firft 
weigh, is feldom or nev$ r cleaned, The 
edges of the latter weigh are fometkne$ 
icraped \ and foenctimes only rubbed with % 
hair cloth ^ an admirable utenfd in a 
- cheefe chamber, 

Markets for cheese* London, the 
. manufa&uring tonsm, and the mrth of En* 
gland, to which great qiiaatities of cheefe 
»re fent from th>is {Uftrift, 

Y 3 Produce^ 
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Produce. I met with a well Authenti- 
cated inftance, in this diftrift, of the pro* 
duce of cheefe being materially influenced 
by thzfeajbn. 

One year, twentyone caws produced four 
tons of fe&or's cheefe, befide the expendi- 
tdreof the family; together, upwards of 
four hundredweights, a cow; yet, next year, 
: the fame cows, with tlie addition of four or 
"five more to the dairy, did not produce fo 
much cheefe, 

'- The fifft fummer was warm, andniode-* 
rately wet ; neither too wet nor too dry i i 
happy mixture of warmth and moklure % the 
paftures were eaten level, even ta * degree 
of barenefs, yet they always wore a fre(hnef6, 
#nd the cows, throughout tbt fummer, 

• looked fleek and healthy. The next was a 
wet fummer. 

The medium produce of a torn is three 
Jibndredweigbts, aijd upward. 

The produce of the diftrilb would be difficult 

to afcertain; as it has not, with refpeft to the 

' dairy, any determinate bounds, Warwick- 

• shirb, and the District of the Station 
fend a quantity of cheefe to market, nearly 
-equal, perhaps, to Northwiltshire and 

th? VA^ES Qf QjpOCESTERSpjRJ, 

SWINE. 
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' THE NUMBER of fwine kept, in this 
diftridt, is above par. The farms, of fome 
of the more modern. farmers, are mere hog 
warrehs. But in what may be called the 
eftablifhed pradtice of the diftrift, the num- 
ber kept is few $ , the lize, however, is ex- 
traordinarily larger thirty to forty ftones 
(of 14IS.). , 

With refpedt to the proportion op 
swine to cows, I found, in the pradlice of 
one fuperior manager, only eight hogs, to 
twenty cows, though no calves were reared. 
And, in that of another, in which calves are 
reared, only four or five to twenty cows. 
See Glocsstershire, fedl. Swine. 

" The breeds of fwine, in this diitrift, 

are various. The large black-and-white 

Berkjhire breed is the favorite, amorig the 

Y 4 orthodox 
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prthodox of this diftri& ? But in the yarda 
of modern farmers f the €€ tonkey," qr half 
|>red Chineje, are more copimonly feen *. 

Of fwine, as of every other fpecies of 
ftock, Mr : BakeweI/L poflefles a fuperior 
breed; a mixbreed fort; which I mention 
{he rather ? as it furniihes the only inftance, 
I have met "with,* of : this fpecies of ftock 
being improved, by breeding inandin ; a prac-* 
tice which, though it is fidptiifted a? applies 
ble to the three fuperior fpecies of live? 
jftock, is considered by intelligent mpn, even 
bf this diftri& ? as unfriendly to the fpecie$ 
under notice, ' ' * 

On? lupferior breeder helieves, that he pur-? 
fueel thfe practice, until all his pigs' became 
^ricketty; another, ' uhtil they were all 
" fools" I and even Mr. Bakewell hadU want 
pf fuccels,* at the outf# pf iffiptovcfiient^ 
He perf^vtred, however/ 'rfe continued tq 
jfehd his fows, year after year, to the fame 
celebrated boar (belonging tb a gehtlemafl 
in his neighbourhbbd), which boar is the 
father of the entire family ; hii daughters*^ 

and 

♦ There Ts, In this diftriS, a Very extraordinary va- 
riety of tht black breed of hogs : a tf whole-footed fort :*• 
the hoof being entire, Kkc th*t of the tfo faot cloven, as 
that of hog? in general. 
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£1*4. bi§ daughters' daughters, having beca 
regularly fent to him ! The confequence is, 
tjie breeds fo far from being worn out or 
weakened, has been highly improved, by 
$his inqeftuous intercourfe, 
\ Th$ letting of male swine has not, 
I believe, yet been introduced into practice. 
But the price of the leap is properly nufe^ 
with the quality of the boar ; as from one 
^o five Shillings, a fow, 

In the MANAGEMENT of STORE SWINE, 

I met with only one idea, that requires re- 
gistering; namely, that of oats, being, in 
the opinion of profeffional men, preferable 
to barley , as a food, not of young pigs only^ 
£ut of. breeding fows. 

Another opinion, however, jnay be men- 
tioned : namely, that young pigs require unarm 
pieat, to make them grow. Corn and cold 
water will make them fleek and healthy; but 
wajm beverage is cpnfidered as requisite to £ 
quick growth. This, however, is regiftered 
as matter of opinion. 

The food of fatting swine is chiefly 
barley meal. Sometimes potatoes are mixed 
with it, Feyv beans or peas are now ufed in 
Jatting fwine> 
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In the MANAGEMENT of FATfrNG 

swine, I met, in this diflxi&, with a mi- 
nutia of pra&ice, which well dcferves i 
place in this regifter : namely, that of keep* 
ing two or three little ftore pigs in the fatting, 
fly ; for a purpofe which theory would not 
readily fuggeft. 

While the fatting hogs are taking their 
repaft, the little ones wait behind them ; and 
as foon as their betters are ferved, lick out 
the troughs ! 

Befide the advantage of having, by this 
expedient, no waftc nor foul troughs, there 
is another. The krge pigs rife alertly to 
their food, left the fmall ones fhould forestall 
them ; and fill themfelves the fuller, know- 
ing that they have it not again to go to ! 

The difadvantage of this pra&ice is, I un- 
derstand, the large ones are apt to lord it, 
too much, over the little ones ; efpecially 
in a confined fly. If, however, they had a 
feparate apartment aligned them, with an 
entrance too fmall for the fatting fwine to 
follow them, this difadvantage would be in 
a great meafure remedied. 

In this diftrift*, I faw a fatting sty, 
in a moft admirable fituation : by the brink 

of 
+ At Fisher wick, die feat of the E a el of Qonigau 
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*f a ftreapi ; which runs, on the dog-kennel 
plan, through the yard of the Ay. 

The fty is a feparate building, fubftantial 
and commodious; the entire lite fliclving, 
from the gangway behind the troughs, down 
to the brook ; in which the hogs, in warm 
weather* delight to bathe themfelves : clean- 
linefs is a necefiary confequence. A difad- 
vantage is that of fome part of the fulliagc 
being carried away by the ilream *, 
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THE MIDLAND DISTRICT aboundt 
.with sheep,- — notwithftanding the nature of 
the foil ; which, in general, may be laid to 
be better adapted to cattle, than to fheep* 

The fituation and the nature of the foil, 
however, arc fuch as render it, in general, a 

diftrift 

* In a fituation, however, Eke this, where the ftream 
-empties into fijh goth, no eventual loft may etifuc. 
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xliftrid in which iheep may be kept, with a 
degree of. fafety. . 

The in closures, that are properly freed 
from furface waters, and are underdrained 
where requiiite, may be deemed found fheep 
pafture. 

On the contrary, the commons and com- 
mon fields are moll of them dangerous to 
this fpecies of ftock. In 1783, a memo- 
fable year for the rot, the ftock of fome of 
the fields were fwept away, entirely, by this 
fatal difeafe, 

L The BREEDS of this neighbourhood 
are various. They may, however, be redu- 
ced to two £lafle$ : 

Shortwoofcd Jheep — inhabitants of the com-* 
jnons and fields-rrrrprovincially " field fheep 3" 
and 

* Longwookd foeep— principally confined to 
the inclofures — provincially "pafture fheep/* 
Field sheep are, in fome part* reared in 
the diftridt But the principal part of the 
/fheep, fetn on the commons, and in the 
pommon fitelds, are ewes, brought from the 
- hills t)f Shropihire, Stafford/hire, and Der- 
byshire ; but chiefly from the firft ; and, hav- 

iqg 
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ing rtared their lambs, are either fatted in 
autumn, in the inclofures, or fold flefhy out 
6f the fields,- to the Walfal and colliery but- 
chers, or are kept over winter, for another 
ftock of lambs :— which, in autumn, are 
driven into Worcefterfhire, and the lower 
lands of Shropshire ; where they are fatted 
either on the autumnal grafs, oi- are kept over 
\vinter, and finished, in early fpring;— the 
dealers bringing back a fupply of ewes from 
the Shropfhire fairs* 

This machine has been going round,-* 
this circulation has been kept up,*-~time into 
memorial; and, on reflection, appears to 
be a traffic founded on rational principles, . 
- BeSide the dangerous quality of the com* 
mons and fields, to a perennial flock, the 
&edage they afford is not good enough for the 
"pafture Sheep" of this country; butisftf* 
ikient for the maintenance of the. SrnaH 
iiardy mountaineers. It is not, however, fuf- 
ficiently ^good to fat the lambs, even of this 
breed ; but is equal to the purpofc of rearing 
them ; though produced by a crofs with a 
longwooled ram. On the other hand, the 
Shropshire hills are able to maintain their 
own breed, as breeding ilock ; but not to fet 
them : the old ewes are therefore fent, lean, 

to 
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to the open fields of this diftri^t ; by which 
means the Worcefterfhire fanfters are fup- 
plied with ftrong lambs, fuited to the rich 
lands of that country. 

This is a remarkable fpecimen of the 

INTERCOURSE OF DISTRICTS; which,whilft 

much of the kingdom lay in an open ftatei 
was probably more obfervable, and much 
more confiderable, than it is at prefent. 

Pasture sheep. Formerly, there ap-» 
pears to have been only one breed of long* 
wooled fheep, in the Midland District : 
a ftrong largeboned fort ; which is ftUl coni? 
ttion to Warwickshire, and to much of 
the counties of Leicester andRuTLANDj 
and may, indeed, be ftill found, in every 
quarter of the diftrift. 

4 In Warwickfhire, and StafFordfhire, this 
t>ld breed of the country i$ diftinguifted by 
the name of the " Warwickshire" breed* 
ih Leicefterfhire, Rutlandfhire, Northampr 
fonfliire, and Nottinghamfhirc, by that .of 
the'** Old Leicestershire" breed.. 

Of this breed, or rather of thefe two va- 
rieties, for they have their diftinguifhing 
chara&eriftics, there may, no tdoubt, be 
many valuable individuals j and afew.flgckv 

. . -that 
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that have been attended to, are of a tole- 
rable quality. 

: lit general, however, they may, without 
rifque, be faid to be an unprofitable fpeciea 
of ftock; and, in many inftances, intolerably 
tad. I was fed to the fight of a " true old 
Warwickshire" ram, the moft completely 
ugly, and altogether, I think, the worft 
iheep I ever faw*. His frame large, and 
remarkably loofe. His bone, throughout* 
Jheavy. His legs long and thick, termina- 
ting in large fplaw feet. His chine, as well 
as his rump, as (harp as a hatchet. As to 
fat, he had none ; nor flefh enough to afcex> 
tain its quality; though his pafture was 
good : his {kin might be faid to rattle ttpoa 
lps ribs, and his handle be conceived to.rc- 
femhle that of a ikeleton wrapped in parch- 
ment. Yet the proprietor of this creature has 
rode his ewes with him, for federal feafons ; 
giving .for a* reafon, that " he dwtp fcjk& 
' ■ his 

• Excepting one of the " true old Leicefterfhire fort," 
which was fhown, to be let by the fen/on , at Leiceftef ram 
{how, in 1789. This creature mighr be faid to be in the 
lowed ftate of degeneracy. A naturalift would 1 have found 
fome difficulty in clafiing him ; and, feeing him on a moun- 
tain, might have deemed him a nondefcript: or a fome- 
thing between a (beep and a goat. 
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hi9 (heep fat enough at the time he vtfant$4d 
fell them :" a time, however, which, I under* 
ftand, does not. arrive, Until they be fome 
three or four years old. 

It muft not, however, be conceived that 
all the rams of the €i old forts 1 ' bear tht 
above defcription * or that all thie old&~ 
fhioned breeders are equally inattentive to 
their flocks: neverthelefs, we may fafely 
fay, that, upon the whole, the breeders are 
u'npardonably remifs, and their flocks, in 
general, in a ftate of (hameful negleft* 
* AU that is required to be &id, farther, 
of the old flock of the country is, that k 
ftill has its warm advocates, and its leading 
breeders, 

Mr. Palfrey of Fenhara, near Coventry, 
takes the lead, in the Warwick/hue breed * j 
aad 

Mr. Prizby of Waltham, near Melton 
Mowbi ay, in the old Leiccfiarihire, 

During 

* In )uftice f however, to the good fenfe and difcern- 
ffieut of Mr* Palfrey, be appeal tp have peifcvered the 
longer ki the old breed, not under the dictates of his owri 
judgeroeot, but in compliance with the prejudices of h|f 

Mr* Barnarp, near Warwick, may perhaps be fajd 
to be, at prefent , the moft zealous fupporter of the Wax- 
wickfhire breed. 
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' - During the laft thirty or forty years, the 
bid ftock has been giving Way to a modern 
breed — a new variety — which may be 
faid to be a creation of the Midland Coun- 
ties ; in fome parts of which it has already 
bbtained a. degree of eftablifhment, under 
the diftindion of the " NEW .LEICES- 
TERSHIRE/' 

This being, at prefent> the moftfajhionable 
breed of the ifland, and, to the grazier, 
one of the moft profitable > its hiftory is an' 
interefting fuhje6t, and its merits an objed: 
of enquiry *t 

The origin of this breed appears to have 
taken place, in this % neighbourhood* Joseph 
Allom of Clifton* who had raifed himfelf, 
by dint of induftry, - from a plowboy, feems 
to be acknowledged, on all hands, as the 
firft who dijiinguijhed himfelf, in the Midland 
t Diftridti for a fuperior breed of fheep. 

Vol. L Z He 

* The Teeswater breed has been already noticed 
(fee Yorkshire): the'NEW variety of Lincoln- 
shire I have not yet Jeen. Nothing, therefore, contained 
in thefe remarks, muft be confidered as having any allufion 
to that variety j which, I believe, is the only diftingui(hab)e 
variety of this kingdom, that has not already fallen under 
irfy observation. 
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He was known to buy his ewes at a diftant 
market; and was in his neighbourhood, /up- 
fafed to buy tjhem in Lincolnshire ; but, 
on better information, it appears, that he 
had thcnl, principally, of Mr. Stone of 
Godeby, in the Melton quarter of Leices- 
tershire. > v 

In whatever manner he raifed his breed, 
it is certain, that, in his day, it was the 
fafhion, among fuperior farmers, to go to 
Clifton* in the fummer feafon, to choofc and 
purchafe ram lambs ; giving, as I have been 
informed, by cotemporaries of Allom, from 
two to three guineas, apiece. • 

This feems to be the only man who be- r 
came difitnguljhable as a breeder of fheep, in 
this part of the ifland, previoufiy to Mr. 
Bakewell : and, it may be reafonably fup- ' 
pofed, the breed, through the means of 
Allom's ftock, had palTed ihe iirft ftage of 
improvement, before Mr. BakeweH's day. 

We may neverthejefs advance, ai^d with- 
out rifque, L think, that to the ability ;and; 
perfeverance of Mr. Bakewell, the Lei- • 
cefterlhire breed of flieep owes the prefent \ 
high ftate qf improvement. 

Thp- 
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Ifhe manner in which Mr. Bake well 
raifed his fheep* to the degree of celebrity 
in which they defervedly fiand, is, notwith- 
ftanding the recentnefs of the improvement, 
and its being dorie in the day of thoufands 
now living, a thing in difpute ; even amoijg 
men high in the profefnon, and living in 
the very diftrift, in which the improvement 
has bedii carried on ! ' 

Some are of opinion, that he efFefted it, 
by a crofts with the Wiltjhirc breed ; in im- 
'probable idea; as their form, altogether, 
contradidts it : others, that the fy eland breed 
(fee GLoCESTERSttiRfe) were ufed in this 
purpofe ; and with fome fhow of probability. 
If any croft, whatever, was ufed, the, Rye- 
land breed, whether we view the form, the 
fize, the wool, the flefh, or the fatting 
quality, is the moft probable inftfument of 
improvement. 

Thefe ideas, however, are regiffered, 
merely, as matters of opinion. It is more 
than probable, that Mr. BakeweB, alone, is 
in pofleffion of the feveral minutijb of im- 
provement ; and the public can only hope, 
that he will, at a proper time, communicate 
Z 2 the 
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the faffs, for the government of future im- 
provers. 

Whenever this (hall take place, it will 
moft probably come out, that no cross, with 
any alien breed whatever, h^s been ufed j but 
that the improvement has been effe&ed, by 
fele&ing individuals from kindred breeds; — 
from the feveral breeds or varieties of long- 
wooled iheep, with which Mr. B. was fur- 
rounded, on almoft every fide ; — and by 
breeding, inandin, with this fele&ion: fo- 
licitoufly feizing the fuperior accidental va- 
rieties produced ; aflbciating thefe varieties ; 
and ftill continuing to ieleft, with judgement, 
the fuperior individuals. 

The pra&icablenefs of this method of im-^ 
provement will, appear in min. 6o; where 
we find an individual of a very inferior kind 
of fheep, • nearly approaching the beft of the 
improved breed. Had this individual been 
preferved, * by good fortune, or fuperior 
judgement, for the purpofe of breeding, — 
from him, alone, a variety, much fuperior 
to the breed that produced him, might with- 
out doubt have been raifed. 

Let the means of improvement have been 
what they may, the improvement itfelf, 

viewed 
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viewed in its proper light, is evident and 
great -, evincing in a ftriking manner, the ge- 
nius and perfeverance of its promoter. In 
the improvement of horses and cattle/- 
Mr. Bakewell appears to have adted, in 
competition, with other enterprizipg breed- 
ers : but the improvement which has been 
effe&ed, in the Midland breed of sheep, may 
be faidtobe all kis own. . ♦ ~ • • 

Mr. Bakewell, however (as other great 
men have had) has his disciples, who have 
affifted him, very eflentially, in eftabtifliing 
iand diffeminating the*" new Leicefterfhirc" 
breed of iheep; or, as it might- well be 
named, from the place pf its rife, the "Dish- 

LEY BREED, ''"'' • 

To enumerate the whole of Mr. Bake- 
well's followers would be difficult and fuper- 
fluous; neverthelefs, it appears to be ne- 
ceflary, to the due execution of this work, 
to regifter fuch individuals, as come with-* 
in the limitation of principal ram- 
breeders, of the Midland District: 
a tafk whofe only difficulty will be that of 
avoiding'offence, by a mifclaffification* The 
freft title to precedency appears to be, the 
Z'3 length X 
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length of time; which each has been i» what 
is termed the «f Difhley blood/' 

Mr. Stubbins of Holpi, near Notting- 
ham. 

Mr. Paget of Ibftock, in this diftrid. 

Mr. Breedon of Ruddington, Notting- 
hamihire. 

Mr. Stone, Quarndon, near Loughborough* 

Mr. Buckley, Itfprmantpn, Nottingham^ 
ihixe* 

Mr. Walker, Wolfsthorp, on the borders p£ 
kincpln{hir$. 

Mr. Bcttifon* Holm, near Nottingham, 

Mn White, Hotoji, Npttinghamrfiire, 

Mr. Knowles, Nailfton, in this diftrid:. 

Mr. D,everel, Clapton, Nottinghaoxfhire^ 
_ Mr. Princep, Crpxall, in this diftrid. 

Mr. Burgefs, Hucklefcpt, — — . 

Mr. Green^ Normantpn, — _, ;,, — , t 

Mr. Robinfon, near Welfprd, Northamp- 
tonshire. , 

Mr. Moor, Thorp, in this diftrift. 
. Mr. Aftley, Odfton, — — — — • 

Mr. Henton, Hpby, Leicefterfhire. 

Befide thefe leading men, there are many 
pf lefs repute, in the Midland Diftrid, and 
many others, fcattered over ajmofl: every part 
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of the ifland, particularly in Lmcolrifbfre, 
Yorkfibire^ and fo~far north as Northumber*; 
land } alfo in Worcefterfhire, and Glocefter- 
ihire, , 

It is obfervable, however, ■ and appears to 
me an extraordinary circmnftance, evincing j 
in a remarkable manner, the weaknefe of 
v men's judgements* or the ftfength of their 
prejudices, that, notwithstanding the rapid 
progrefs this breed of fheep are making in 
diftant parts of the kingdom, and notwith- 
ftanding the decided preference given to 
them, by thofe who have had experience of 
them in this diftrift, the majority of the breed- 
ers and graziers, not of Warwickshire ofrly, 
but of Northamptonshire, Rutland(hire, and 
keicefterihise, even within fight <>f Difhley* 
are inveterately againjft the breed ! and this 
nQtw4hftai4i fi g ***aay of their charming 
groups* at prgfenf, are ftocked with crea- 
tures that would difgrace the roeaneft lands 
wtheMagde«»*.; -- 

£4. This 

* NqttjwQHAWHIre take* the lead, in this improve- 
ment, la the country between Nottingham and Difhley, 
%he modeni breed may fc.faij tp h^ye gained, already, a 
4$§ree of eftabjiftvfl&e^ 
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This Teeming paradox can be explained in 
no other way, perhaps, than in the improper 
planner in whigh the improved breed have 
been promulgated. 

Had the Dtfhley fheep, twenty years 
ago* been judicioufly diftribu ted over the* 
diftridt, and- had been, on all occafirins, -per-*- 
mittedtofpeakfor tbemfehes, it appears to me 
probable, th^t there would fcarcely have been! 
a fheep, of any other breed, now left in the 
Midland diftrift. ' 

No profeffional man, whofe judgement was- 
riot biaffed, or entirely carried away, by the^ 
fpirit of oppofition, could hefitate a moment 
in his choice. But fo long as the fire, is 
fanned, and the cauldron is kept boiling, fo 
lpng the advocates of the breed muft expe& 
to be in hot water j and, in the nature of 
ipen's paffions,* fo-4ong -the feew Leicefter- 
fhire breed of fheep muft hare its powerful 
opponents. 

It now remains to give a description of 
the fuperior clafs of individuals of this breed ^ 
efpecially ewes and. wedders ; in full con- 
dition, but not immoderately fet. The rams 
will require to be diflinguifhed^ in the next 
article. 

Tlw 
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* The head long, fmall, and hornlefs, with 
cars fomewhat long, and flanding backward, 
and with the nofe fhooting out horizontally 
forward. 

" The neck thin, and clean toward the 
head : but ftanding low, and enlarging 
every way at the bafe ; die forend, alto- 
gether, (hort. 

- The bofom broad, with the jhoulders, ribs, 
and chine extraordinarily full. 

The loin broad, and the back level. 
4 The haufiches cdmparatively full, toward 
the hips, but light downward - % being alto- 
gether ftpall, in proportion to the fore 
parts* 

The legs, at prefent , - of a moderate length ; 
ysrith the bone extremely fine, 
v The bone, throughout, remarkably light! 

The car cafe, when fully fat, takes a re- 
jociarkable form: much 'wider than it is 
deep'; ahd klmoft as broad as it is lotig. 
Full on the fhoulder, wideft on the ribs/ 
narrowing with a regular curve towards the 
jail. ' * • *>?"- -'~ '' < ' " • 

The pelt thin-, and the tail fmall. 

The wool, ffiorter than \ long wools in ge- 
neral ; but much longer, than the middle 

wools; 
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)*rooIs; the ordinary length of ftaple, five to 
kven inches : varying piuch in finenefs and 
weight. 

The comparative merit of this breed 
will heft appear, by placing it; in its pre r 
jfent ftate, in the feveral lights iij which it 
may. be viewed, comparatively with other, 
breeds : thereby, at the fame time, afcep* 
• taining how far the principles op im* 
provement have, in thjs cafe, been judW 
(pioufly applied, 

In beauty PF FpRftd, the breed uijder 
notice fufpaffes every other breed I havo 
&cn. I {peak pot pf pi^refque t but of^^ 
jitive beauty, Viewed as diftinft obje&s^ 
the individuals pf it f*re peculiarly p^afing to 
the eye, 

I do not, however, fnentfon this ass an 
tvidencp of their fuperiority, There are 
tjnen : of the {ij-ft abilities, and of great fcpo^ 
ledger and experience in (heej^- who, as ha& 
b©ei> befprf jn? ntioped, pr$fey wfot is called 
a ufeful to a kandfbme fort ; a rife in the 
back, or a fell in the {hpulders* to a wanti 
of flefh and fatting quality. If, ho^eyer* 
beauty and utility can be ijnited, which 
$iey evidently are ipi fpme inft^nces^ per* 
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fcftion may be faid to be more nearly ap« 
proached, 

Utility of form. The moft diftin* 
guiflung chara&eriftic of this breed,— that 
\vhich migtt be confidered as its . fpeciiic 
character, —is the fulnefs, and comparative 
vyeight, of its fpre quarters. 

This, however, feems to be contrary to th$ 
general principle of improvement, and af- , 
fords matter of argument to the advocates of 
(he old ftock ; yy^ho contend, that this form 
throws the meat upon the leaft valuable 
parts i Ipgs and faddles, not {boulders and 
breafts, being the favorite joints* 

The advocates for the new breed argue, in 
return, that tfye ipajoriity qf tfi$. eaters of 
pauttpn are of the poorer dafs, and that the 
grand objeft of the improvement is their 
fupply ; arguing farther, that upon a given 
fet of bones, and with a given quantity of 
Other offal, a greater weight of meat may bft 
laid on the fore quarters, than 911 th§ hindt 
pnes. 

Proportion of pffal. Another difc 
tinguifhing character, of the modern breed, 
ia the fmallnefs of their bone, comparatively 
with that of the old ftock, and moft other 

breeds : 
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brfeedsj not of the legs only, but of the 
ribs and other 'parts.' I have feen a rib of a 
fheep, of this breed, contrafted with one, 
of a Norfolk fheep: the difparity was 
ftriking-j the latter nearly twice the fize ; 
while the meat which covered the former 
was'three times the thicknefs: cbnfequently' 
the proportion 'offneat to A bone was; in the 
one, incomparably greater than in the 
other, '' ' : "- : ' ' - * 

* Therefore, iirthis poiht of view, the im-' 
proved breed has a decided preference. For, * 
fbrely,- white mankind continue to eat flefh, 
and throw aw^y. tone, the J former x muft 
be, to the confumer at leaft, the more va^- 
luable. * . ■ ' ' * * * 

' The other offalis alfo % light. ' The pelt 
thin, and the head fmall; and, it is f aid, 
the inteftines, and even the blood, are fmall 
in a fimilar proportion, 

' iTiat'the laft^twaare comparatively fmall, 
in proportion to .the earcafe, when this is * 
loaded with fat, in a' manner that the earcafe 
of no other breed of fheep, probably, is ca- 
pable of- laying on, will be readily granted. 
But that they bear a fmaller proportion to 
the earcafe, in this breed, than they do in'' 

others 
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others of the fame natural fize, in. the fame 
condition, and going in the fame pafture, 
remains, I believe, among many other par- 
ticulars relating to liveftock, to be proved, 
by a feries of accurate experiments. 

Quality of the flesh.- The criterions 
of good and bad flefh, while . the animal is 
living, differ in different fpecies of animals ; 
and to afcertain them, with fufficient accu- 
racy, to render them fafe guides in every 
ftage of poverty and fatnefs, and to render 
definitions of them, in the feveral ftages, 
intelligible, would require a courfe of ex- 
periments and obfervations, on a variety of 
individuals of each fpecies ; attending them, 
through every ftage of fleihinefs, to that of 
finifhed fatnefs ; following them from the 
grazing ground to the flaughter houfe, and 
from thence to the table ; and this with an 
accuracy of^attention that has probably never 
been given; nor will, in all probability, ever 
take place, fo as to become of public uti- 
lity, without the patronage of a public 
institution. ' ' 

Neverthelefs, in this diftridt, there are. 
men, who, from a long courfe of attentive' 
practice, though not, perhaps, fcientifically 

purfued, 
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. plirfufcd, have acquired a fufficient degfee • of 
knowledge of this fubjeft; to enable them, 
to judge, by the touchy while the animal is 
alive, and low in condition, what the quality 
of the meat will be, when fat, and the ani«* 
mal is flaughtered ; and this with fome de-* 
gree of accuracy t adequate, at leaft, to out 
prefent purpofe j which is that of giving the 
ftudent a general idea of the fubjett; as 
well as that of regiftering, for the ufe of fu-> 
ture improvers, the ideas refpedting it, at 
prefent known. 

The quality of the flejh of cattle is beft 
ascertained, when the animal is in a ftate of 
flefhinefs* — full of condition, but not fat. In 
this ftate, if the flefli be bad, it handle* 
bard, with a degree of \barJIonefs ; if good, it . 
is/oft and mellow, with a degree of ** loofe* 
nefs" or rather fupplenefs, or flexibility*) 
which, as the animal acquires a ftate of fat- 
nefs, gives place to a degree of jirmnefs-* 
faftnefs ;-*-a quality fo nearly allied to ha^d- 
ftefs, that, without attending to the general 
ftate and condition of the animal* they might* 
by the inexperienced at leaft, be miftaken for 
each other. 

But 
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But the fiejh ofjheep is to be judged, by 
fbmewhat different criterions. Thefe cri-* 
tcrions, however^ are not yet fixed. Pro- 
fessional ; men — breeders even of the firffc 
chfs — differ in their ideas of the fubjeft : a 
proof that it has not yet been fufficiently 
ftudied. 

• It is, neverthelefs, allowed, by all fupe- 
rior breeders, that lotfenefs is a bad quality 
of the flefh oijheep, when living ; as being 
the criterion of coarfe-grained, fpungey 
mutton. 

But the criterions of goo J flefh are not yet 
fettled. . One fuperior breeder is of opinion, 
that if the flefh is not loofe, it is of courfe 
good; holding, that the flefh of fheep is 
never found in a- ftate of hardnefs, like that' 
of ill flefhed cattle : — while others make a 
fourfold diftin&ion of the flefh of fheep ; as 
hojenefs, metto r mrtefs % Jirmnejs, hardnefs: con- 
fidcring die firfk and the laft equally excep- ' 
tionable, and the fecond and third equally 
dfefirablc ; a happy mixture of the two being 
dteenied the point of perfe&ion. 

The Aefh of fheep, when jlaughtered, is 
well known to be of various qualities. Some 
ii compfcfed of large coarfe grains, inter 

fperfed* 
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fperfed with wide empty pores, like a fpunge t 
others, of large grains, with wide poresr 
filled with fat : others, of fine clofe grains, 
with fmalkr pores filled with fat : and a 
fourth, of clofe grains/ without any inter- , 
mixture of fatnefs. 

The flefh of fheep, ibben drejfed* is equally 
well known to poflefs a variety of qualities 2 
fome mutton is coarfe, dry/ and infipid ; a 
dry fpunge ; affording little or no gravy of 
any color. Another fort is fome what firmer; 
imparting a light-colored gravy, only. A 
third, plump, Jhort, and palatable; affording 
a mixture of white and red gravy.- A 
fourth, like wife plump and well flavored j 
but difcharging red gravy, only ; and this in 
various quantities. 

It is likewife obfervable, that fome mut* . 
ton, when drefled, appears covered with a 
thick, tough, parchmentlike integument; 
other, with a membrane comparatively fine 
and flexible. 

But thefe, and fome of the other qualities; . 
of mutton, may not be wholly owing to 1 , 
breed i but, in part, to 'the age, and the fiate 
of fatnefs> at the time of daughter; and I 
wifh to have it underftood, that what is here; 

offered 
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fcffered> is intended to agitate, rather than to 
define with fufficient accuracy, a fubjeft ' 
which is well entitled to a fcientific dif- 
cuffion.. 

Fatting quality* JExamined in this 
light, whether we confider the degree of fat- 
nefs, or their natural propenfity to a ftate of 
fatnefs, even at an early age, the improved 
breed of Leicefterihire fheep appear with 
fuperior advantage. 

I have known an inftarice, (in the ordi- 
nary pra&ice of a minor breeder) o£ €k lamb- 
hogs' ' (yearling wedders,— barely a year old), 
being fold, in April (1786, a dear time) for 
27s** to l8s. a head; while the common run 
of ill bred things were not worth more than 
1 8 s. each* There has, I am told, and by 
indifputable authority, been an inftance of 
yearlings of the beft blood being foldi in 
Auguft (about a year and a half old), at 35 s* 
a head I and other inftances of their profit - 
ablenefs, to the grazier, will appear in the 

MINUTES. 

The grazier's objeft, undoubtedly, is to 
get flieep that will fat, quickly: for even fup- 
pofing them to eat more food, than fheep 
which fat more flowly, there is a material 

Voju. L A a advantage 
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advantage accruing from their reaching trtar «* 
ket, a fortnight or three weeks fooner, than 
other 4heep: grafs mutton, for inftance, bears 
a better price, at its firft coming in, thaft i* 
does a few weeks afterward * when a glut 
feldom fails of being poured into Market* 
So far, however, from thefc fhedpconffiiming 
more food than others, it feems ppobabk at 
leaft, that fheep which are, in their nature* 
difpofed to a ftate of fatnefs, become market- 
able, at a (mailer cxpefcde of food, than 
fheep which are, naturally, of a leaner con~ ( 
ftkution. 

This is among the firft of the many thing* 
defirable, that remain to be preved. Some 
attempts have been made, in this diftricfk 
But experiments, of a complex nature, re- 
quire a degree ef leifure, a- minutenefs of 
attention, a fund of patience and perfeve- 
ranee, and* above all, a . habit of expe- 
rimenting, that few men of bufinefc 
poflefs. 

The degree offatnefs y to which the iAdivi^ 
duals ef this breed are capable of being 
raifed, w31, I am afraid, appear incredi- 
ble, to thofe who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of being convinced, by their own 

observation. 
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bbfervation. I have feen* wedders, of only 
u two fhear" (two to three years old) Co 
loaded with fat, as to be fcarfcely able to run; 
and whofe fat lay fo much without the bone* 
that it feemed ready to he fhook from the 
fibs, on the fmalleft agitation. 

It is common for 1 the fheep of this breed 
to nave fuch a projection of fat, upon \ the 
Hbs> immediately behind the fhoulder, that 
it may be eafily gathered up in the. hand, 
as the flank t>f a fat bullock; Ilence it has 
gained* in technical language* the riam6 
bf the foreflankj a point which a modern 
breeder never fails to touch, in judging of the 
quality of this breed of fheep. 

What is/ perhaps, ftill more extraordinary, 
it ifc not rare for the rams* at leaft, of this 
breed to be cr crAcked on the back;* 4 
that is, to be cloven along the top of the 
chine* in the ihanner fat fheep generally are, 
upon the rump. This mark is cbnfidered as 
&n evidence of the beft blood* 

Extraordinary, however, a$ are thefe ap- 
pearances, while the animals are living, the 
fa£ts are ftill mofe ftriking after they are 
Jlaugbiered. At Litchfield, in February 1785, 
I faVv a fore quarter of mutton, fatted by 
A a 2 Mr. 
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Mr, Princep of Croxall, and which meafured 
upon the ribs four inches oifat! 

But this I faw far exceeded in the mutton 
whofe bone has been mentioned, and which, 
notwithftanding its extreme finenefs, was 
covered with about an inch of mufcular flefh, 
interlarded, and^w inches of fat ! 

Since then (1786) feveral fheep of this 
breed have laid fix inches of meat* on their 
ribs. 

It is obfervable, that in fheep of this ex- 
treme degree of fatnefs, the mufcular parts 
decreafe in thicknefs as the fatnefs increafes, 
and are fo intermingled with fat, as to give 
the whole a fatty appearance $ and this moft 
efpecially in aged fheep ; which,, as aged 
cattle, have more fat in proportion to lean, 
than younger carcafes. A loin of mutton of 
a fheep (ten fhear) of twentyfix pounds a 
quarter, weighed, when the fat was taken off, 
only two pounds and a half ! 

Thefe are certainly jnterefting fadts. But 
reflection aptly fuggefts . the queftion, to 
what ftomach can mutton like this be 
grateful? 

The anfwer held out is, " fat mutton is 
the poor man's mutton; it goes farther than 

lean j 
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lean; and has, of courfe, a fmaller propor- 
tion of bone, thaA lean mutton, A poor 
man gives eightpence, a pound, for bacon, 
but only fivepence for fat mutton." 
' This femblance between fat mutton and 
bacon, is not altogether fanciful. When 
falted, and kept fome time in pickle, even the 
palate perceives a ftrbng refemblahce. The 
advocates for growing bacon on fheep's 
bones, inftead of producing it, as heretofore, 
upon thofe of fwine, will fay, that the art of 
preparing it has already been carried fo far, 
as to deceive the palates, even of connoifleurs 
in eating. If they can really fupply the 
markets with good bacon, at fourpence or 
fivepence a pound, their country will cer- 
tainly have fome reafon to thank them. But 
this by the way; 

It is alfo obfervable, in this place, that 
the breed of (heep under confideration, 
though they lay fo great a quantity of fat 
upon the bones, feldom, in the butcher's 
phrafe, " die. well:" while the Norfolk fheep, 
for inftance, as feldom " deceive the butcher."* 
This accounts, in fome meafure, for the pre- 
ference given to the latter, by the hatchers in 
Sjnithfield. Tallow is a kind of boon which, 
A a 3 if 
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jf not forthcoming* incur* a 4ifappoiptmen| 
the butcher cannot brook *. 

The J^eicefterfhire iheep, however^ appear 
tp me to poffefs a quality* which more than 
counterbalances that deficiency. They weigh 
above^ their appearance. They have, like- 
wife, lsfs offal (head fe$t and pelt), and* 
when fully fat, fropwtionabty tefs " infide," 
thin fljeep in general, When highly finithed, 
they appear zis'a fplid Jump of flefh* Thqugh 
fmall (a the eye, they will weigh thirty, qt; 
perhaps, forty pounds, a quarter* Their flefli 
is, in reality, firmer than tha£ of fheep which 
collet o.r lay up their fat within, while their 
mufcles and their adipoii^jnepihrwe? are l e & 
porous an4 fpungey, _ . , 

On, the whole, we may* venture, to. &yv 
that, in refpedt to carcase,, viewed in th$ 
aggregate, the *N e w Lex ce 8 t.e r s h i r e fbeep 
have a decided preference, tp mp# f if not 
jtll, other breeds j ?tn4 ttpt tjpe : ? jlj « c wl% 

. * With rdpeft to t AtLQ w, hosrcyejy muck depends 
en the aqe> at which the animal i$ butchered* much, aJf^ 
pn breed. T^us, were the new Leicefterfliire (beep to 
J)e kept on, to three years old, their produce of tallow 
would he encreafed : and the Norfolk breed, though moftly 
butchered at two yfa*s old, are jemarkahle (or their produce 
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OF IMPROVEMENT &* this far % well 

founded. 

W«o&. Viewing the coat, abftratffcdly 
from the carcafe, the Leicefterflhire fheep* 
compared with moft other longwooled fheep, 
appear to difadvafttagej aod the Leicefter- 
ihire breeders, perhaps, may tfeem liable to a 
degnsfc of cenfurcu Indeed, the Coat* through- 
out the improvement* appears to have been 
fet at nought ; the carcafe, afcxft* having 
.epgrofled the whole attention of the im- 
provers. - 
. But this is conformable with the general 
principle of improvement. Fle(h— human 
fiad~~& the obje<a the improvers have had< 
ui view; v and it is highly probable* that the 
more fuftenance there is expended on the 
wool, the lefs there will remain for the car* 
cafe 1 befide a heavy fleece being* at certain 
ieaibns, inconvenient* and not nnfrequently 
fetal* .to the flieep. 

Neverthelefa* it appears, evidently, that a 
deficiency in the coat has* more than any 
other eircumftance* Hurt this breed of fheep* 
in the eyes of the old graziers ; and has* 
beyond difputc* greatly retarded their adop* 
taon. 

Aa4 It 
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It is a circuipft^ncc fbmewhat extraordi- 
nary, however, and which, in juftice to the 
breed, ought to be made public, that the 
deficiency of coat, which has done them fa 
much injury, has fcarcely any other exiftence 
than in the arguments of their own advocates ! 
who abfurdly affed: to prize them, for a po- 
verty of wool : holding out, in the wildnefs 
of argument ', that a breed of flieep without 
wool would be the moft defirable ! No won- 
der thsLtJutb arguments fhould produce in the 
minds of men, who know the value of a 
fleece of wool, and who, perhaps, have only 
feen the fheep in argument, . fhould conceive 
unfavorable ideas of them, and confider the 
ftir that has been made about them, as a vi- 
ilonary flight, which is above their compre-. 
henfion, 

I mention thefe ridiculous arguments, the* 
rather, and with greater freedom, as 1 they not 
only retard the progrefs of .this improvement, 
but militate againft its leading principle ; 
that of laying weight on the moft valuable 
parts: for fuppofingan.increafe of wool in- 
curs, neeeflarily, a decreafe of carcafe ; yet, 
furely, wool at eightpence 3 pound (the me- 
dium price it has now been at, fojne years) 

is 
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is more valuable, to the grazier, than mut- 
ton at fourpence. 

The fatt is, this breed of fheep, when/fcwr 
and examined, are not greatly . deficient in 
wool. The wedders generally run about 
four to the tod (of' 28 lb.); the ewes about 
four and a half; the fleeces, of the former, 
weighing fix to eight, of the latter, five to* 
feven pounds each. 

Indeed, their cooler advocates argue, and 
with fome fhow of reafon on their fide, that 
they not only produce more mutton, but 
more wool, by the acre, than any other breed 
of fheep. 

This however remains, with the other de- 
fiderata relating to liveftocky to be proved, 
by a feries of accurate experiments. 

General Observations on Shee?, as 
a Species of domestic Animals. 

From this comparative view, it evidently 
appears, that the modern breed, of Leicef. 
terfhire, are a valuable variety of longwboled 
flieep. 

In Carcase, they may be faid to be 
nearly perfect * : Superior, at leali, to any 

other 

* Viewing this is a diftinS breed, the dlfproportionate 
* weight of the forequarters appears, to me, an imperfe£Han. 

But 
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other breed of longwooled flieep I bare 
feen. 

In wool, however, they fall (hort, I be- 
lieve, of every other longwooled brsed ; 
owing principally, it would feem, to a JfyLfe 
principle of improvement. 

Neverthelefs, taking them as they are, at 
prefent, they are, to the grazier 3 profefiionally 
find diftin&ly confidered, a very profitable 
breed of fbeep. 

It now remains to place them among the. 
other breeRs of fbeep in the iflahd, and con- 
fider the whole, coftetfively, aa a fpecies of 
domeftic animals. 

.The pfe and value of the carcase, as a 
fpepes of animal food* being obvious, we 
proqee4 to examine the ufe§ and value of the 

YfOOL, 

In the warmer climates, favages go naked, 
^nd civilized focieties may difpenfe with ve* 
getable coverings. Flax and cotton may 
fcreen the body from the fun, and give it* 
p^cafionally, the rec^uifite degree of warmthu 

But; 

But? considering the prefeat form of thefe fttep, as being 
<^p$ble Gf correcting the imperfe&ions of almoft every 
other breed of longwooled flieep, it migbtg io figurative, 
^engu^ge* b^ faid tQ. b$ more \han perjifa 
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But in more ffigid climes, the natural na^ 
kedpefs of the humin body requires a warmer 
covering : animal productions are in a degree 
neceflary. In the favage ftate, the entire 
ikins of animals are transferred from brute* 
to the human body. But, in a ftate of civil 
fociety and cultivation, the native animals 
are no longer adequate to the fupply. U 
has, therefore, been found requifite, to fUw 
jnefticate an animal, for the purpofe of fws 
pifhing^a fubftitute. 

In the choice of this animal, th£r$ appear* 
to have been no alternative. Indeed,, when 
we coiifidejr the natur4 defen<?elefsnefs of, thf 
flieep, among other animals,, in a ftate of na- 
ture, human vanity is ready to fuggeft, that 
it was forced for the benign purpofe of fur-* 
niihing mankind, in a ftate of civil fociety, 
and in a fifuation of inejeiijency, with co-» 
vering^ of which they aj;e naturally deftitute. 
The quantity arid quality of their fur, ancj 
the circunpftfusice of its being eafily col- 
lected, year after year, renders it, indifputa- 
bly, in the prefent ftate of fociety, and in 
the cljimature of this ifland, the moft va- 
luable of animal productions. There are 
jnany animals capable of affording us food, 

equally 
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equally wholefome ; but no one, in nature, 
able to furnifh us with clothing, equally 
comfortable. 

Hence, even as a fource of happinefs to 
individuals, the coat of the fheep is an objed 
of attention. But when we view it, at the 
fame time, as the encourager of induftry, and 
the main fupport of commerce, it becomes, 
in this country, an objeft of ftill higher im- 
portance. 

This nation, in particular, might be happy 
within itfelf, and refpedtable among other 
nations, without the carcafp, but not without 
the coat ; which is well known to be the 
grand bafis of our commercial, if not our. 
political confequence. Befide, it is an in- 
digenous produce of the : ifland, which can 
always be had at will, and is not, like many 
other materials of manufa&ure, liable to the 
fate of conqueft, or dependant on thofe who 
fhall hold the empire of the fea. 

Therefore, as an object of national 
attention, the coat of the fheep is of the 
fir ft importance ; and every wilful attempt to 
fupplarit or debafe it, is an aft of treafon 
againft the ftate. 

Extending 
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Extending this enlarged view, of the ufe- 
ful purpofes of fheep, to the feveral branches 
of rural economy, a third valuable pro* 
perty appears. Sheep, viewed collettively, 
befide affording food and covering to the hu- 
man body, are applicable to the valuable 
purpofe of meliorating the soil. And 
a fourth is equally evident. Sheep, if pro- 
perly chofen, render produ&ive a clafs of 
country, which makes no inconsiderable part 
of the furface of this ifland; and which, 
without them, would, while it remains in 
its prefent ftate, lie entirely wafte to the 
community. The defcriptipn of country 
.here meant is heathy mountain. 

In this general view of the intentions 
for which fheep are propagated in this ifland, 
t\it form and difpojition become entitled to no 
inconfiderable fhare of attention. 

To the mere grazier, it is true, it mat- 
ters not how fhort the legs, how compaft 
the cardafe, or how fluggiih the difpofition ; 
provided his fheep will travel to market : 
quietnefs is, to him, a delirable quality. It 
is immaterial to him, whether the face be 
black or- white, whether the head has 
horns or knots, whether the wool and the 

legs 
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legs be fhort or long* or whether the boned 

lie in this or that form,-^any farther than as 

fuch points are charafteriftic, tir not, of a 

profitable animal, to him. The fhambles 

muft determine the value of the earcafe, and 

the woolfof ter's warehoufe the quality of the 

coat. The butcher and woolftapler, jointly* 

.are the itien whom the grazier has to look 

Up to ; and that fheep which will fat the 

fobneft, t on a given quantity of food> ana 

whofe cafcafe and wool> jointly, Will fetch 

the moft money when the animal is fat, is 

the mofLprofit&ble fheep to the grazier 5 no 

matter as to fize or form, the length or 

lightnefs of wool, or the color or length oP 

leg. Thefe, to a mere grazier, in a well 

foiled inclofed country, afe not oBje&s of 

attention ; provided a difpofition to wildfrefs, 

and a defire for rambling, are hot thereby 

encouraged*. - , 

But 

* It has been observed, aforegoing, t&at the legs df the 
improved breed have been coniiderably lengthened, fince 
their firft ftage of improvement; and with goad effect: 
they are now better nurfes, and better able to travel to 
market, than they were before. But it appears to me that 
fhe improvement, in this refpeiSr^ has reached the degree 
of perfection* and, perhaps in fome individuals, has* al* 
ready overtopped it : I have feeri ftrong fymptoms otwild* 
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fifclt, tO d MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD, Z&ivitf 

is an eflential property of his flock. There 
are many thoufand Acres of heathy moun- 
tains, on which the. breed of (beep under 
notice could not exift. The feme beds of 
heath, which affgrd the deerlike inhabitants 
of thofe wilds a principal part of their fufte- 
hance, would /mother a fhortlegged *long- 
Wooled fheep. A furze cover, or a thicket 
of thorns and briars, would be, for this, as 
eligible a pafture. 

For the arable farmer, who* keeps 
fheep for the purjfcfe of the fold, the 
longwooled breeds are equally Improper* 
He, likewife, wants an aftive, cleanlimbed, 
longlegged, fhortwooled fheep, that can 
•travel, in all feafpns, without fatigue. In 
open barren countries, where (heep have half 
-a mile, or perhaps a mile, to go to fold ; and, 
When they return to their walk, have a great 
fpace of ground to go over, before their 
hunger be fatisfied, remaining upon their 
legs ftlmoft the day through, fhortlegged 

long- 
'Sfifiin tbifchtfeed: a property of (heep, adapted fofety to 
die grazier, which is among the firfl: of bad properties tt> 
b)e avoided : and domeftic animals, in general, appear to be 
in a confiderable degree wild, or cadifh, according to their 
felpe&ive powers of flight. 
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longwooled (beep are ufelefs in this intenttori* 
N I tried them in Norfolk, on a clean fandy 

foil, with a good walk, and an eafy drift. 
They funk under what heath fbeep would x 
have got fat upon ; and on which the larger 
breed of Norfolk throve, as ftore iheep. 

It is, however, held out by the advocates 
of this breed, that they are, now, fince their 
legs have been lengthened, calculated for the 
fold j having been proved in this purpofe* 

It is readily granted, that, for a few weeks* 
or a few months of fine weather, immediately 
after they have been ihorn, tliey may be welj 
enough adapted to folding* But, whoever, 
has feen " longwooled Jheep" (no matter as to 
any nice diftindtion of forts) waddling to and 
from the fold, in anyother feafon, with loads 
M" pf mud and water hanging to them, equal 

perhaps to twice the weight of their natural 
coats, would never think of fpoiling a va- 
luable fpecies of grafsland fheep, under an 
idea fo truly vifionary ; while we have other 
breeds, I mean, which are, already, adapted 
to the purpofe. 

Neverthelefs, it is much to be feared, that 
their legs have been lengthened, and their 
coats fhortened, under the extravagant idea 

of 
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f>f tendering them fit for all the purpofes of 
Rural Ecpnomy, thereby qualifying them to 
fill every, ufeful purpofe of iheep* in order 
that they may become the fote breed of the 
Hkoid! 1J_ \ 

Viewing fhpep, gefterally* and ifi their 
vinous capacities and intentions* as well. 
National as economical, it appears de-» 
foonftfably* thdt, of the numerous breeds 
and varieties, at prefent in this ifknd* ibmq 
tbrie, four, or fvt DISTINCT BRE£D3 
are, iadifputably, -and indifpenfably, neceffary 
to its prefent ftate of profperity* 

A very longwooled fheep, as the Lincoln- 
ihire*, or the old Teefwater, for the richeft 
of found grafs lands j and for the fineft 
Worfted manufa&ures* 

A fecond* ks the new Leic*fterfhire* for 
lefs fertile grafs land, as well as for rich in- 
ck>fed arable lands; on which the fold is not 
Ufed ; and for the eoarfer worfleds, ftockings, 
bays, coarfa cloths, blankets, carpets, &e* 

A third, a piiddlewooled breed, as thtf 
Wiltshire, the Norfolk, or the Southdown 
(of Suffer), dr the three, for <well foiled 

Vol. I. B b . arable 

* I fpeak of tht qM Lincolnshire : the new. variety,! 
underftand, are equally wdj, at ftiii tetter, wqahd.. 
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arable lands, on which folding is pra&ifedj 
and for cl6ths of the middle qualities *. 

A fourth, a finewooled fort, as the Rye-* 
land, for the fineft cloths^. • 

And a fifth, as the Shropfhire, or a ftill 
more hardy race, for heathy mountain. 
- This' general view, of the ufeful purposes 
to which fheep are applicable, in this ifland, 
has not been taken with the intention of 
depreciating the breed uftdetf consideration * 
but with the defign of placing them in their 
true light, and of afligning them th$ir proper 
foil and fituation, 

• Nor can it be publiflied with a view to 
cettfure the fpirited improvers of this breed, 
while the refult of it rcfle&s on diem fo much 
credit : they have evidently raifed into exig- 
ence a breed ^of (heep, which is peculiarly 
well adapted to their own foil and fituation ; 
and, in doing this, have infinite merit ; is 

having 

* By cloths of the middle qualities, I mean nar- 
row ch>ths v , of three or four, to broad cloths, of twelve or 
fourteen, fbilling* a yard : a latitude, of quality which no 
0u pf the, tV^ br^fds, here j^rticujarifced, can, I believe, 
gjl up; the tbrety or other breeds, equally various in the 
Qualities of their wools, Wing requifite to the prefent ftate 
•f «che woellen manufactory of this HkfncL 
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having a&ed on the grand bafis of all rural 
improvements. And although I have al- 
ready exprefled myfelf generally, on this 
fubje&, I think it proper to repeat, in this 
place, that, for grafs lands of a middle quality, 
as well as for arable lands where the fold is 
not in ufe>— a description of country which 
includes a large proportion of the valuable 
lands of the ifland, — the modern breed of 
Leieefterftiire fheep may, without undue 
praise* be faid to be near perfection ; and that 
fo long as a full demand for the jpecks of wool 
they produce continues, fo long they, in their 
nature, miift be, to the grazier, a very pro- 
fitable breed of fheep : and further* that, fo 
long as any other breed of longwooled fheep 
remain, with thin chines and loofe mutton, 
fo long they muft be, to the breeder, a ftill 
more profitable fpe'cies of liveftpck. 

II. BREEDING. To give a compre- 
henfive idea of this fubjeft* the m^les and the 
females muft pafs fepajrately ijj review. 
. Rams. In the practice of the Midland 
Diftrift, at large, the management, refpefting 
rajns, is firmer to th^t f pf other parts of the 
ifland; the breeders rearing or pur chafing 
them. * 

B b 2 It 
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It is obfervable, however, that the adyo* 
.cates of the old breeds, though they will not 
adopt the modern ftock, have fallen, in fome 
degree, into the modern practice of letting by 
tbefeafon. 

Mr. Palfrey (mentioned above) lets a 
confiderable number of the Warwickshire * ; 
and Mr* Frizby a ftill greater number of 
\the old Lekefterfliire : both of them, how- 
ever, at low prices, comparatively with thofe 
given for the modern breed, of' which, 
chiefly, I {hall fpeak under this head +. 

/The rams of the modern breed are 
jpever fold; but are paffed from breeder to 
breeder ? by tbefeafon, only. . 
. For die purppfe qf promoting this inter- 
courfe, each principal breeder has his show 

of 

• Moftty, however, tin&ured, at prefent, with the net^ 
Leiceftcrfhire Hoock 

f Mr. Frizby is (aid to let not lefs than * fourfcore" 
rams, annually, at the price, one with another, of five 
.guineas a .ram. . At Waltham fair, in September 1789, 
Mr. F. had a fhow — (a feu; to Jiijnfelf) — confiding of 
about an hundred rams, of different ages. And every year, 
It feems, (he principal part of his ram* are let at that fair. 
Thus,- for nine or ten months keep of a hundred rams', and 
keeping open houfe one day, he is making fome bundraU 
^year; , / 
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of rams; commencing, by common con- 
fent, the 8th of June; and Iafting until 
Michaelmas, or'uhtil the feafon of letting be 
paft. '■ ■ ' ' 

During a few weeks, after the mows com- 
mence, every rambreeder may be feid to keep 
open houfe. Breeders and others, from all 
quarters of the kingdom, a^well as the pro- 
moters of the breed who refide in the neigh- 
bourhood, attend thefe mows; going, in 
parties, from one to another : fome to take ; 
others to Tee and ^Fs their judgements. 

Thefe! : private' exhibitions clofe with a 
public show, at Leicefter, the tenth of 
O&ofeer ; when rams of every defcription, 
but moftly an inferior fort of the Improved 
breed, are *oHe<Sea j? being brought m wag- 
gons ; -many of them from a- cbnfiderable 
diftance; fome to btjbtd: "but chiefly' ta bc/et. 

This mow has been held, I believe, time 
immemorial ; not,- however, for the purpofe 
of 'letting ; but for tfiat of/ak. *'■ 

The LETTING OF RAMS, BY THE SEASON, 

hwjo^^lun^r^yid, bee* * lattice. & 

■■ .-»* .<9Ab^v*-. ,:•..: .-. Thc 

..*• W*e$er,#e Itvwg y( ^ i«,.pr «<nM,'.an-ahcient 
praSiw, in En§!and, the bufijiej& of JtjlfrMfm* t*. 

probably, 
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TheoRKH^intheMiDXAND District, 
may he traced*— to a ram let, hj Mr. Bake-, 
well, at Leicefter fair, about forty years 
ago, at the low price of fixteen {hillings *. 
, Humble, however, as was this beginning, 
it proved to.be the firft ftone of the foun- 
dation of a department of rural bufinefs, that 
has already rifen to an aftonifhiag height! 
and mayyibr fome length of time, continue 
to bring in , a copious fptirce of -wealth to 
the country* " - 

The method of conducing thi$ novej 
branch Qf rgral bufipefs will require to b$ 
detailed* 

In the MANAGEMENT OF RAMS* 
Jc^pt fpr thepurpofe of letting by ths feafoni 
the following particulars require attention ; ' 

The fhoice, &<?. of ram lapabs,-. 

Making up rams for fl|owing ? 

Method of fhowing. 

The points of ram*. 

Method of letting ; 

•:".. . The" 

*, 

prcfoiltofc of long ifefcdihgV fit Whehcfc 1ht Jurnimi of 
Tubman ? a provincial appellation, at ^efcnt^ncdmmo^ 

Ufe for RAM?REEpER,Or I}£AifcR IK RAMS. 

* Mr. B. letting tw6 more, Art famt dty> it feVtentceq 
IbilKflgs mi fijfpcnce each, " 
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TKe conditions of letting. 
The prices given* ; 
Treatment after letting. 
Sending them out. 
Method of ufing diem. 
< *J£xpe£ed treatment while oat. 
1 Treatment after their return. r / 

The principal r^mfcrecHcrs iave, annually, 
twenty, thirty, or perhaps forty R am l ambs j 
caftratioQ being feldom applied, in thfe firft 
jnftaacp, to the produce of a valuable ram. 

Fofr ia the choice. a£ thefe lambs, they 
are' led jhpre by blood, or parentage, than 
by form j^ion, which, gt an e^rly age^ little 
ilependeaace cap be placed. 

Their; treatment; fronj.the time they 

are weaned, in July or Aug\ift r uatil &e time 
of fhearjng, $hs firft yyeek in Junf , confifts 
in giving them every indulgence of keep j 
4n or^ej: to pufh thepiibnyard for the fhow : 
it being the common pra&ice to let, fuch as 
are fit to. be let, the firft feafon $ while they 
are yet yearlings— prpvincydly " fharhogs." 

Their firft paftpre^^fter we?ning, is r pretty 

generally, I belieye, plover that has been 

mown ^rly,, and has. got a fecond time into 

head ; th? h?ads of clover being spnfidered 

. • B b 4 as 
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as a moft forcing food of ihecp. After this 
goes off, turnepSj cabbages, coif wort, with 
hay, and, report ifitys, with corn* /But the 
ufe of this the breedersyfodra/^deny ; though, 
colIeStively, they may Ije liable to the charge. 

This, being as it may, Something con- 
fiderable depends oil the a*t of making 
pp,-*fi0t lambs only, but rams of all agee. 
Fat, like charity, co\rersa n>uhitude!of faults* 
and, befide, is the bell: evidence, their owners 
can produce, trfihchfattmg qua&ty,T->>ihs:ir 
natural pnopenfity to affcate of fatnofi :, while, 
in, the fatnefs of the fharhQgs, is feen their 
degree of infclination-to fit, it. zntarfyagt* 

Fatting quality b»n^; thi one thing nepdi- 
fm, itf grazing ftpek^ and being 1 found, in 
fbhie fcorifMerable de'grefe atleaft, td %e here- 
ditary; —the -fatteft'rams' are of cdurfe' the 
' x befti[ 'though' other attachments, weH or ill 
placed,- as to form, OT : fdJhiondblepobtts; Will 
pethapsr iiave equal br greater wrighfc 4n the 
-minds of feme men : even in this fcnfighteafed 
age iand diftri<ft. ■"■'■' [" ■ i v^ 

y The fKearKngs which'Ttfill not #&k& up, 
1 fufficiferftlyi as to foProatid &tnefs$ ^rte^ither 

* kept obi to another year; to givetiiefrft v £ &ir 

• change, orafe eaftrated, w butch*&di while 
logs, ■! K ' : - Sjhow- 
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Showing. Thefhows of the principal 
breeders confift, by common confent^ of forty 
nunc each $ moftly from one to five years 
old ; they being feldosn found efficient, after 
that age : Tome, however/ will continue iq 
vigour to the fixth or feventh year *. - 

During the fhow, they are moftly kept in 
fntall inclofures, of two, three, or four acres; 
with three, four, ot more rams in each j ap* 
wording to their ages, and the advancement 
&f the &a£6h t : ';":;. - 

J» a cornej?,* or 6ther convenient part of 
each paddock, a fmall pen, made with 
hurdles, is placed 1 for the purpofe of hand- 
ling them; * Intq thefe pens tfaey go, through 
ciiftom, as:tra#ably, as- worked oxeh to their 
#alls, Indeed, the old rams, irom the to- 



, : * £verj at ^feages, hQ\veypr>,tbe <Jecay of YJgour>|* not 
natural \h\xx. is brought on, prematurely, by the; ugnatura} 
Hate of fethds in which they afe kept, and of which a 
rftriety of t&feaftsy -as well* as a general unwieldmefe of 
ftarae, are;in*ev!taWe conferences*; : . Fem4e y &eep arc 
fouiid to be prolific tp; a greater ^ge, . v . 

It is obfervable, however, that the females, as well as th* 
males, of the breed- under notice, enter the ftage of decay, 
fooner than thbfeof- other ' breeds. -This circijmftahce is 
.accounted for, in ^heir entering the ftage of fatnefc, (boner 
than other fheep. 
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tvieldincfs of their frame, &nd the load of 
fat they have to carry, at this feafon, as well 
^s from habit, will fufier themfplves to bo 
handled abroad : and even appear to take a 
pleafure in the refpe<t which they }mlvq 
ihown thegi, 

Of late, a nap method ofjhowing has been 
ftruck out, by the leading breeder, and 
adopted by one 9 at leaft, of his .followers. In- 
ftead of Showing them* abroad, and driving 
three or four of them up together, into a 
pen, they are (hut up in hoveU, and; brought 
put, feparately j being never feen together. 

Among accurate judges, • this mode of 

\ Showing may be well enough $ but, to thofe 

who have hacj lefs experience, it gives of* 

fence ; as it deprives them of their beft guide, 

comparifon ; and I <un fee no feir adv^ntag? 

; accruing from it to the letter, 

The defirable points of a ram are thof<? 
yrhich have been already enumerated. ( Put 
tfop choice of the hirer \% detenpijied, in fpme 
ineafure, by the intention for which he is 
^bout to hire ; as whether it be that of geU 
ting madders., or mere grazing ftock j or rams* 
for the purpofe of Jetting, Hence the gra* 
■ ■ zitry 
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ftier, and the ramireeder, choofe different 
fheep*. 

The chara&eriftic difference between what 
is termed a " r amgetter/' and a " wep- 
der getter" or a " good grazier's flieep," 
is that of the. former being everywhere 
cleaner, finer: the head'fmall, the bone and 
offal light, the Jlefh good, and the form bcau- 
fiful. The pere grazier likes a ram no 
worfe, for having a flrength of frame, and is 
kfs fcrupulous about his form, than ,th« 
rambreeder,. whofe great objeft is finenefs : 
nis ewes, and the natural tendency of the 
breed, fejre to give his offspring fize and 
fubftance *j-. 

Letting. A novel circumftance has 

Jike wife taken pkee, lately, in the bufinefs 

of letting. The long eftabiifhed puftom of 

fitting a price is exploded j at leaft, by Mr, 

Bakewell 

* There is, however, one general guide, common te 
them both, and to whi^hthp judicious part of both pay feme 
attention i namely, the imperfections of their ewes. Iq 
"whatever quality or point they are moft deficient, a ram 
poffeflihg that particular quality or point, ought certainly 
fq be chpfen. 

; f Some, however, fct afide this diftindionj and, if 
fkerfc be no poflibHity of breeding grazing ftock too fine, 
$ey are undoubtedly right. 
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Bakewell and one of his difciple* ; whofe 
cuftomers are now left to make their own 
valuations, and — bid what they pleafe. 

This, as well as fhowing them feparately, 
gives great offence -, efpecially to ftrangers ; 
who cannot brook the idea of being 4€ both 
fctryers and fellers/* 

*The letter, however, has more than one 
advdiitalge, in referving the price .(provided 
he do ■ not thereby drive away his cus- 
todiers): he is, in : effedt, letting to the beft 
bidder. Befide, he is, through* this mean, 
eii4bled to regulate his prices to bis cufiomers\ 
Without giving any of them pointed offence; 

The principal breeders are, . ift the nature 
6f ' their bufinefs, competitors ; and it is nq 
mbre than commpn good policy, in the 
leader at leaft, to advance himfelf, and keep 
-back thofe who prefs upon him clofeft. It 
is therefore good management, in him, to let 
4 fuperior ram to an inferior breeds* whofe 
-ewes^re yet of bafe blood, at a lower |*rice* 
*han t6 one who is farther advanced,' atf& 
wko& ewes, perhaps^ are nearly equal to his 
own : for, if the hirer may not thereby b? 
#bJ&„to get the lead from him, he may run 
^.wayr jywth part of -the beft prices ; and th$ 

only 
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only line, the leader has to tread, is, either 
to refufe him, or to make him pay ki the 
firft inftance. And, again, — fometimes two 
or three capital breeders will join, in th* 
hiring of one fuperior ram; and, in this 
cafe, the blobd being more widely difperfed, 
the price ought to be, and always is ad* 
yanced, in proportion to the number of 
.partners. 

Hence, in the leader > a refervation of price 
may be allowable; efpecially in the letting 

of firftrate rams. 

Conditions of letting. Notwiths- 
tanding the number of years the letting of 
rams has now been in ufe, and the extraor- 
dinary height to which the prices have rifen f 
the tranfa&ion does not appear to have re- 
ceived, yet, any fettled form ; nor to . have 
"been rendered legally binding, by any written 
articles, or conditions of letting ; much being 
ftill left to the hanor of the parties. 

It is, however, generally underftood, that 
the price agreed upon fliall not be paid, un- 
lefs the ram in contract, " or another as good," 
impregnate the ftipulated number of ewes. 
If, through accident or inability, part only 
be impregnated, a proportional part of the 

price 
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price is abated. If be die white at ride, thtf 
loft falls on the letter, whether his death 
happen through accident or negledt : no cafe f 
I Underftand, having yet been othfcrwife de* 
termined* 

It is likewife understood, that the hirer 
(hall not fuffer him to fefve any other than 
his own ewes : and* of thefe, np more than a 
fiipulafed number, which is proportioned tQ 
the age or ability of the ram, and the mode 
of ufing him. And further, that if a grazier 
hire a valuable ram* at a weddergetter s price, 
(which is tfot unufual at the wane of a feafon, 
when valuable rams happen to be unlet) it 
is undefftood — or rather agreed—that he 
fhall not fear rams from him: a condition 
which may frequently be advantageous to 
both parties. The letter pockets five or ten 
guineas, which otherwife he might not have 
had; and the hirer, by fuffering himfelf 
to be " tied down" as it is termed, gets a 
greater improvement in his ftock, than 
otherwife he could have got,, for the fame 
money* 

The time of paying the money is, I un- 
clerftand, unfixed : feldom, I believe, untH 
after the ewes have brought proofs- of the 
ram-s efficiency. 

The 
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The pkices for rams, bV Thfe season* 
From the firft letting (fee page 374*) to the 
year 1780, the prices kept gradually riling, 
from fixteen /killings to a guinea ; and from 
one guinea to ten. In 1780, Mr. Bakewell 
let feveral at ten guineas^ each; and, — what is 
rather inexplicable, — «- Mr. Parkinson of 
Quarndon, let one, the fame year, for twenty- 
few guineas : a price which then ^ftonifhed 
the whole country *. 

From that time, to 1786, Mr. Bakewell's 
ftock rofe rapidly, from ten to a hundred 
.guineas ; and, that yfear, he let two thirds of 
one ram (referving one third of die ufual 
number of ewes to himfelf) to two principal 
breeders, for a huodred guineas each; the 
entire fervices of the ram being rated at three 
hundred guineas I Mr . Bakewell t making that 
year> by letting twenty rams only, more than 
a thousand pounds ! ! 

Since that time, the prices have been ftill 
rifing. Four hundred guineas have been re- 
peatedly 

* This ram was of the Diflaley blood : but, though he 
Was let at this fu peri or price, and to a man of fuperior 
judgement, he did not long preferve the lead. Mr. Bake- 
well has been the greateft gainer by the circumftance j by 
which, in mnth probability, he has profited fomethoufand 
pounds. 
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peatedly given* 4 Mr. Bakcwclli this y€&r* 
(1789) makes* I undef&and, twelve hundred 
guineas* by three rams (brothers, I believe), 
two thoufand of fcvert, and, of his whole 
letting* full thrtte thoufand guineas I! ! f 

Befide this extraordinary futfc made by 
Mr. Bakewcll, there are fix or feven other 
breeders, who make from five hundred to a 
thoufand guineas each* The whole amount 
of monies produced this year, in the Mid* 
land Counties, by letting rams of the modern 
breed, for one feafon only, is estimated, by 
thofe who are adequate to the fubjeft, at the 
almoft . incredible iiim of te» thousand 
Pounds* 

It is', I know, a popular idea ; efpecially 
5 of thofe who, living at a diftance, have only 

* l heard of thefe extraordinary things, without 

having an opportunity of coming atyjfy£$ ; 
that the extravagant prices, which are. talked 
of> are merely nominal > the principal part of 
j the money being returned; the aftual prices 

given, 

* Not, however, by individual breeders: three hundred 
have been given by an individual. 

f Mr. B. now lets nothing under twenty guineas : a 
well judged regulation, which will probably" be bfneficiai 
both to himielf ami his cuftotners* 
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given, being fmall> in proportion to thofe 
held out* • - " ' • 

This, however, is, I believe^ and an the 
beft -authority, an erroneous idea. At the 
firft fetting out of the high prieesi there 
might be fome tranfadtions of that nature j 
but, tf they ever exifted, they have ceafed 
long ago* Mr. Bakewell, at prefent, has 
the name, at leaft, df being parfimoaious, 
evefc to the fhepfrerds of the flocks on which 
his fatos tire employed. His higheft pre* 
fent, I underftand, is five fluffing?; if the 
price be under' fifty guineas, only half a 
irotvhv " .' -* 

Tfetf enormoufnefs of thefe, prices ftiay be 
gfcpkirifcd on-othet grounds. 

Tfa Mgh prices are not given; by gra- 
Zi£&iy £ot thepurpofe of getting wedders, 
as grazing ftock* bat by rambreeders, 
for the purpofe of getting rams, to be let 
to graziers: the higfcefl being given by the 

pftiNCfPAL BREEDS R^, OTliy ; «*t for thtS 

put^ofe of getting rams, io bfc let t to graziers, 
a^WfiDijtRCETTEMs /but for that of getting 
rates, to fee let out again, to inferior tupmen, 
W 1 ram6etters, : * 

Vol. I. C c The 
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The grazier's prices run, even iio\fcr, from 
one to ten guineas. I have not heard of mOre 
than ten guineas being given, by a mere gra- 
zier, for a; ram, for ihefole purpofe of getting 
grazing ftock : five or, fix guineas is the com- 
mon price* 

Suppofing he give, the higheft priee, ten 
guineas, and that the ram ferves a hundred 
ewes, or even gets a hundred lambs (jfome 
fingle fome double,) the expence of getting 
amounts to no more than two {hillings, a 
head; which is inconsiderable, compared 
with the difference, between a well and aa 
ill grazing iheep : between a iheep that will 
get as fat, at two years old, as another will, at 
three : or, in other words, which will, at 
two* years* and a half old, fetch ten or fifteen 
{hillings more than his comrades, of another 
breed, but of the fame natural fize, and going 
in the fame pafture*. 

The middle prices,— as thofe from twenty 
to fifty guineas,*— are, under prefent circum- 
fiances, equally reconcileable to common 
fcrife. If <a breeder, who gives fifty guinea?, 
fear ten tolerable rams, fit for the grazier's 
ufe, and let them at five guineas each, he 

brings 
* See min. 30* 
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brings himfelf home, even the firft feafon 
of letting ; befide having the rams for another 
;*od another feafon ; and befide a general im- 
provement in his ftock. 

Thofe who give the higher prices,— -as 
one to two hundred guineas, — have* or ought 
to have, proper bafes to build upon— fuffi- 
cient ftocks of -well bred ewes: in which- 
cafe, they have a fair chance of producing ' 
ramgetters, worth — while the prefent fpirit 
of improvement l^its— tweijty to fifty gui- 
neas a feafon*. 

With refpeft to the very high prices, they 
are given by a few firftrate breeders, who are 
playing a high game — running a hard race— 
for the pride and profit of being leader, when 
Mr.BakewellAr/w/ 1 . A contention which may 
laft as long as Mr. Bake well j and be, at once, 
- an honor to his genius, and a reward of his . 
fervices. 

CC2 , TftEAJT- 

* There are inftances, though they are- not very -Com- 
mon, of the more valuable rams' being kept,- as ftiHtwis ; 
the owners taking in ewes to be ferved hy tjieiiw ••'Eta 
price by the erpth ten to fatty £px?eas aicflrp^, . f j % . 

It is lilcewife in pradice, efpecially on lettipg $e more 
valuable rams, for the letter to referve a ftipulated number 
of ewes .to himfelf; either ufing the ram before he hi' fttit 
•ut, or fending the ewes to the hirer's grounds* t 
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Treatment of' hams, after let- 
ting. The breeders of rams, as : well • afc- of 
bulls, find it jexpedient to reduce them* 
from the cumbrous ftate in which *hfcy arfc 
ihown, prtvioiifly to the feafon of employ- 
ment; the old mnis/ifl : parckttkr} • being 
frequently* returned upon thdir *hittd% noh- 
efficient- Henee, as they are let, they ar<$ 
transferred to private paftares, and moderate 
keep.; it bfeiflg a pretty general rule not to 
Jbcw t £tbh\i after he is kt, 

Sending out let rams.- The fefuat- 
time; of beginning to fend out, is the middle 
of September. The means of cmveydnce^-* 
c*niagw of two wheels* with fprings, or 
hwng ' ifl flings;; fomeof them being large 
enough to hold four rams, intkii*, they 
travel from twenty to thirty miles, a day; 
bfcihg fbmetimes feat* in this way, two or 
three hundred miles. 

The iSethod of-ttsing thefe rams has 
lately received a very great improvement. 

Jn#cad. of turning thf ram, loofe, among - 
the ew*8 r at larger a$ 'heretofore, and agree- 
ably to the'univ^erfal pra&ice of the iflanel,— 
he is I^epf apart, , in r b , fe.parate paddock or m 
fbq^l| : inclofure, with a. couple of ewes only>> 
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to make him reft quietly ; having the ewes 
of the flock brought to him, fingly; and 
leaping each, only once • - 

By this judicious and accurate regulation, 
a ram is enabled to impregnate near twice 
jhe number of ewes, he would 4q> if 
turned loofe among them $* especially a youn£ 
ram. . : 

; . In the old pra&ice, ftxty or eighty ewes 
were eftesemed the full number for a ram;- 
in the new, from a hundred to & hundred 
find twenty are allowed : feven fcore. have 
been fejryed by one ram in a feafon. 
~ The, expected treatment op a ram 
at £ ide, is merely that, of keeping himwoU* 
find free from diforders, fufFering him .to fexw 
no other than the hirer's own /ewes, and of 
thefe the limited number only, and to return 
him, "fafe, when. he has done ; generally, the 
beginning of December ; or, if the hirer has 
met him on the road (which is cuftomary), 
the latter^ in return, m^ets him on his journey 
hoirip. 

The AFTER TREATMENT \eonflfts ill, 

ftriving, by every devifable means, to reload 
Jiis carcafe, ajid make him fat and haiidfonae s 
fof {he epfuing fhow. 

£ c 3 £wes, 
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Ewes. The flze of breeding flocks, view- 
ing the diftrid: at large, is various. Some 
graziers, namely, men who breed for their 
owh grazing, keep five or fix hundred ewes. 
But thfe ewe flocks pf the rambreeder^s of 
the modern breed (of which, only, I fliall 
fpeak) run generally from one to two hun- 
dred. 

In the MANAGEMENT OF E^£ 
FLOCKS, there is no myftery, I believe; 
nor have I met with any thing extraordinary 
in it, or ftrikingly different from that of 
pther breeding flocks. The ipanagement of 
ewe flocks, however, being a fubjedt which 
J*a$ not yet entered fully into thefe regifters, 
it will be introduced with lingular propriety* 
in this place^ 

The fubje<ft divides, analytically, into 

The choice of ewes. 
• tfheir fuoimer treatment. 

The time of admitting the ram. 

Their winter treatment. 

Their attendance at lambing time. 

Their treatment after lambing. 

Weaning the lambs. 

Treatment of ewe lambf . 

Culling the aged ev^es. 
• ^" -"•-'/■'■ In 
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In the choice of ewes, the breeder is 
led by the fame criterions, as in the choice 
of rams. Breed is the firft objedfc of con- 
fideration. Excellency, in any fpecies or 
variety of liveftock, cannot be attained with 
any degree of certainty, let the male be ever 
fo excellent, unlefs the females employed, 
likewife inherit a large proportion of the 
genuine blood; be the fpecies or variety 
what it may. Hence, no prudent man ven- 
tures to give the higher prices, for the 
Difliky rams, unlefs his ewes ve deeply 
tipdhired with the Difhley blood. 

Next %o breed is flejh, fat, form, and wool* 

With ewes poflefled of thefe qualities, in 
any tolerable degree, and with a ram of the 
fame defcription, good WEDDERCETTEks, 
at leafti may be bred, with a degree of cer- 
tainty : and with thofe, in a higher degree, 
accompanied with a fuperior degree of neat-* 
nefs, eleannefs, finenefs, and with a ram of 
this defcription, ramgetters may. be rea- 
fonahly expe&ed, v 

Summer treatment 0? ewes- After 
the lambs are weaned, the ewes are kept ii» 
common feeding pieces, at moderate keep ; 
yrithout any alteration of pafti^e, preyioufly 
%q $fye;r taking the ran;, 

C?i The 
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Tfac >ufual TIME JOF ADMtfffTJN*a ;T:HE' 

ram is, as has been intimated, about new 
Michaelmas y fooher or later, according to 
circumftances. 

The winter treatment confifts in 
keeping them, well, on grafs, hay, turneps* 
# and cabbages : no difference^ . I underftand, 
being made in their Jkccp, previous to die 
tini of lambing. But fee Yorkshire, as 
above** : 
r. Withurefpeffe dtp .attention at lamb-? 
iyfi t^me, if anay \be taken for granted, 
that, where the lofs of a : fingle lamb may, 
ppffibiy; incur the loft 'qf a thbufand guineas, 
noattehdai&ce or attention h fpared^ 

Theewes <frf the 'modern breed,' however, > 
lamb with lefs difficulty^ I underftand, than 
thofe of uttoft other' breeds oflongwbokd 
fhccp^> the heads of the inodern breed * 
being :riiuch finer. Their fhpulders, I uh t 
denftajwt, are the mofl common caufe of pb- 
ftrQ&ion. _ . . ' . . ... 

Tfc$AT r 

t The alterations of kttpy that arc here intimated, may, 
hojyevcf , jbe lefs requifite^in the management of the flocks, 
now #)Qi£ immediately under notice, which are always -at 
full keep, than in that of more ordinary and lower kept 
flocks. 

t See Norfolk, min. 7.6. 
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. T.RJEAT?ylENT AFTER LAMBlNp, From 

tfeg timepfkmbing, to the time q£ weaning 
the lambs, the ewes are treated with every 
i»4plgence pf food : not moj-e on gccpunt of 
a general defire to puih the lambs forward, 
thatf pn that of the ewes of this breed being, 
generally, bad nurfes ; — deficient in miUt. 
. As the. modern breed of. Midland cattle 
** mn to beef/' its modern breed of iheep 
". run to my Won*" and from the fame cayfe:* 
a natural propenfity, of extraordinary ftrength, 
to a ftate of fathefs, I faw a ewe, in the 
flpek of a principal breedef, which, though 
fhe had, reared two lambs, was, in the be- 
ginning of Auguft, in a high ftate of fatnefs. 
The faft was, that, at weaning time, the 
letter end of July, this ewe was entirely flry, 
and hovp long fhe h%d been fo, was not then 
to be afcertained. 

This property of the modern breed is not 
held out a? a charge againft them : it is, on 
the contrary, a circumftance that appears, to 
my mincj, much in their favor. The ufe of 
the milk of ewes (in England at leaft) is 
merely that of rearing their lambs ; and is 
not, like that of cows, extended to the daiiy. 
If a ewe can keep her kimb, on milk* until 
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it qm keep itfelf, on herbage, fhe has, to a 
ftprc lamb at leaft, done/ her duty. More 
than will effeft this is fuperfluous,and fome- 
times inconvenient or dangerous $ and is, no 
doubt, a check to her thriving, 

Weaning. The time of weaning is the 
latter end of July, or the beginning of Auguft* 

Previous to the feparation, the lambs are t 
or ought to be, identified, by ear-marking, or 
otherwife * -, to guard againft accidents, and 
the imperfections of the memory. 

Jt is . true, an experienced and attentive 
{hepherd requires no other diftinguifhment, 
than their nstfuf al forms and. countenances ; 
which* from a continued attendance, become* 
as familiar to him, as the perfpns and laces 
of hi§ neighbours, There are fhepherds, 
not in this diftrift only but in others, who 
pre able to couple the ewes and lambs of theii* 
refpeitive flpcHs i drawing them from two 
feparate pens,, one containing the ewes, the 
other the lambs ; fcarcely miftaking a imgl§ 
countenance, g\# {he* ov^rfe^r pf ». plan- 

tation 

* For the Gre> the ea; \% generally marked : for the darn.^ 
^c.bre, or pitch, is ufed; making the ewe and her lamb^ 
previoufly to the weaning^ \n the $#ie part, or with thp 
(aa;e number, ox \et;ej* 
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tatibn knows every negro upon it, though 
they are in a manner naked ; and an officer, 
every foldier of his regiment, though their 
drefles are exaftly the fame* 

Treatment of the ewe lambs, Thq 
Female lambs, on being weaned, are put td 
good ketejs, but have not fuch high indulgence 
fhewn them as thp males; the prevailing 
pra&ice being ft) keep them from the ram, 
the firft autumn, 

£ulling the ewes. At weaning time, • 
or previoufly to the admifllon of fhe ram t 
the ewes are culled, to make room for the 
**thaves," or fhearlings,whofe fuperior blood 
and falhion entitlf them tp a place in the 
breeding flock. 

In the work of culling, the r ambrkeder 
?md the mere grazier go by fo^ewhat 
different guides. The graziers guide is 
principally age $ feldom giving his ewes the 
ram after they are four ihear. The ram? 
breeder, on the cpntrary, goes chiefly by 
merit : a ewe that has brought him % 'goo^t 
ram or two, is continued in the flock, fo long 
as fhe will breed : there are inftances of ewes 
having been prolific, to the tenth or twelfth 
year ; but, in general, the ewes, of this breed 
go off, at fix or feven fhear. 

to 
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In the praj&ice pf fpjne of the principal 
ram breeders, the " culling ewes" arje never 
fuffered to go out of their hands f _ until after 
they are flaughtprsd : the breeders not only 
fatting them, but having then? butchered! on 
(heir pr.enjifes. 

There are others, however, who jyi them| 
and* fometimes,, at extraordinary prices, 
Three, four, a#d even fo high as ten guinea^ 
each, have been given for theft outcafts, 

Thefpare, in the flocks pf fevejal breeders, 
ewes that woyild fetch, . £t auction, twenty 
guineas .each. Mr. Bakewell is in poffejftoq 
pf ewes^ which, if they Were now put up, ta 
be fold to the beft bidder, would, it is eftit 
piated, fetch no lefs than fifty guineas each'| 
$nd, perhaps, through the ptefent fpirit pf 
- fontention, much higher prices. 

It is now, I underftandy in agitation TQ 
UT ewes by ^pe season, in tfte manne? 
yams are let, 

Where this fpirit of breeding vyiH end, or 
what wijl be its effects, ti^e only can deter- 
'jpiine, 

III. FATTING SHEEP, The fatting 
of fheep is a fubje(t new to this work. The 
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•outline of the pra&ice may, therefore, bo 
iketched, with Angular propriety, ifi this 
place ; immenfe numbers being fatted, every * 
year, in the Midland Diftridt. 

The fubjeft divides into the following 
branches: '• 

'- Situation and foif . 
Materials of fatting. 
Defcription of fheep. 
* Mode *of obtaining them. 
v Management during pofleffion. 
Markets. 
Produce, 
. Situation. The Midland District' 
has been defcribed,as a well foiled middleland 
trad: ; chiefly in a ftate of gra£ ; but with an 
intermixture of arable land ; efpecially in the 
District of the Station. 

But the more grazing part of the dif- 
tri6t, namely, South and Eaft Leicester- 
shire, with the adjoining margins of 
Rfttlandfhife, JN"arthampfonfhire, and War- 
wickfliire, confift chiefly of large grafs' 
" fcedihg pieces," which are moft of them' 
flocked with a great proportion of fheep. 

iThe Materials of fatting are prin- 
cipally K gfafs and hay \ with fome few /#r- 
- neps 
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nepi aiid cabbages ; but, even in the Diftri& 
of the Station, the twG latter caft fcarcely hfc 
faid to enter into the ordinary practice of the 
country. 

The description oP sMfifep Varies with 
the fyftern of management : in the Dis- 
trict of the Station, the prevailing ftock 
is culling ewes % partly of the longwooled, and 
in part of tb& Jhortwooled breed, as has been 
already mentioned, at the head of this fee- 
tion* 

But, in the more grazing parts of the 
Midland Diftridt, the longwooled breed, and 
raoftly tivo~jhcar t wedders > with a proportion 
of culling ewes % are almoft the only defcription 
of fatting fheep* 

The modes of obtaining thefe feveral 
forts of iheep are various. The " graziers** 
many of them rear a confiderablc part of 
their flock ; others purchafe wedder lambs 
€f the breeders who do not " graze/* Oft 
the contrary, the arable " farmers'* moil of 
them pur chafe \ excepting fome leading men, 
who, having adopted the modern breed, rear 
their own ftock of gracing Iheep. 

'The places of purchafe y of the fhortwooled 
ewes, have been- mentioned to be, princi- 
pally, 
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pally, the fairs of Shropfhire and Stafford- 
fhirc : Dudley is the moft noted place for 
thejfe fheep. The longwoolcd ewes, which 
are fatted in this diftridt, are purchafed at 
the autumnal fairs of the neighbourhood * 
but more particularly, at the market of Tam- 
worth ; to which, in autumn, they are 
brought, weekly \ fome out of Glocefter- 
fhjre ; tjut moftly out of Leicefterfhire, and 
chiefly by one dealer ; who brings fome thou- 
sand fheep, every year, into the diftridt. 

It is obfervable, that, in the lots of thef* , 
two defcriptions of fheep, individuals qf all 
fizes and all ages, from a thave to a crone, 
are ihtermixed ; no othtff feparation being 
made, than that of keeping the two forts 
diftintt. This cirpumftance, however, dif- 
gufting as it may be to a ftranger, t who has 
been ufed to fee fheep forted, agreeably to 
their ages, is the caufe of lefs inconveniency, 
inafmuch as they are all of them equally in- 
tended to be fatted, in the courfe of the en- 
fuing fummer. 

In the choice of grazing fheep* graziers 
differ, and in the moft effential points. While 
one man is choofing a lot, for their neatnefs 
and deannefi from offal, another buys a pen 

of 



i 

i 
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of •* fare ftfong bbney fhcep ;' f of* which 
defcriptiorl the markets of longwooled fheep 
ptmcipilly confift. 

The MANAdEMENT OF FAf f ING SHEEP; 

The ewet have the ram about Michaelmas; 
orlatei*: fomd before* fome after they ar6 
{mrchafed: Grafs being the only dependence* 
here/ for ewes and lambs, it is thought bad 
management Co bring thfe lajnbs too early irt 
the fpringi 

The keep varies with the ftock. The wed- 
ders, the firft 'year* While (headings, and 
the ewes the fir ft winter, are kept as {lore 
ftock*; but the ewes, from the time of 
lambing, and theAvedders, the fecond Aim- 
mer, are of courfc at prifhe keep ; the firft 
weddefs reaching market, about September. 
The culling ewes afe feldom ready, until the 
enftiing fpring, - " 

The method of flocking has beers men-* 
tioned, to be that of mixing thenl with -fat-- 

. titig 

* Little or no folding is done, in the Midland 'Dif- 
tfi&: 1 do not recollect feeing one inftance; except 
iii a tght (andy field ^Qufcmborough's) between beicefter 
and Melton. In this cafe, the hurdles^ were fet leaning 
<*i$Ward, and propped with forked props, as in Glocefter. 
(Eire : not fet upright, in the ground, as in moft diftri&s. 
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ting cattle, or dairy cows, in the proportion 
of two to one: and, taking the diftrift 
throughout, this may be the neareft prapor-? 
tion 1 but, in feme of its more grazing parts, 
I have obferved large traits of ground, 
which appeared to be flocked chiefly with 
iheep ; the proportion of cattle being foaall *. 

The only circumftance that requires parti- 
cular notice, in the management of ewes and 
Jambs % is that of the lambs being, fometimes, 
taken from the ewes, before they are fit for 
the butcher; and fatted, without tbe ewes, on 
clover, or other prigie keep, a novel pra&ice 
jo grazing. 

The leading principle, at leaft, is good. 
The ewes, of cqurfe^ come fooner to market, 
than they ^yould if the lambs remained with 
them a longer time : and thofc who prac- 
tife this method fay, that, after the firft flufti 
of milk is gone, the lambs thrive better, on 
graft alone, away ffpm the ewes, jthan they 
would if kept with them ; by reafon of their 
hanging after a little milk, in this cafe, 
which prevents their feeding freely on her* 
bage. 

Vpl. I, P4 Ire- 

* Thefe, however, are, I believe, chiefly ftore iheep, 04 
the moft ordinary land, too weak fcjr grazing bullocks. 
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I regifter this^ not as the preyailmg prac- 
tice of the diftri<a, but as that pf fome in,* 
telligent judicious managers, who wouldnot 
follow it, if they, themfelyes, yycrp not con- 
vinced of its eligibility *„ 

In the shepherding of fheep, in this 
country, a few cjreumftances may t>e jasn* 
jioned with propriety, 

Trimming the buttocks in die fpring, 
proyincially *' belting" in this diftfift, an4 
"Jagging," in. the grazing country, is welj 
attended to j and the produce turned to pro-^ 
fit. There are graziers, keeping perhaps fome, 
thoufand fheep, of different defections, 

who 
* Fatting lambs ok herbage. The keep of the 
Jambs, in this cafe, ought certainly to be extraordinary; as 
raygrafs and white clover, early; ^nd red cipher in head, . 
later in the fummer. 

An improvement of thi$ method Is evident, .Ewes vary* 
exceedingly, in the time of lofing their milk; and tq 
take away thofe lambs, whpfe dams are yet in full milk, is 
felfevidently wrong ; as removing thofe, whofe dams are de- 
ficient in milk, from the ordinary pafture of the ewes, tp 
tetter food, is more than probably right. Hence, exa- 
mining the ewes, from time to time, and removing the 
lambs from fuch as are found deficient, appears evidently, 
to be the line of right management. 

Rambreeders, at leaft, might, it is more than probable, 
profit by fuch. a practice. .Many of the ram lambs, at 
weaning time, appear in very low condition^ . 
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who will make up a pack or two of " dag- 
locks," yearly ! The locks are waflied, fpread 
oft 'the ground to dry, and packed up like 
fleece wool : a new fpecies of marketable 
produce $ whkh is ufed, I underftand, chiefly 
in the carpet manufactories. 

As a preventive of the jty, the Midland 
Ihepherds life various applications ; efpecially 
to the lambs. Train oil is found to be effica- 
cious > but it fouls the wool, and makes the 
flieep difagreeable to touch. An ointment 
made of butter and the flowers of fulphur 
feems to be in the beft repute *. 

Infers certainly have their antipathies, 
and to find out thofe of the fheep fly is au 
Interefting fubjed of enquiry, 
1 The method of defiroying maggots, here, i* 
effe&ual j and, if applied in time, fimple and 
eafy. Inftead of cutting the wool off the 
part affe^ed, and fcraping off the maggots, 
D d 2 with 

* The butter feeing melted, a fufEciency of brknftoneis 
flirred into it, to form an ointment of a pretty firm confift- 
cney* In application, a piece the fize of a fmall walnut is 
mbbed between the tends, and thefe. drawn along the backs 
of^ie(heep. 

There, are fome noftrums, in the (hops, fold for this pur- 
ppfej but thofe whole effefts I have had an opportunity of 
(fcferViag, difcolor the wool. 
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With thft points of the (hears, the Wool i* 
parted, and the maggots picked out With a 
knife, — or otherwiie diflodged, — without 
breaking the coat ; and a fmall quantity of 
white lead fcraped,* from a lump, among the 
wool ; which being agitated, the powder is 
carried evenly down to the wound* Too 
much difcolors the wool ; a little prevents 
any farther harm from the maggots, that may 
fill! be lodged among it; driving them away 
from the wound; and, at the fame time, is 
found to promote its healing. In well 
AiepKerded flocks, which are feen regularly 
twice a day, there is no appearance of a broken 
coat. 

Artificial wajh pools are here common* Ift 
fbme countries, flieep are driven, perhaps two 
or three miles, to the wafh pool ; a pra&icc 
which is not only inconvenient to the fbep- 
fcerd, but dangerous to the flieep. Here, 
the fmalleft rill i£ rendered fubfervient to the 
purpofe of wafhing fheep. In a convenient 
part, a wall is built acrofs the rivulet, with 
an opening in the middle, to let the water 
pafs, in ordinary ; and with a fmall floodgate 
fixed in the opening, to flop it occasionally. 
On one fide, is the pen ; and, on the other, a 

paved 
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paved path, for the fheep to walk up, out 
of the pool. , 

With refpedt to /bearing > I have met with 
bothing noticeable ; except the extreme 
neatnefs with which the fheep of this diftrift 
are foraetimes (horn; efpecially the (how 
rams* 

Markets for fat she*p. The mar- 
kets, for carcafes, have been mentioned : 
London* for the wedders, &c. fatted in the 
fouthweftern quarter : Birmingham, &c* for 
the ewes and lambs, fatted in the diftridt of 
theftatiom 

The markets for wool are various. Here- 
tofore moft of it has been bought up f by 
woolftaplers, living in different parts of the 
diftrid* Some of it is forted ; and, what is 
not wanted for the manufactures of the dif- 
trift (namely, hofiery in Leicefterfhire, and 
coarfe worfteds in Northamptonshire), is fent 
^jcrthe diftant manufactories, for which it is 
fuitable. 

But, of late years, the manufacturers* 
themfelves, from Yorkshire and other dif- 
tri&s, have bought up fome {hare of the 
wool, immediately of the growers* 

The 
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. Th$ ftketi** pafture wool,"-n->hamely*of 
the wool of the lotf gwooled {heep of this 
country,— foas been, during the lafi {even 
years, fixteen to twenty {hillings?, a tod, of 
twentyeight pounds. The price; this year 
(1789) rofe from feventeen to fcineteef* ihil~ 
lings ; — with fcarcely any diftiri&ion as to 
quality ! though, to the (oittt or the manu- 
fa&uter, it may vary feveral {hillings, a tod. 
But the- ^ breaking' * of w6ol is a my$ery, 
Winch " lie's ndt within* the province of the 

gpaskr. - • • . '- 

Produce of fatting sheef. The 
wedders, in- eighteen or twenty months, are- 
expe&edto pay, on a par of years, ten to 
twelve (hillings, a head, va car cafe ^ befides 
two coats of wool; worth five or fix {hillings 
each 5 together, . twenty: to twenty five {hil- 
lings ; or about threepence .halfpenny, a head r 
a week*' . 

• The. ewes: and laaibs, of the ^6tigwtoole# 
breed, pay more. Suppofe the improvement 
of. the. ewe feven o# eight {hilliigi^ ao&the 
produce of the Jasnbtai mich, with the' fleece? 
of -the ewe four xir five ^U&%?; -l6getbe# 
twenty {hffito^f?4& *w$U*e '&"4fartcftgf 

t~T months 
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months keep of the ewes, and two or three 
months of tie lambs. 

The fhoftwools are allowed to pay ftill 
better, but/they are wilder, and more mif- 
chievous ;/ and are chiefly in the hands of 
the fmallft farmers. The Shropfhire wool, 
however, though fine, is very light : the 
ewes felom yielding more than one to two 
pounds, each fleece ; worth, perhaps, from 
a fhilHg to eighteen pence, a pound ; or 
about wo Shillings, a fleece. 

References to Minutes, 

Jfr a ftriking accidental variety of fheep* 
feeHN, 60. 

br obfervations on the fatting of young 
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